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Religion and the Rule of Akbar - 
in the Time of Guru Ram Das 

Gurudharm Singh Khalsa 


This paper will focus on the religious and administrative policies 
of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605) and their effects on the Sikhs during the 
life time of Guru Ram Das. The imperial directives of Akbar are the 
principal data for evaluating the status of human rights in the Punjab 
in the late sixteenth century. Lacking primary sources, the relationship 
between Akbar and the Sikhs can be inferred from Akbar’s conduct 
towards non-Muslim religious minorities and the , prevailing religious 
climafe of Mughal India. I argue that many of Akbar’s administrative 
measures reflected his universal and eclectic perspective on religious 
questions Timely imperial decrees followed Akbar’s personal 
experiences of higher power. 

Akbar the Great ruled as emperor of South Asia for nearly fifty 
years in the later half of the sixteenth century. Foremost, Akbar was a 
victorious commander; by the end of his reign his empire stretched far 
beyond the borders of previous Mughal rulers. By his own admission: 
“A monarch should be ever intent on conquest, otherwise his neighbors 
rise in arms against him The army should be exercised in warfare, lest 
from want of training they become self-indulgent.” 1 

Akbar’s internal affairs were marked by lenient and receptive 
treatment of non-Muslim subjects. His liberal policies towards: religious 
minorities went beyond tolerance and benign non-interference to active 
dialogue and acceptance of non-Muslims into his administration and his 
close family. The incorporation of Hindus into citizenry may be seen as 
a successful strategy to gain the allegiance of the populace and thereby 
deter internal dissent and avert instability. The term ‘enlightened despot’ 
is an apt description. 


This paper was presented at the Fifth Annual Symposium on Sikh Studies at 
Detriot, Michigan, U. S. A. on July 8, 1989. 

1. Vincent A. Smith, ed., The Oxford History of India, (Delhi : Oxford University 
Press, 1958) p. 341. 
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Ram Das reigned as Guru to his Sikhs during this period for 
seven years (1574-1581). His courtiers deemed him raj yogi . sovereign 
master of spiritual and material domains. The seven year intersection 
of their dominions occurred during an intense period of Akbar’s 
religious policy formation. 2 It was a time of unprecedented lively 
interreligious debate, where conflicting religious claims were sounded, 
then scrutinized by an inquisitive emperor who sought a transcendent 
truth. 


The first signs of Akbar’s spiritual longings came jas a young 
adult, seven years after he succeeded his father as emperor at age 
fourteen. “On the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an 
internal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision! for my last 
journey, my soul was seized with extreme sorrow.” 3 This inward change 
coincided with several radical reforms. The first occurred shortly after 
his twentieth birthday in 1562, and involved a decree forbidding the 
enslavement of non-combatant prisoners of war and their forcible 
conversion to Islam. 4 Going one step further, Akbar issued an order 
allowing Hindus to reconvert to their original faith if they had been 
converted against their will. 5 In this same year, Akbar married a 
Rajput princess. While royal marriages in Mughal India for the sake of 
political alliance had precedent, Akbar did not demand that the bride 
abjure her faith and convert to Islam. 6 Rather, she was permitted to 
carry on Hindu rites inside the palace — an unprecedented occurrence in 
the imperial mansion. 7 


The next year in 1563, Akbar undertook a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of the Sufi saint Shaikh Mu’in-ud-din Chishti, a journey which so 
effected Akbar that this spiritual sojourn became an annual practice. Up 
to this point in history, Akbar's theocratic predecessors had imposed a 


2. Anil Chandra Banerjee, The Sikh Gurus and the Sikh Religion, (New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1983) p. 199. 

3. Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, (Calcutta: Bibliotheca Indica, 1873 1894) Vol. I, 
p. 386. 

4. Ashirbadi Lai Srivastava. Akbar the Great, (Agra: Shiva Lai Agarwal, 1962) 

Vol. l,p. 65. j 

5. Sri Ram Sharma, The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1972) p. 39. 

6. Ashirbadi Lai Srivastava, Akbar the Great, (Agra, Shiva Lai Agarwal, 1962) 
Vol. I, p. 63. 

7. Sri Ram Sharma, The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1972) p. 33. 
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tax on pilgrims travelling to their sacred shrines; this tax was designed to 
discourage Hindu spiritual practice, and, at the same time, add revenue 
to the state. In 1563, Akbar dramatically abolished the anti-pilgrimage 
tax and later recalled in his memoirs, “Formerly, I persecuted men 
into conformity with my faith and deemed it Islam. As T grew in 
knowledge, I was overwhelmed with shame.” 8 9 

For centuries of Muslim domination of India, non-Muslims had 
been forced to pay a discriminatory tax, the jizya. The tax was a 
constant reminder to non-Muslims that they were conquered subjects, 
inferiors rather than equals in the body politic. In 1564, Akbar again 
displayed his radical independence from policies of his predecessors by 
abolishing this oppressive tax on non-Muslims. This single act instantly 
raised the official status of Hindus in their country, clearing the way for 
non-Muslims to hold office in Akbar’s administration. Despite a loss 
in state revenue, Akbar defended his policy on the grounds of equal 
treatment which undoubtably raised his popularity among non- 
Muslims.® 

Akbar became personally acquainted with three Sikh Gurus : 
Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan. The first meeting 
between Akbar and the Sikhs came in a visit to Guru Amar Das at 
Goindwal in 1571. 10 Sikh tradition records that the emperor, desiriDg an 
audience with the Guru made a detour during one of his periodic state 
visits to Lahore. Before getting him, Guru Amar Das asked Akbar to 
partake in the simple food that was staple in the Guru’s community free 
kitchen. The Emperor did so out of respect for Guru Amar Das, and 
was further impressed by the number of people served from the Guru’s 
kitchen. Sikh sources say that Akbar wished to make a substantial 
offering to Guru Amar Das but was refused, so Akbar cleverly bestowed 
upon the Guru’s daughter, Bibi Bhani, the gift of a jagir of land. 

This account of the meeting is not corroborated by the imperial 


8. Abul FazI, Ain i Abkbari, (Calcutta: Bibliotheca Indica, 1873-1894) Vol. 3, 
p. 384. 

9. J R Shelat, Akbar, (Bombay: Bliartiya Vidya Bhavan, 1959) p.223. This historian 
suggests that the universal remission of the pilgi image tax in 1563 was due to 
a request made by Guru Amar Das to Akbar. Though there is no evidence to 
the contrary, this suggestion cannot be substantiated by historical evidence 

10. Kirpal Singh, “Guru Amar Das: Life and Mission”, Perspectives on Guru Amar. 
Das, Ed Fauja Singh and Rattan Singh Jaggi. (Patiala : Punjabi University, 
1982), p. 24. 
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Muslim historians. There is no mention of the meeting between the 
sovereigns or the land, grant in the imperial administrative record. 
However, it would be in keeping with the character of Akbar to cherish 
the company of Guru Amar Das, for he was well known to seek out 
saints, sages and sanyasis of varying creeds and colors to satisfy his 
sense of spiritual inquiry. 11 Most Sikh writers refer back for the source 
of this episode of Max Arthur Macauliffe 12 who in turn used the Suraj 
Parkash as his reference. The Suraj Parkash is a voluminous work of 
poetry written in 1843, whose historical accuracy is often called in to 
question by Sikh scholars. However, the transaction is mentioned in the 
Amritsar District Gazetter in 1883-84 which cites 1577 as the date the 
land was acquired by Guru Ram Das upon payment of 707 akbari to the 
zamindars of Tung who owned the land. Unfortunately, a contemporary 
source for the dispensation of land is non-existent, and several different 
versions of the acquisition have appeared. 13 However, similar land 
grants in prepetuity made by Akbar to other nascent religious 
communities were recorded by Muslim court historians during the same 
time period and even in the same year. 14 Though a definitive account 
cannot be confirmed, it is reasonable to say, at the very least, that 
Akbar encouraged, the building ofHarimandir by making the land 
holding in the name of the Guru Ram Das tax free. 15 

The second encounter between Akbar and the Sikhs came after a 
complaint was lodged with the emperor by several Brahmins against the 
radical egalitarianism of Sikh practices at Goindwal. Guru Amar Das 
despatched Jetha ("the future Guru Ram Das) to Delhi to answer the 
charges against the Guru. After listening to the dispute, Akbar 
proclaimed, “I see no hostility to Hinduism in this man, nor do' I 'find 
any fault with his compositions. You complainants are enemies of truth 

11. Ashirbadi Lai Srivastava, Akbar the Great, (Agra : Shiva Lai Agarwal, 1962) 
Vol. 1, p. 65. 

12. Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and 
Authors, (New Delhi: Chand, 1985) Vol. 2, p. 97-8. 

13. Madanjit Kaur, The Golden Temple: Past and Present, (Amritsar : Guru Nanak 
Dev University Press, 1983) See p. 5-7 for a discussion of the differing accounts; 
concerning Akbar’s grant. 

14. Ashirbadi Lai SrivastaVa, Akbar the Great, (Agra: Shiva Lai Agarwal, 1962) 

Vol. 1, p. 239. For example, ‘ ‘On September 1 3, 1577, Akbar made a free grant 
of the town of Gokul, near Mathura, to Hindu devotee, named Vitthaleshewar 
for the maintenance of himself and bis Deity “Shri Nath ji” 

15. Madanjit Kaur, The Golden Temple : Past and Present, (Amritsar Guru Nanak 
Dev University Press, 1983) p. 7. 
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and are only causing needless annoyance .” 16 According to. rMacauliffe, 
Akbar suggested that Guru Amar Das undertake a pilgrimage .to the 
Ganges to mollify high caste Hindu resentment, and that he would issue 
an imperial order exempting the Guru’s party, from the pilgrimage taxi 7 
An American writer, Duncan Greenlees, adds that Akbar cancelled the 
tax at Jetha’s request . 18 Yet, on closer scrutiny, this scenario cannot be 
substantiated by historical evidence. 

Fortunately, in this case, we haye contemporary .evidence from 
Guru Ram Das himself, who discusses Guru Amar Das’ motivation for 
the journey in the Siri Guru Granth Sahib : “The Creator-Lord Himself 
created the auspicious occasion, when the. True Guru went to 
Kurukshetra at the time of the bathing fair. ..The True Guru made the 
effort of visiting the piigrim stations for the sake of saving all people .” 19 
There is no mention of Akbar's request , but there is mention of the 
exemption from the pilgrimage tax. “The tax gatherers met the Guru 
with offerings and allowed his followers to cross over. All those in the 
true Guru’s train who contemplated God’s Name were exempted from 
the toll .” 30 There is no evidence in the writings of Guru Ram Das , to 
support Macaullife’s account 21 that the journey to the pilgrimage stations 
was prompted by Akbar's request. 


16. Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion : tts Gurus, Sacred Writings and 
Authors, New Delhi;. Chand, . 1985) Vol 2 p. 108. 

17. Max Arthur .Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and 
Authors, (New Delhi: Chand, 1985) VOL 2, p. 108. Macauliffe footnotes this 
account. to >“ The -Suraj -Parktuh,- Ras T, Chapter 44. The jaziya or tax on the 
‘infidels’, was^suhsequently abolished by Akbar in l-579,”(sic).- 

18. Duncan Greenlees, The Gospel of the Guru-Granth Sahib, (Madras Theosophical 

Publishing, 1975) p. lxix. “When Guru Amar Das sent him (Jetha) to persuade 
Akbar that he was innocent of oppression, anti-Hinduism and sedition, it was 
Jetha who cleverly arranged .for.the Guru’s famous pilgrimage to Hardwar free 
of the usual taxes, as a compensation for the nuisance caused by these fahe 
accusations.” ' 

19. Guru Ram Das, Siri Guru G tenth Schib. (Amritsar : Shiromani Gurdwara Tar- 
bandhak Committee) nans. Man median Singh, p.. 1116. 

20. Guru Ram Das, Siri Guru Granth Sahib, (Amritsar : Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee) trans. Manmohan Singh, p. 1116. 

21. Indubhusan Banerjee, The Evolution of the Khalsa , (Calcutta: Mukherjee, 1979), 
Vol. I, p. .175, “It must not he forgotten. that, the main.authOrity for most of 
these stories is the Suraj Prak ash, (the popular name for the Sri Guru Pratap 
Suraj Granth) a. work written about three hundred years after the day of Amar 
Das, and in this particular instance we cannot also entirely ignore: the possibility 
that the Emperor’s well-known patronage of the Guru might easily have led to 
fanciful embellishments on the part of later writers.” 
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In fact, the purported dates do not support such a sequence of 
events. Using Sanskrit texts and working with emphermeries, both 
Kripal Singh' 2 and Balbir Singh 23 maintain that the Abhijit festival 
.occurred only two times during this period: January 14, 1553 and 
January 15, 1572.... The later date must be rejected because it falls after 
1563 when Akbar universally abolished the pilgrimage tax. If the 
earlier date is correct as claimed, Akbar could not have instigated Guru 
Amar Das’ trip to the pilgrimage sites because he would have been only 
eleven years old, three years before his rulership began. This controversy 
over Guru Amar Das’ motives is an example of a later embellishment 
extolling the relationship between the Guru and the emperor, thereby 
complicating the historical record, and even undermining the Guru’s 
stated purpose. 21- 25 

There is one further instance of interaction between Akbar and 
the Guru Amar Das. At one point Akbar and his royal retinue dwelled 
in Lahore for an extended period driving up the price of grain. Before 
the emperor's departure, the Guru requested that the land revenue tax 
be remitted due to the impending fall of prices upon Akbar’s departure. 
Akbar acceded to the request and withdrew the tax for the entire year. 2 ® -27 
Again this account is uncorroborated by the Muslim court historians, 
but is in keeping with Akbar’s inclination to eliminate harsh and unfair 
taxes. 

Each of the above incidents points toward a favourable relationship 
between Akbar and the Sikh Gurus. Each interaction involved a 
benevolent act on the part of Akbar to reduce taxation. Thus, issues of 
taxation appear to be the primary interactive link between the imperial 


22. Kirpal Singh, ‘‘Guru Amar Das : Life and Mission,” Perspective on Guru Amar 
Das, Ed. Fauja Singh and Rattaii Singh Jaggi (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1982) 
p .2L 

23. Balbir Singh, ‘‘Date of the Visit of Guru Amardas to Kurukshetra”, The Panjab 
Past and Present, Vol VIII (1974): pp. 342-345. 

24. Indubhusan Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, (Calcutta Mukherjee, 1979) 
P. 176. 

25. G.S. Chhabra, Advanced History of the Punjab, (Jullundur: New Academic 
Publishing, 1960) p. 136. 

26. G.S. Chhabra, Advanced History of the Punjab, (Jullundur: New Academic 
Publishing, 1960) p. 548. 

27. W.L. M’Gregor , History of the Sikhs, (Allahabad: R.S. Publishing, 1846, 2nd 
ed. 1979) p. 52. M’Gregor records the same incident as occurring during the time 
of Guru Ram Das. 
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authority and the Sikh community. Akbar’s policy of eliminating tax- 
ation based on religious belief and fostering interfaith good will afforded 
the Sikhs a breathing space to begin building without interference or 
oppression from Muslim overlords. 

At 'he outset, it was stated that the Guruship of Ram Das coin- 
cided with a formative time in Akbar’s spiritual development. Akbar’s 
fascination with religious discourse inspired him to construct his 
reknown Ibadat Khana, the “House of Worship”, in 1574 — the same year 
Jetha became Guru Ram Das. In his opening remarks to the Mullahs, 
Akbar proclaims: “My sole object is to ascertain the Truth, to find out 
and disclose the principle of genuine religion, and to trace it to the 
origin.” 28 At first, the religious debates involved only disputing factions 
of Muslims contesting points of Islamic law. Akbar became distraught 
with the rancor and confusion, so he opened the dialogue to non- 
Muslims, including Hindus, Jains from Gujurat, Zoroastrains, and 
Jesuits who travelled from the Portuguese mission in Goa. The absence 
of Sikhs at the debates is an indication that the imperial outlook did 
not yet recognize Sikhs as apart from Hindus. The first reference to a 
Sikh Guru that appears in imperial writing is in Emperor Jahangir’s 
memoirs which refers to Arjan as a Hindu, 29 and mention by Abul Fazl, 
a court historian, displays a similar misnomer. 30 

The open atmosphere of multifaith dialogue must have permeated 
the countryside as well. Akbar lifted previous restrictions on the 
building of public places of worship, and a number of new Hindu and 
Jain temples, and Christian churches were constructed. 31 For the Sikhs, 
it was a time of community centralization, focused around the 
construction of the Amritsar, the nectar tank surrounding Harimandir. 
The Sikhs were developing their own township in the name of Guru 
Ram Das on the property granted by Akbar to Bibi Bhani, and entrusted 
to her husband, Guru Ram Das. Akbar’s policy of wide religions 
latitude toward new religious movements appears to be the exception 


2S. Jaswant Lai Mehta, Advanced Study in the History of Medieval India, (New 
Delhi: Sterling, 19811 p. 212. 

29. Anil Chandra Banerjee, The Sikh Gurus and the Sikh Religion (New Delhi; 
Munshiram, Manohai Lai, 1983) p. 199. 

30. Gopai Singh, A History of the Sikh People, New Delhi : World Sikh University 
1979) p. 189. 

31. Sri Ram Sharma, The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors (Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1 972) p. 37. 
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in the course of Muslim rule in India, and for this he is well 
remembered. 

Although systematic imperial discrimination was held in abeyance 
during the reign of Akbar, there is evidence of prejudice emanating 
from local governors and officials. For example the governor of Lahore 
who died in 1575, Husain Khan, ordered that all Hindus should stick 
patches of color on their sleeve so that they would not be able to saddle 
horses, and to insure that no Muslim would show respect by mistake. 3,2 
His successor, Quli Khan Mahram was equally intolerant and was 
recalled for corruption by Akbar in 157 8 33 During this time period 
forcible conversions occurred sporadically according to local whim. 
Muslim domination of the Hindus for nearly four hundred years could 
not be dispelled overnight by administrative decrees from Delhi. 

Akbar’s truth seeking spirit and toleration even extended into the 
realm of animal rights. In 1578, after organizing a massive roundup 
of wild animals, which took four days, Akbar received a divine message 
and ordered all the hunted, ringed animals be set free to wander as they 
chose. 34 

Akbar attempted to span the rift between the two divergent 
religious communities by creating a homogeneous society united by 
dedication to the imperial majesty. 36 He pursued this path in a restrained 
unassuming way by creating a higher imperial ground of spiritual 
leadership. His promulgation of his own religious ideology the Din Ilahi 
dubbed the “Divine Monotheism” was an attempt to crown himself 
with the mantle of spiritual authority, so that he could override the 
Ulema on controversial religious matters.He conceived the amalgamation 
of the established religions “in such a fashion that they should be both 
one’ and ‘all’, with the great advantage of not losing what is good in 
any religion, while gaining whatever is profitable in another. In that 
way alone God should be honoured.” 36 In accordance with his eclectic 


32. Sri Ram Sharma, The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors , Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1972) p. 31 . 

33. Gobind Singh Mansukhani, Guru Ramdas : His Life, Work and Philosophy, 
(New Delhi: Oxford & IB H, 1979), p 2. 

34. Ashirbadi Lai Srivastava, Akbar the Great, (Agra: Shiva Lai Agarwal, 1962) 
p. 233. 

35. Jaswant Lai Mehta, Advanced Study in the History of Medieval India, (New 
Delhi: Sterling, 1981) p. 222. 

36. J.R. Shelat, Akbar, (Bombay: Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan, 1959) p. 252. 
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manner in the religious sphere, he did not compel his subjects to express 
loyalty to his new royal creed, and few did so. However, the very 
inclusive non-sectarian nature of his religious philosophy insured that 
there would be no official coercion to become Muslim in his kingdom. 
And many scholars contend that in his later years, Akbar was more of a 
free thinking iconoclast than Sunni Muslim. 

The impact of emperor’s non-prejudicial philosophy must have 
resonated in the fresh burst of religious expression that characterized 
the wide spectrum of devotional movements in the sixteenth century. 
Although, the Din Ilahi had few adherents and hardly challenged the 
historic religions, Akbar had, at the very least, overthrown the 
conception of a "state religion in India. 37 The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the United Nations in 1948, Article 18 reads: 
“Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and. freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in public or private, tQ 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice* worship and 
observance.’’ We can imagine that Akbar would have endorsed this 
statement, as his philosophy of tolerance and freedom of choice is 
certainly in the same spirit, if not iii the same legalistic language of 
discourse. 


$7. SrlRam Sharma, The Religious PolU y dj'ihe Mughal Emperors, (Bohihhji: 
Asia Publishing House, 1972) p, 61, 
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The British Understanding of the 
Sikh Struggle for Power during 
the Eighteenth Century 

J. C. Dua* 


At the very outset, it is quite imperitive to state that some of the 
contemporary Persian records 1 pertaining to subject unearthed (though 
some of them do find passing reference in some of the academic reports)® 
and utilized by a learned and of the most uptodate scholars. Professor 
B.R. Grover, have outdated the works and knowledge, pertaining to the 
British understanding of the Sikh struggle during the eighteenth century, 
of the students of Punjab history banking heavily on the English writings. 
Professor Grover’s several research papers® have inspired or rather forced 


•Deptt. of History, Dyal Singh (E) College (University of Delhi), New Delhi. 

Note : I am highly grateful to Professor B R. Grover for allowing me to utilize 
some of the most important Persian records, along with the translations 
done by him and helping me in their interpretation. 

!• (i) Punjab State Archives, Patiala, 2A/H Foreign Ministry Case No. 2A/147 
of AH 1174 (March 1761 AD), known as Sacred Documents pertaining to 
the reign of Sh. 108 Maharaj Baba Ala Singh Surgbashi. 

(ii) Timur Shah’s Farman 11 Rajab, AH 1192/5 Aug. 1778. 

(iii) Sheikh Rahim Ali, Tarikh-i-Manazal-i-Kabul (written in 1797 A.D. and 
recomplied by Abdul Qadir Khan), Regional Archives Office Allahabad 
(U.P.) Ms. no. 12842. (Translated and quoted by Prof. B.R. Grover 
mentioned in his paper, f. n. 3 (iv & v). 

2. Some of the Persian records pertaining to Patiala do find mention in Diwan 
Bahadur Sir Daya Kishan Kaul’s (Chief Secretary, Patiala State), ‘Care and 
Preservation of Old Records in Northern India*, Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Vol. II, January 1920 (Lahore Session), pp. 31-39. 

3. Some of Professor B R. Grover’s most important papers are : 

(0 ‘General President Address,’ Punjab History Conference Proceedings, 
19th Session, March 22-24, 1985, Patiala; 

(Continued on page 11 
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the young scholars to leave the over dependence on the English writings 
for interpreting and analysing the eighteenth century Punjab history and 
give a fresh look to this problem with the help of other contemporary 
sources. 

Many scholars have made historiographical study of the British 
historians on Punjab . 4 The present writer has also, though in a very limit- 
ed sense, looked into this aspect of Punjab history. But in our analysis 
and interpretation practically none of us has gone beyond the writings of 
English writers. Moreover, Ranjit Singh and post Ranjit Singh period has 
been very well looked after by the historians. But on eighteenth century 
comparatively less work has been done. As such, it is very imperative not 
only to know the motivation and purpose of the English writers but also 
to see as to how far were they correct in their analysis in contrast to 
other contemporary sources which are being unearth. 

In the present paper the English writers have been broadly categorized 
into three categories, namely, (i) those who wrote during the eighteenth 


Continued from page 10) 

(ii) ‘Relationship between the Sovereign State (the Mughals and Afghans) 
and the Punjab Hill Chiefs during the 17th and 18th centuries— a case 
study of Chamba Chieftainship based on Bhuri Singh Museum, 
Chamba-Documents’, Punjab History Conference, XVII Session, 
Patiala, 1982; 

(iii) 'The Importance of Nuskha-i-Inshah-i-Majma ai Qawanin of Ganesh 
Das Badehra (Munshiat-i-Ganesh Das) for the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries History of the Punjab,’ Punjab History Conference, XXI 
Session, March 27-29, 1987, Patiala; 

(iv) ‘An Analysis of the contemporary Revenue Documents and 
Correspondence Pertaining to the Patiala Chieftainship tZamindari) 
During the later half of the 1 8th century,’ Paper read at the present 
Session of the Punjab History Conference; and 

(v) B.R. Grover (ed.) . The Punjab Polity during the ISth century (Role of 
Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia), ‘Introduction’ (in Punjabi), being 
published by the Punjabi Academy, Delhi, 1989, (English version also 
in press). 

I am obliged to professor B.R. Grover for allowing me to go through 
the manuscripts of the last two papers. 

4. Some of the important works are ; (i) J.S. Grewal and Indu Banga (ed.), 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh And His Times, Amritsar, 1980; (ii) Hari Ram 
Gupta, A History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, Simla, 1952,- (iii) Ganda Singh, 
Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, Patiala, 1969 fin Punjabi); Bhagat Singh, 
Sikh Polity in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cent tries, New Delhi, 1978; 
(iv) G.S. Nayvar, Sikh Polity and Sikh Institutions, New Delhi, 1979, 
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century, e.g. Major James Browne and George Forster; (ii) those who 
wrote during the life time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, e.g John Malcolm, 
Henry T.Prinsep; and (iii) those who wrote after Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
death and even after the annexation of Punjab, e. g. W. L. M’Gregor, 
Joseph Davey Cunningham and Lepel Griffin. The idea behind this 
divison is to highlight the aims, objectives and insight of the English 
Writers and government during the three different phases of the Punjab 
history and also to pin point significant changes in their motives and out- 
look that occurred during the intermittent periods. 

i ■ The aim of both the writers in the first category, i.e. Browne and 
Forster in writing their respective works was identical. It was the political 
motive which was foremost in their minds. The political situation in this 
part of India, more especially fast growing political importance of the 
Sikhs, must have perturbed the English East India Company. It is clear 
from the forwarding letter (17th September, 1787) of James Browne, 5 
submitted along with his work, 6 to John Motteux, the then Chairman of 
the Hon’ble Court of Directors that he was writing in response to the 
Directors’ instructions conveyed to him through Warren Hastings. 7 The 
Company was anxious to make itself akin to the political situations in 
the region, especially of Delhi and Punjab, and the military strength of 
various chiefs and factions, including different Sikh Sardars, who were 
fighting for hegemony in those areas. Apart from providing information 
oh the above subject, both the writers have also dwelt on the Sikh polity, 
society, institutions and practices during the 18th century. Browne’s 
appointment as Agent and Envoy of the Governor General in the Court 
of the Mughal Emperor Shah Alaffi must be viewed as an opportunity 
provided to him to acquaint himself and then the Company with the 
required information. As a matter of fact Company’s future course of 
action largely depended upon his report. There is evidence to show that 


Major James Browne worked as aide-de-camp to Warren Hastings; Collector 
of .the Jungle Terai district; and Agent and Envoy of the Governor General 
in the Imperial Court at Delhi. 

Indian Tracts :■ Historf of the Origin and Progress of Sicks, London, 1788 
(hereafter, Indian Tracts). This book has been reproduced and edited with 
critical ..remarks in Ganda Singh (ed.). Early European Accounts of the 
Sikhs, Calcutta, 1962. 

He wrote, “Conformably to the wish you were pleased to express, that 
I should furnish, you with an account of the rise and present State of the 
tribe of the people called Sicks, 1 now beg leave to submit to y our perusal 
the following translation which I have made of a Persian manuscript, 
written by my desire while I resided at the Court of Dehly ” 
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soon the Company has started interfering in the affairs of the cis-Sutlej 
territories culminating in bringing under their protection the chiefs of 
Nabha, Malva and Sirhind first after the defeat of the Sindhia in 1803 
and then, barring the period of George Barlow (1805-07), in the period 
of Lord Minto in 1809. 8 

Some of the most significant things that one comes accross in the 
writing; of Browne and Forster are : 

(i) In 1 758, with the occupation of Lahore, the then capital of Punjab 
under the leadership of Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, the Sikhs 
declared their ‘sovereignty.’ In .pursuance of the usual practice of 
the time of coins were also struck in the name of the leader. 9 

(ii) Despite the fact that both the writers have given the description 
of the military and territorial structure of the Sikhs* the word 
‘mist is conspicuously absent. Different Sikh Sardars have been 
mentioned as ‘ Chiefs ’ of their respective areas rather than of a 
particular ‘misl.' 0 This shows that either the sovereignty of the- 
Sikh Sardars, in their respective areas, was not recognised dr the 
term misl was not current during that period. 

(iii) The politico- military activities of the Sikhs and the Sikh Sardars 
have been described as ‘depredations’ and ‘highway robbery.’ 11 

(iv) The attitude of the local Zamindars towards the cause of Sikh 
Sardars has been described as quite sympathetic and later would 
also refrain from plundering the former if they accepted to pay 
‘ rakhi called * tribute. 

(v) Both have highlighted the religious sentiments of sacrifice amongst 
the Sikhs in their fight against the Mughals and Durranis, 18 there* 
by giving unduly religious colour to their struggle. 


8. See for reference, Syed Muhammad Latif, History of the Punjab From the 
Remotest Antiquity to the Present Time (1889), New Delhi, 1964, pp. 328, 
330-332. 

9. Indian Tracts, ‘Introduction’, p. vii, and ii, p. 19. 

10. Ibid., ii, p. 8. Same js true about the various letters of the Calendar of 
Persian Correspondence. 

11. Indian Tracts, ii, p. 13. 

12. ' Ibid., ‘introduction,’ p. vii. 

13. -Ibid, ii/pt 8. Also George Forster, *4 Journey from Bengal to England 

and through North India, Kashmir, Afghanistan, Persia, into Russia 
(1782-83), London, 1798, i, pp. 321-22. 
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In the second category of English writers, John Malcom’s, amongst 
other books, Sketch of the Sikhs (London, 1812) has to be viewed in 
the light of number of political changes that had occured especially in 
regard to Punjab. Notwithstanding, the rise of Ranjit Singh’s power, the 
political designs of the English had also started becoming clearer and 
clearer. Due to English apprehension of a combined attack of Napolean 
Bonaparte and Zaman Shah on India, the former tolerated for some 
time Ranjit Singh’s interference in the affairs of cis-Sutiej states, though 
they could successfully persuade him not to help Jaswant Rao Holkar. 
Meanwhile, the English had started creating a strong political front in 
the cis-Sutlej territories by bringing Nabha, Jind, Patiala, etc. under their 
protection after the defeat of the Sindhia in 1803. At the same time 
the English would not accept Ranjit Singh as the ruler of the Sikhs as a 
reward for a proposed defensive treaty between the two against the 
French. However, the new developments like, the entanglement of 
Napolean in the Peninsular war in Europe and friendly relations between 
Britain and Mahmud IT, the new ruler of Turkey, turned the political 
scales in favour of the English in India, Ranjit Singh was left with no 
alternative but to accept humiliating treaty of Amritsar on 25 April, 1809 
with the English. Despite the fact that under the treaty Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh had been apparently given a free hand in the trans-Sutlej 
areas, the English still wanted to gather more information about Punjab 
keeping in view their future course of action and designs. As such, 
John Malcolm wrote with the conviction and motive that “every 
information regarding the Sikhs is of importance.” 

By the time other English writer, Henry T. Prinsep published his 
book. The Origin of Sikh Power in the Punjab and the Political Life of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh with an Account of the Religion, Laws and Customs 
of the Sikhs. In 1834 a lot more political developments had taken place 
in the national and international arena especially on the north-western 
parts of India. Maharaja Ranjit Singh had not only captured Attock, 
Kashmir, Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Ismail Khan, Balchar. Leh, Mankera 
and above all Peshawar but was also trying to increase his political 
influence in Afghanistan through its fugitive ruler Shah Shuja. 
Afghanistan had become a prey to the politics of Europe because of the 
growing differences between Britain and Russia. Russian influence had 
so much increased in Persia and Central Asia that the English had started 
feeling Russo-Phobia and was considered dangerous for the security of 
later’s empire in India. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was being considered as 
a stumbling block. As such, though Prinsep has given his object of 
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Writing the above book as to give a narrative of the occurrences leading 
to the rise of Ranjit Singh, 1 * the brief but useful information about the 
activities and political, social and economic fabric of the Sikhs show 
that the English were preparing for the take off at an opportune time. 

The unique feature of these two books is that one comes across 
a new trend in the English writings. Apart from religious and political 
nature of the Sikh struggle during the eighteenth century, the economic 
oppression by the Mughal government as the cause of the rise of the 
Jat zamindars of Punjab has also been given due consideration . 15 

The term misls, ‘implying that they were confederacies of equals, 
under chiefs of their own selection ,’ 19 has also figured for the first time 
in Prinsep’s book, tie has also given the number of the principal misls 
as twelve . 17 

The political activities of the Sikhs have been described as 
‘depredations’ and earlier comparatively smaller groups, called Dharwi 
have been termed as ‘highwaymen.’ The political activities were also 
combined with the means to satisfy their religious prejudices .' 8 

Whereas Malcolm has given the reason why Adina Beg Khan 
wanted to join hands with the Sikhs against the Durranis, Prinsep has 
mentioned that Adina was successful in persuading not only the Sikhs 
but also the Mahrattas to help him against the Durrani forces. Malcolm 
is of the view that in case of a secret understanding' between the two, 
the continuing political activities of the Sikhs would help Adina Beg in 
his personal political advancement . 19 Prinsep has even gone to the 
extent of saying that Adina Beg was successful in enroling number of 

14. He writes, “It is the object of the following pages to collect and exhibit in 
continuous narrative, the occurrences of this description in the Punjab, and 
to trace the rise of the chief (Ranjit Singh) who now sways the destinies of 
that province, and of a large bordering territory, with a vigour of authority, 
unknown to any other part of India, not subject to the dominions of 
Europeans.’’ Henry T. prinsep. Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab 
and Political life of Maharaja Ranjit Singh with an Account of the 
Religion , Laws and Customs of the Sikhs (1834), Patiala, 1970, p.2. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Ibid , p. 23. 

1 7. Ibid. 

18. Ibid., pp. 2-3, 7. 

19. He writes, “That able but artful chief considered this turbulent tribe in no 
other light than as the means of his personal advancement.’’ John Melcolm, 
Sketch of the Sikhs, London, 1812, p. 92. 
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Sikh and Mahratta soldiers in his pay roll. 20 In any case it had indirectly 
helped the Sikhs in gaining further political strength. 

As such it was a joint Mughal-Sikh-Mahratta venture which forced 
the Durranis to retire “precipitately to the Indus” in 1761. 21 

Prinsep has asserted that after 1764 neither Ahmed Shah Durrani 
nor Timur Shah made any “attempt to recover Lahore, and the Punjab.” 
These along with the province of Sirhind and the areas on the east as 
far as the Jamuna “fell into the possession of the (Sikh) chiefs and 
associations” and the movements of the Sikhs were “unmolested by any 
further interference from the West.” 22 

The conferring of the title of ‘Raja’ on Alha Singh of Patiala in 
1762 and of ‘Maharaja Rajgan-Mahendar Bahadur’ on his grandson 
Amar Singh in 1764 also figures in the Prinsep’s account. 23 

Besides, Prinsep has dwelt, for the first time, in the land problems 
and different land tenures created by different Sikh chiefs as per the 
demands of the circumstances arising out of the establishment of de-facto 
power and from the nature of their association with those who composed 
their respective misls. The different land tenures along with the 
conditions attached with them, that find mention in his book are, Sirdari, 
Pattidari , Misaldari, Tabadari and Jagirdari , 2i Moreover, lands were 
also assigned for religious, charitable and endowment purposes as was 
done by the Mugbals and other rulers all over India. The beneficiaries 
included “Sikh Qurus, Sodhis, Bedis, the temples and Musalman 
Pirzadas.” 25 

Above all, not only the term ‘Rakha’ ( Rakhi ) has been explained 
as ; ‘Black Mail,’ 26 but Prinsep has also stated that whenever the joint 
forces of several misls fought collectively or collected Rakhi, the army 


20. Prinsep, op. cit-., p, 13. Same views have been expressed in, 1184. Extracts 
from News, Calendar of Persian Correspondence , July 27, 1774, iy, 1772-75, 
p. 214. 

21. Prinsep, op. cit., p. 13. It is contrary to the assertion of the earlier writers 
like James Browne who opined that it were only the Sikhs under the 
leadership of Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia who had expelled the Durranis on 
that occasion, f.n., 8. 

Prinsep, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

2 3. Ibid., p. 20. 

24. Ibid., pp. 26-28. 

25. Ibid., p. 29, 

2 6 Hid., p. 26. 
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assumed the denomination of a “Dal of the Rhalsa Ji .” 27 

By the time the English writers in the third category, W.L. M’ 
Gregor, Joseph Davey Cunningham and Lepel Henry Griffin, published 
their respective works, there was a sea-change in the Indian and 
international compulsions on the part of the English. In the Indian 
context the policy of ‘Divide and Rule’ on the religious lines seems to 
have started taking shape in the minds of the English administrators. 
In the international context, they had both political and commercial 
interests. They had their political interests towards Central and West 
Asia. As regards their commercial interests, they wanted to give a 
practical shape to their long cherished desire of opening the navigatioq 
of the Indus and bringing Turkestan and Khorasan within their 
commercial influence. These books provided, both the practical and 
theoretical, foundations to the English policies. 

M’Gregor , 28 though technically a medical surgeon to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, used his stay at the later’s court for diplomatic ends and 
was instrumental in preventing the annexation of Sind by him . 28 Through 
his works, he not only aimed at providing the English information on the 
nature of the Sikh struggle during the eighteenth century but also general 
information about the Sikhs and suggestions for a right policy towards 
Punjab and Afghanistan . 30 

Cunningham chartered a new philosophy and approach to the 
study of the history of the Sikhs which was quite different from those of 
earlier English writers. No doubt earlier writers had given lot of stress 
on religion in the Sikh struggle for power during the eighteenth century, 
Cunningham vehemently attributed a positive role to religion in the 
history of the Sikhs. His “main endeavour was to give Sikhism its 
place in the general history of humanity, by showing its connexion with 
the different creed of India, by exhibiting it as a natural and important 


27. Ibid. 

28. W, L. M’Gregor wrote his work in two volumes. Both the volumes bore 

different titles. They are: The History of the Sikhs; containing The 
Lives of the Gooroos; The History of the Independent Sirdars, or 
Missuls, and the Life of the Great Founder of the Sikh Monarchy, 
Maharaja Ranjeet Singh, Vol. I and The History of the Sikhs containing 
an account of The War between the Sikhs and the British in 1845-46, Vol. II, 
London, 1S47; Patiala, 1970. 

29. M’Gregor, Vol. II, p. 280. 

30. Ibid., p. 267. 
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result of the Muhammadan Conquest....” 31 His other object “was 
to give some account of the connexion of the English with the Sikhs and 
in part with the Afghans... and to involve them in the web of their 
policy for opening the navigation of the Tndus. and for bringing 
Turkestan and Khorasan within their commercial influence.” 32 

By the time Lepel Henry Griffin published his first book in 1865 8 * 
lot of criticism regarding the British policy towards the cis and trans- 
Sutlej territories had accrued. The critics in his words “believed the 
country was won by the most unjustifiable means, that each new province 
added to the British India signified new crimes, and that the conquerors 
were only successful because they were unscruplous.” 31 Obviously 
Griffin’s main endeavour had been to justify the British policy and offer 
a convincing reply to the hostile criticism. Regarding the British policy 
towards the cis-Sutlej states, he asserted that a sufficient answer could 
be found in the history of those states since the beginning of the 19th 
century. Despite “the preference of the people for the rule of their 
hereditary chiefs,” he stated they (people) “accepted British rule with 
most unfeigned satisfaction.'” 34 In order to justify the annexation of 
Punjab and the daring changes beings introduced in the agrarian set up 
there, 86 * he dubbed the revenue system of Maharaja Ranjit Singh as 
“an organised system of pillage.” 36 Moreover, in an attempt to serve 


3,1. Joseph Davey Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs from The Origin of the 
Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej (Edited by H.L.O. Garett with an 
additional notes by R.R. Sethi;, Delhi, 1955, ‘Author's Preface to the Second 
edition,’ p. XXVIII, 

32. Ibid. 

33. Sir Lepel Henry Griffin, The Punjab Chiefs ; The Historical and 
Biographical Notices of the Principal Families in the territories under the 
Punjab Government, Lahore, 1865. This book was, however, revised and 
enlarged by Charles Francis Massey and published in two volumes, 
Lahore, 1 890. 

34. Lepal Henry Griffin, The Rajas of the Punjab : Being The History of the 
Principal States in the Punjab and Their Political Relations with the 
British Government, Lahore, 1870), Patiala, 1970, ‘Preface to the First 
edition,’ p. v. 

3 5. Ibid, pp. vii-ix. ■ 

35a See for instance, J.C. Dua, ‘Comparative Position of the Village Headman 
During the Early British Rule in the Punjab and the Madras Presidency’; and 
Comparative Position of the village Patwari/Karnum during the early 
British Rule in the Punjab (upto 1885), and Madras Presidency (upto 1855), 
Punjab History Conference, XXI Session, 1987, pp 242-252 and XXII, 
Session, 1988, pp. 177-188 respectively. 

36. Griffin, The Rajas p. iic. 
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the English political interests he also highlighted the political social and 
economic advantages bestowed upon the Punjab chiefs for their services 
rendered, especially during the war against the Gurkhas, the Anglo-Sikh 
wars, revolt of 1857 elc. 37 Griffin’s account of 18th century history of 
the Punjab, though denied by the author, is mainly biographical in style. 
He has, however taken up only those chiefs who bore the title of 
‘Raja.’ 38 He has certainly given nature and details of the major political 
events, prevailing customs, attitudes and social institutions prevailing 
during the 18th century. 

Since none of the above three writers was a witness to the Sikh 
struggle for power during the eighteenth century, they have based their 
information either on the previous writings or upon the anecdotes 
coupled with their own views and politico-economic requirements of their 
government. 

All the above English writers are unanimous that the Sikh Sardars 
had religious harmony and bondage. Griffin has highlighted their 
enthusiasm for their faith and hatred towards the Muhammadans and 
has gone to the extent of saying that they were “hoping for a Sikh 
republic and a time when all northern India would be the heritage of the 
Khalsa ” 39 Cunningham saw a positive role of the religion in the history 
of the Sikhs which developed the “disciples” into a “nation.” 10 But a 
careful study of these works also show that despite religious harmony 
every Sikh Sardar was fighting for the extension of his respective political 
power. Repeated contests between different Sikh Sardars had converted 
the Punjab into a property of a few of the most powerful ones which 
ultimately paved the way for the establishment of monarchy under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 11 Especially after 1767, this change in the 
attitude of the various Sikh Sardars was all the more glaring when the 
necessity of union had no longer remained paramount and would rather 
prefer their own interests to the welfare of the community. 42 But for 
the private jealousies, as has been opined by Griffin, “they would have 
become as formidable and irresistable in North India as the Marathas in 


37. See for example. Ibid., pp. 530-544 and Latif, op. cit., pp. 328-332. 

38. Op. cit., f.n. 34. 

39. M’Gregor, op. cit., i, p. 118 and Griffin, The Rajas , pp. 17,23. 

40. Cunningham, op. cit , p. 1. 

41. See for example, M’Gregor, op. cit., I, p. 118. 

42. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 101. 
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South and West. 43 At the same time he has also asserted that atleast 
upto the time when Maharaja Ranjit Singh came into the picture the 
whole concept of Sikh movement was religious and it was only after 
that it underwent a dramatic change from religious to the political 
expediency. 44 

Regarding the attitude of the local zamindars, particularly 
belonging to the Majha area, towards the Sikh struggle for power, M’ 
Gregor is quite positive in his views that they, being related to the Sikh 
soldiers, would give full support to the Sikh Sardars in emergency. They 
would conceal and protect them “when pursued by the Musulmans.” 45 

As in case of the earlier English writers, all these three writers 
have also asserted that the Durranis had got very much alarmed at the 
daring attacks of the Sikhs and had felt helpless in disputing their (Sikhs) 
claims to the Punjab. With their ultimate success, the Sikh assumed 
overlordship of the land, built up a workable polity and divided into, 
what was called, the misls , 4a In this regard, there is a contradiction in 
the views of the above English writers and as such needs further probing. 
These authors have also referred to the conferring of the title of ‘Raja’ 
on Sardar Alha Singh in 1762 and the assignment of the district of 
Sirhind on an annual revenue of three and a half lakhs of rupees in 
1763. His successor Raja A'mar Singh was not only allowed to continue 
to enjoy the above privileges but was also given the title of 'Raja-i-Rajgan 
Bahadur' and the office of military commander in Sirhind in 1767. 47 


43. Lepel Henry Griffin, Ranjit Singh (Rulers of India Series, edited by 
W.W. Hunter) (Lahore, 1870;, Delhi, 1957, p. 77, also, J.C. Dua, Sir Lepel 
Henry Griffin on Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and his Place in Eighteenth 
Century Punjab History’, Punjab History Conference, XXI, Session, 1987, 

pp. 111-118. 

44. Ibid. 

45. M’Gregor, op. cit , i, p. 114. 

46. . Ibid., pp. 117-118; Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 101, 104; Griffin, The Rajas.., 

pp. 465-67. 

47. Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 92, 101; Griffin, The Rajas.., p. 31; Ranjit Singh, 
pp. 75-77. However, Griffin would not agree with Cunningham on this 
point. The former believed that the title of “Raja-i-Rajgan Bahadur” 
was conferred on the Patiala Chief by the Mughal Emperor, Akbar II on 
the recommendation of General Oehterloriy. But there seems to be nothing 
wrong in it. As long as Durranis were recognised as the sovereign,, .the 
conferring or the renewal of such titles was the prerogative of. the Durrani 
rulers. After the take over by the British and since the Mughal Emperor 
was considered, through nominal, sovereign, this was to be performed by 
him. 
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This group of English writers, like the previous ones, have also 
called the Sikhs and Sikh Sardars as ‘robbers’, ‘marauders’ or ‘predatory 
bands.’ Even Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia the same expression has 
been used and stated that he “became a famous robber .” 18 

Regarding the conferring of title of ‘Raja’ on Sardar Alha Singh 
different reasons have been put forth by these English writers. 
Cunningham and Griffin both are unanimous on the point that the 
Durranis wanted to follow the policy of conciliation. However, the 
former has asserted that behind this step the idea was to widen the 
difference between “a Malwa and a Majha Singh .” 48 Griffin, on the 
other hand, opined that through such type of peaceful means the Durrani 
chief wanted to enlist at least some of them (Sikhs) on his side, ‘first 
against the Delhi government and then against the Marathas .”? 0 

These authors have also maintained that Rakhi was regularly 
levied in the area which the Sikhs subdued but did not annex to their 
territories. Its amount, however, varied from about “a fifth to a half of 
the rental or government share of the produce .” 51 The term Rakhi along 
with the Maharatta system of Chauth, has been described as ‘protection 
money,’ ‘black-mail’ or “in a higher sense, tribute.” 5 ’ 

In the light of the contemporary source material being referred 
to many a view of these English writers need further probing and 
reconsideration. 

The English writers, more especially of the post Ranjit Singh 
period, have unduly over emphasized religion as the main cause of 
struggle. It was basically a political struggle for power. Whatever the 
English wrote has perpetuated and has been mostly accepted as a part of 
primary source material. 

As a matter of fact, the Sikh community/Nanak Panth, which was 
originally socio-religious in character, had, during the course of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, transformed into socio-religious, 
cum political force . 63 In this new set up every Sikh Sardar was fighting 
for his own personal ends. This assertion is further strengthened by 

9 

48. M’Gregor, op. cit., i, p. 147; Cunningham, op. cit., pp: 81, 91; 

Griffin, The Rajas.., p. 17, 

49. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 92. 

50. Griffin, The Rajas , p. 24. 

51. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 95 

52. Ibid. 

53. B.R. Grover, op. cit.. f.n. 3 (i). 
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the fact that though Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia enjoyed the title of 
‘Badshah' or ‘ Suit an-ul- Qaum' , there is no evidence that he was generally 
acknowledged as such. This is not withstanding the fact that he was held 
in highest esteem by the Khalsa. 64 

The English had two fold objectives in their minds. Firstly, 
they wanted to fight the Islamic countries like, Afghanistan, Persia, etc. 
Secondly, the safest way of ruling over India was to follow the policy 
of divide and rule on the religious lines. As such, they wanted to put 
Punjab/Sikhs as a barrier against Pan Islamism. They never wanted 
that Islamic political power should join hands with the Sikhs. It was 
perhaps with this motive in mind that Griffin.contrary to the earlier views 
of the English writers, asserted that it was most likely the mischief on the 
part of the Qazis and Mullahs and could not be the work of Sardar Jassa 
Singh Ahluw'alia as far as striking of the coins in 1757-58 was 
concerned. 56 Even Raja Gulab Singh was given the gaddi of Kashmir 
mainly because of this reason. 5 ® As such, especially after annexation, 
the English played up the religious factor for vested interests. 

As has been convincingly emphasized by Professor Grover in his 
above mentioned different papers based on ccntemporary Persian records 
hither to untapped, that though some *of the Sikh Sardars had been able 
to establish de-facto power over some of the areas of Punjab, the de-jure 
political sovereignty was always claimed by the Durranis. -They 
continued to appoint their own subedar/administrator/vakeel in different 
parts of the Punjab and cis Sutlej territories for general political control 
and, more especially for the realization of revenue. It is a different 
matter that they could do so with varying success and were not able to 
collect the revenue all the times and in all the regions. Even Maharaja 
Alha Singh and Amar Singh were not the sovereign or independent 
chiefs but only a vakeel and zamindar cum jagirdar. Despite the capture 
of Lahore by Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia/Sikhs, regular subedar was 
appointed by the Durranis. All those territories were claimed by the 
Durranis as part of their empire. The contemporary Persian records 
preserved in the Punjab State Archives, Patiala; grant of madad-i-maash 
and aima grants on behalf of the Durrani Kings (Originals preserved at 
Patiala and Chandigarh); Persian Documents covering the period 
practically to the end of the 1 8th century preserved in Bhuri Singh 


54. Ibid , M’Gregor, op. cit., i, p. 147 and Griffin, The Rajas.,, pp. 462-53. 

55. Griffin, The Rajas.., pp. 460-61, 

56. B.R. Grover, op. cit., f.n. 3 (iii). 
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Museum, Chamba; Sheikh Rahim Ali’s Tarikh-i-Manazal-i- Kabul; and 
above all, some of the coins preserved in the Moti Bagh Palace, Patiala 
are some of the irrefutable evidences to prove this assertion.® 7 It would 
certainly not be necessary for the Durrani rulers to come to India every 
time for the collection of revenues when they had their own 
representatives in the form of subedars, vakeels, etc. Moreover* 
despite several references of the collection or demand of rakhi by the 
sardars from different areas, there is hardly any evidence to prove that 
they had been able to establish their sovereignty in those areas. It is 
also clear from the Calendar of Persian Correspondence that the Shah 
not only claimed political sovereignty but also realized peshcush on the 
Mughal pattern. s8 It was only Maharaja Ranjit Singh who ousted the 
Durranis and established his own sovereignty. 

It is wrong to generalise on the part of M’Gregor that the Majha 
Sikhs gave full support to the Sikh Sardars in emergency. This contentioft 
of the author can be viewed as an attempt to widen the gulf between 
the Majha and the Malwa Sikhs In this regard it is important to note 
at least two things, (i) the observations made by Griffin on the nature 
of the records available pertaining to the Majha Sikhs for period l?08- 
17*0, and (ii) the contents of the Calendar of Persian Correspondence . 
Griffin observed that the above material was ‘me agre and unreliable.’ 69 
The later records show that the fear of Shah was so great in the minds 
of the local zamindars that on many an occasion they refused to co- 
operate with the Sikh Sardars, including Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, 
even in dire emergency. 60 

The collection of rakhi by the Sikh Sardars has been rightly 
clubbed with the Mahratta system of the collection of chauth. But it 
is wrong to describe them as ‘blackmail.’ As a matter of fact, rakhi, 
chauth and peshcush are all synonymous terms and have the same 
meaning. It was' an established practice of the Mughals to collect 
peshcush or tribute from the protected areas. 81 It is a different matter 


57. For further details see, B.R. Grover, op cit., f.n. 3. 

58. 79 Paper of news, p. 26; and 279 From Raja Shitab Roy, p. 84, 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence, ii, 1767-69, Persian Correspondence, 
Feb. 17, 1767, pp. 26-27 and April 8, 1767. p. 8 respectively. 

59. Griffin, Raniit Singh, p. 72. 

60. 65 Another Paper of news, p. 22, Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 
ii, 1767-69, Persian Correspondence, Feb. 19, 1767, pp. 22-23. 

61. For details see, B.R. Grover, op. cit., f.n. 3 (v), 
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that in regard to the percentage of the state demand thus demanded, the 
division of the money thus collected and in other details, there was, of 
course, no similarity. This would depend upon the various circumstances 
.and theTe could be variations in the same system. All the same, it is 
correct that the Sikh Sardars had followed the Mughal practice and had 
not irivented anything new. 

As far as describing the Sikh and Sikh Sardars as ‘robbers,’ 
committing ‘depredation’ and. ‘highway robbery’ is concerned, it can 
safely be pointed out that this is a concept usually used from the 
imperialist view point. Whenever, the revolting zamindars realized the 
revenue of a particular area after occupation, from the imperialist angle 
it was described as plunder, loot, pillage, etc. Same is true about the 
Mughal description about the Marathas and the British description about 
the palegars in the South India and the Sikhs in the Punjab, etc. It is 
a question of terminology used for ihe activities of the Sikhs, the 
IVfarathas and the palegars. As a matter of fact they were fighting for a 
cause. 02 

The documents like, the Calendar of Persian Correspondence 
also reveal that the Sikhs had also been persuaded by the English to 
side with them, especially against the Rohillas, on the payment of some 
money. 63 This show that the Sikhs and Sikh Sardars were in no way 
different from other contemporary Indian political chiefs, e.g. the 
Nawabas of Carnatic, Awadh, Bengal, etc. They (Sikhs) had also 
failed to understand the aggressive and expansionist nature of the 
British, who wanted to check the growth of Sikh power as well. 


62. J.C. Dua, op. cit., f.n. 43. 

63. 279, An account of the Vazir’s (Nawab Asafu’d-Daulah’s) overtures to 

the Khalisa Sikh Chiefs for an alliance against the Rohillas, dated 
September 20, 1767; and 280. From Nahar Singh, Chief of the Gu jars, 
dated September 20, 1776, Calendar of Persian Correspondence, V, 1778-80, 
ftp. 41-43. 
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The Concept of Guru in Sikhism 

Devinder Kumar Verma* 


The term ‘Guru’ as applied in Sikhism, refers to the manifest form 
0 which God takes as preceptor of mankind. According to The Aiteraya 
Upahishad and The Kiilarnava Tantra ‘gu’ signifies darkness, ‘ru’ that 
which restrains it, so a guru is a restainer of ignorance . 1 In the words 
of Teja Singh ‘gu’ means ‘darkness’, ‘ru’ means ‘light’* thus a guru 
is one who delivers those who accept his teachings and discipline from 
darkness to enlightenment; front samsara, the road of rebirths to moksha, 
spiritual realization and release . 2 

The Guru in Sikhism, is the saviour, the teacher, the prophet, the 
spiritual guide to lead the disciples on the path of righteousness. In the 
terminology of the Sikh faith, this is the most exalted spiritual title and 
none except ten Masters or preceptors- of the Sikh faith and the 
scripture itself are entitled to be designated by it. The Guru is perfect 
as God and not God himself but realizes God in practical life. 
The Guru is a, God, an illuminated person through whom God 
reveals Himself . 3 The Sikh Gurus believed that the true Guru is God 
himself’ In the Adi Granth God has again and again been called as 
Guru ; 4 Guru Gobind Singh also in his Dasam Granth considers God 
as his True and Supreme Guru . 5 ‘The Guru’ referred to in the Adi 
Grarcf/z is the key that opens the lock of materialism, which keeps man 
confined in the daik chamber of the mind with bodily roof over head . 6 
He is the spiritual guide, through whose injunctions and holy influence 


* Lecturer, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
1. W. Owen Cole, The Guru in Sikhism, London,' 1982, p. 2. 

2 Teja Singh, Sikhism ■ Its Ideals and Institutions, Bombay, 1938, pp. 12-29. 

3. Zulfiqar Ardastani Maubid; Dabistan-i-Mazahib (1745), Cownpore, 1904, Vol. II, 
p. 225. 

4. Dhan Dhan Guru wad Purakh hai Mai dase har Sabase. Adi Granth, Suhi 
Mohalla 4. 

5. Pakhayan Charitra, Benti Chaupai-405 (385); cf, Zafarnama, 71, 

6. Guru kunji pah nival man kotha tan chhat, Nanak gur bin man katakna ugharhe 
avar na kunji hath. Arjan, Guru, Adi Granth, p. 1237. 
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the seeker is to so mould his spiritual life as to find his own emanci- 
pation. 7 

The Guru, however, does not claim for himself any special position 
in relation to the Sikhs, beyond that of teacher. There is no difference 
between the Guru and a Sikh. 8 But Guru Gobind Singh goes a 
step further when he says : 

He alone is my Sikh who follow the discipline laid down. 
Nay, he become my master and I his servant.® 

Guru Nanak, as we know, had during his life time, selected and 
appointed his successor, Guru Angad. The succeeding Guru completely 
merged himself into the preceding Guru and in turn became Nanak 
himself. This practice was followed by all the succeeding Gurus. . 

In the following pages the study mainly concentrates on Guru 
Gobind Singh as the spiritual leader of the humanity. 

The voluntary surrender of Guru Gobind Singh to the fold of 
baptized Singhs., the Khalsa, was a thing unique in the history of 
religions. And well has this strange phenomenon been acclaimed by 
Bhai Gurdas II, a poet of the 18th century, saying 

Waih pargateo mard agammra waryam ikela 

wah : wah Gobind Singh, ape gur chela. 10 

[Lo : there appeared an unfaithomable man, wonderful, 

wonderful : is Guru Gobind Singh a venerable protector as 

well as the humble disciple]. 

But historians like Mohammad Latif could not understand the 
philosophy and motives of Guru Gobind Singh. Latif says, “It was the 
intention of Govind to modify the code of Nanak as laid down in 
the Adi Granth, and with the object he sent his men to Sodhis of 
Kapurthala (Kartarpur) to bring to him the Adi Granth signed by Guru 
Arjun, which was at that time in their custody, but as the Sodhis were 
averse to the religious belief of Govind and did not acknowledge him 
as their Guru, they declined to lend the book to Govind, making the 

7. Gurbachan Singh Talib, Guru Nanak — His Personality and Vision, Jullunder, 
1969, pp. XXIX-XXX. 

8. Guru Sikh Sikh guru hai eko gur updesh chalaye, Adi Granth, p. 444; cf. Senapat, 
Sri Gursobha (ed.), Ganda Singh, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1980, p. 36. 

9. Rahni rahey soee Sikh mera, O Sahib main us ka chera, Rahitnama Bhai Desa 
Singh, Surinder Singh, The life and Ideas of Guru Gobind Singh, New Delhi, 1986, 

p. 100. 

10. Bhai Gurdas II, Varan; Ram Kali Var Padshahi Dasvin Ki (ed ), S.G.P.C. Amritsar 
1964, Var No. 41. 
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touching remark that if the Guru, who styled himself the ‘true king’ 
had the genius of a law-giver, he would do well to make a Granth of 
his own .” 11 Latif betrays his ignorance regarding Guru Gobind Singh’s 
motives. The Guru translated the ideals of Guru Nanak in actuality. 
He could never even think of making any change in the religious 
philosophy of the originator of the faith. According to Zulfiqar Ardistani 
Maubid, “The Sikh belief is that all the Gurus are identical with 
Nanak.” 1 * Some believe that accepting the challenge of Dhir Mai the 
Guru composed the Dasam Granth ; 13 while others assert that it was the 
refusal that led him to dictate the whole Granth to Bhai Mani Singh 
during his” stay at Damdama . 14 

Transformation of Sikh community under Guru Govind Singh 
was of a great historical significance. Apart from bringing about inner 
revolution, the Guru was instrumental in bringing about the external 
revolution among his followers. In fact, he created a sort of harmony 
in the inner and outer personality of a Sikh. So, incarnation of 
the Khalsa goes to his credit. He made his Khalsa to have earnest 
living and to meditate upon the name of God. 

Contrary to Jadunath Sarkar’s view, during the days of Guru 
Gobind Singh, there was a marked increase in the number of devotees 
as well as the congregational gatherings. The devotees felt the highest 
bliss while sitting in the presence of the Guru. They basked in the 
aura of Spiritual Being of his personality. 

Innumerable great deeds of the Guru are on record- Right from 
the beginning to the end of his life Guru Gobind Singh was revered by 
his people as a Guru. He was not primarily a soldier rather he was a 
man of God. Battles were inflicted upon him and he was compelled 
as a last resort to unsheath his sword. War was neither a vocation nor 
an avocation for him, instead his vocation was to hold the religious 
seat of his ancestors and the avocation to teach the Sikh ideals. He 
had to tread the path of sword in order to save his followers and defend 
the religion of the others. The motto behind it was genuinely religious. 
He, as a Guru, forbade his followers to misuse the sword. It was to 


11. Mohammad Latif, op, cit., pp. 271-72; cf, Indubhusan Banerjee, Evolution of the 
Khalsa , Vol I, Calcutta, 1947, Appendix-D, p. 191. 

12. Zulfiqar Ardistani Maubid, op. cit-, p. 253; cf. Bhai Gurdas , Varan, Fori. 

13. Court, Major Heciry, History of the Sikhs or Sikhan De Raj di Vithaya, Lahore, 
1885, p. 43. 

14. Rattan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Par hash (1841), Amritsar, 1939, p.255; 
Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, Vol. V, London, 1909, p. 233. 
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be usee as a weapon of amity, not enmity. As he himself quotes in his 
work t achittar Natcik, he eame in this world to fulfil god’s mission 
expounded by the earlier Gurus, 15 He was not after conquering the 
lands, otherwise inspiring his followers, he would have created a 
state, 

Throughout his life the Guru pursued his spiritual callings even 
under \ery odd and unfavourable circumstances He lived every moment 
of his life in contemplation of . the Eternal, and sought to guide his 
steps by His will and behest. Even in the battlefield he would never 
do away with his early morning recitation of Asa di Var, This we can- 
not expect from any military general. It could be possible only of a 
spirjtml leader like Guru Gobjpd Singh, 

H< fought for the cause of neglected and downtrodden people. It 
wa$ nejiher a pastime for him nor an act of revenge against an individual 
or a government. Ip the year 1 705 when the Mughal forces of Sirhind 
and; Lahore and of the Hdj Chiefs, had laid a close siege of Anandpur, 
the Sik is were reduced, to the last extremity in their life apd death 
struggle for the defence against the enemy. In this battle ops day some 
Sikfis complained to Guru Gobind S,ingh that Bhai Kanaihpya, the 
Sikh water-server, was. behaving ip extra-ordinary manner in the field 

of battle and was serving water to the wounded and dying enemies as 
well and helping them to rise again to light against the Sikhs. This, 
according to them, was an act of treachery deserving the severest 
punishment. The Guru immediately sent for him and asked to explain 
his conduct. “I am only serving the thirsty, my Lord, and in doing 
so, I am only obeying your command. Whosoever asks for the water, 

I give it tp him. 1 see the Lord in all creation, I cannot distinguish 
between friends and foes. Both in the Sikhs and the Muslims, there is but 
one anc the same God. They are all His progeny, and I serve water 
to the thirsty children of His, whosoever they are.” 16 “He who remains 
detached, doing service is rewarded by the proximity of the Lord.” 17 

Th« Guru was highly pleased at the explanation of Bhai Kanaihaya. 
In him he (the Guru) saw the real Sikh who had truly imbibed the 
spirit of Sikhism. 

15. Gobin 1 Singh, Guru, Bachittar Natak, VI, 29. 

16. Sukba Singh, Gut Bilas Dasvin Paishahi (1797), Patiala, 1970, p. 284; Santokb Singh 
Gur pcittap Suraj Grdnth(ed:y, Bhai' Vir Singh, Amritsar, 1926-37, Rut 6, Ansu 8; 
Maca iliffe, op. cit., Vol. V, pp. 173-74; Kartar Singh, Jiwan Katha Guru Gobind 
Singh Ludhiana, 1951, p. 206. 

17. Sewa kart hoe nihkami, tis kau hot prapat swami. Guru Arjun, Adi Gran th, 
Gauri Rag Ashtpadi XVIII, 2. 
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The Gurji had great tolerance and forbearance. It will not do for 
us to forget that whatever else he might have been. Guru Gobind Singh 
was first and foremost a great religious leader. None, but a person of 
saintly disposition, highly spiritual and with a complete resignation 
to the will of God, could have behaved as he did during the acute 
crisis of his life. The patience and serenity with which he hears the 
demise of his younger sons, and the way he passes on this information 
to the mother of the children, cannot be expected of an ordinary 
human being or a mere army general.- 8 This is possible only of a 
Spiritual Lama. He faces all difficulties 19 and with the supreme composure 
and serenity goes on with his work as if nothing has happend. He 
compiled a new recension of the Guru Granth Sahib in 1706 at Damdama 
Sahib, added to his own compositions and busied himself in laying 
strong foundation of Sikhism in Malwa tract. It is significant that 
after a very close contact with the Guru for more than a year, Emperor 
Bahadur Shah treated him as a darvesh and after his death ordered that 
the considerable movable property left by him be relinquished to the 
heirs, though according to rule, it ought to have been confiscated. 20 It 
is thus clear that predominant trait in the Guru’s character was that he 
was a man of God. It is unthinkable that a man who had preached as 
under, could be anything other than a Guru : 

The temple and the mosque are the same; the Hindu worship 
and the Musalman prayer are the same; all men are the 
same; it is through error they appear different... Musalmans • 
and Hindus adopt the customary dress of their different 
countries. 

All men have the same eyes, the same ears, the same body, the same 
build, a compound of earth, air; fire and water. 

Allah and Abekh are the same; the Purans and the Quran axe the 
same; they are all alike; it is the one God who created all. 21 


18. Cf . Indubhusan Banerjee, op. cit. (ed. 1947), pp. 157-58. 

19. He had to leave Anaadpur in 1705, his hearth and home. He got separated from 
his companions and life-partners and sons; he could, with great difficulty, save 
himsef from the murderous fire of the Mughal artillery, yet he did not lose the 
balance of his mind. 

20. Irvine, W., Later Mughal s, Vol. I, London, 1922, p. 91; cf. News letter 
November 11, 1708-9 Ramzan, 1120 A.H., Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla, English 
translation by Bhagat Singh. The Panjab Past and Present , Vol. XVIII, October 
1984, p. 25. 

21. Akal Ustat, 85-86; Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. V, pp. 275-76; Indubhusan Banerjee, 
op. cit., p. 158. 
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Guru Nanak’s Voice— a Living 
Appeal to Modern Society 

Gurbachan Singh Nayyar* 


Traditions have their own significant place in history. They go a 
long way in bringing to lime light the life of public heroes and highlight 
their thoughts, deeds and achievements. They also reflect the extra- 
ordinary influence of the towering and magnetic personality on the 
common mind. In other words the material contained in them is an 
indirect expression of the captivating influence of the great souls upon 
us through their attainments. Lot of tradition has gathered round 
the name of Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikh religion. 

Guru Nanak, the founder, held high spiritual ideas. He desired to 
liberate the contemporary society of false and futile religious and social 
practices. He was mainly concerned with achieving salvation. His 
denunciation of contemporary society was intimately connected with 
his ideas of attaining liberatton of the soul from transmigration. For 
him, worldly pursuits were just means to an end. He condemned 
outright some of the prevailing customs and institutions 1 because they 
were a hindrance in his religious mission. Actually Guru Nanak had 
his own unique and simple method of giving birth to ideas in others. 
He devoted the prime of his life for the propagation of his doctrines 
of universal love of God and brotherhood of man in far flung areas 
of the world. He struggled hard to create harmony in two major 
difle rent cultures of Hinduism and Islam. He placed reliance on the 
existence of God as the true creator of the universe who is the be-all 
and end-all of man’s life. God is boundless, inaccessible, invisible, 
eternal and holy. The Guru recommended the life of a householder 
for the attainment of salvation. One may be absorded in God remaining 
in the midst of family ties but one has to remain detached. God is a 


♦Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. . Sri GuruGranth Sahib (compiled by Guru Arjan in A.D. 1604), Asa Makalla I, 
pp. 349, 471 (Hereafter abbreviated as S. G. G. S.). 
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diamond in the golden fortress of the body. Reading, writing, repeating 
and reciting of His Name will ferry the mortals across the terrible 
ocean. Tradition gathered round the name of Guru Nanak has a plenty 
to say about him. 

Guru Nanak’s denunciation of caste system is well known and is 
depicted in several places in his hymns : 

Each one of you should see the light within and do not ask 
for caste as caste is of no use hereafter . 2 
While castigating the caste system Guru Nanak remarked : 

God does not care for our caste or birth. 

Hence one should look for the house of truth. 

For, as one’s deeds be, so be one’s caste . 3 
The Guru stressed that one should wear the thread of high morals : 
Mercy the cotton, contentment the thread, continence the 
knot, truth the twist. 

This sacred thread pertains to the soul. 

For neither it breaks nor it is smeared with soil, nor burnt 
nor goes to waste. 

Those, who put it on their necks, Nanak, are blessed . 4 5 
Guru Nanak’s concept of a Brahman is evident : 

He alone is a Brahman who knows Brahma and exercises 
meditation, severes self-discipline, austerity, and upright 
deeds. 

Such one is worthy of being worshipped . 6 
Guru Nanak also commented about a Kshatriya : 

A Kshatriya is he who is practically a hero and devotes his 
body to mercy and almsgiving and with the knowledge of 
of right soil, sows the seed of beneficence. 

Such one is accepted at the Court of the Almighty . 9 
We find numerous references in Guru Nanak’s compositions about 
political tyranny : 

Je rat lage kapre jama hoi pilit 

Jo rat piwahi mansa tin kio nirmal chit 7 


2. S ■ G ■ G. Si. P- 349; Cf. Gopal Singh (tr.), Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Delhi, 
Jallandhar, etc., 1960-62, p. 339. 

3. S- G. G. S, Parbhati Mahalla I, p. 1330; Cf. Gopal Singh, op. cit,. IV, p. 1226. 

4. 5 G. G. S-, Asa Mahalla I, p. 471; Gopal Singh, op. cit., II p. 464. 

5. 5. G. G. S., Shalok Varan te Vadhik, Mahalla I, p. 1411. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid-, Var Majh Mahalla I, p. 140. 
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Guru Nansk argues that robes get spoiled if they are stained with 
blood. Similarly, those who take human blood, cannot have a pure 
and stainless heart. 

Nevertheless Guru Nanak's injunctions deal with multifarious 
aspects of man’s personality and guide us in the spiritual and temporal 
concerns. We learn a great deal about his magnificent personality 
from the tradition gathered round his name. 

Tradition goes about him that his father got him admitted in a 
maktab when he was hardly five and when the teacher tried to teach 
him ‘alif’ the very first letter of the Persian alphabet, Nanak reacted 
strongly and convinced the teacher that this letter pointed out the 
very existence of Alha — God and there was no need of learning 
anything more than this or anything less than this. This remark of the 
child left every body stunned. 

Nanak’s father, on seeing indifferent aptitude of his son towards 
learning the 3 R’s was compelled to ask him to take the cattle to the 
field for grazing. Nanak who was from the very beginning inclined 
towards remembering God and nothing beyond Him,, did not object 
to the father’s bidding and started grazing cattle. Tradition goes that 
when once Nanak’s herd of cattle destroyed the field of a certain farmer, 
while he was busy in his God-worship, Rai Bhular, the hakim of the 
area on listening to the complaint against Nanak sent for: him. Nanak 
showed his ignorance and said that he could not think of any loss 
to the field by his cattle. The hakim and the people of the place felt 
astonished when they visited the spot and found the destroyed field 
again blooming with crops. Similar was the astonishment when the 
hakim once found Nanak sleeping while grazing the cattle in the field 
and a cobra making a shadow around his face with his spreading 
hood. 

Khushwaqt Rai narrates a tradition that once a man came to Guru 
Nanak while he was at Kandhar during one of his udasis or travels and 
requested him to give him something by way of charity on God's Name. 
As Garu Nanak had nothing with him, he asked the man to sell him 
in the bazar on God’s Name and have for his requirement whatever 
he received after selling him. The man then exactly did what Guru 
Nanak had advised him and received a sum of rupees two hundred and 
fifty with which he fulfilled his requirements. The man who purchased 
the. Guru, engaged him in grazing cattle which work Gut u Nanak 
performed without grudge. One night Guru Nanak sang such a melodi- 
ous hymn in praise of the Almighty, expressing sadest thoughts, on 
hearing which the man was utterly surprised. The man became attuned 
with the Ilhai bani. He atonce came to know about the heights of Guru 
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Nanak’s spiritual wisdom 8 and surrendered before him. It is also 
a well known saying about Guru Nanak that he once protected himself 
from the wrath of a saint named Wali Qandhari and the impression of 
his palm is still their on the mountain to narrate the incident. 

After his death Hindus and Muslims had a dispute over the question 
of his cremation. The Hindus owed him and wanted to cremate him 
in accordance with their own rites while Muslims also claimed him as 
their saint and wanted to have their ways of burial according to the 
shriat. It is generally held that when the dushala or the robe was lifted 
from his dead body, nothing was found except flowers. This explains 
that Guru Nanak was the teacher of all irrespective of their religion. 

As a matter of fact. Guru Nanak’s voice of living appeal to the 
modern society is remarkable. Religious life is not concerned with 
externals. Guru Nanak’s injunctions insisted that outward observance 
was simply an end in itself. As in the days of Guru Nanak, discords 
in the name of religion even now plutes the society, the solution of which 
can be conveniently found in the injunctions of Guru Nanak. Guru 
Nanak’s teachings established the spirit of affirmation and the world 
is taken as a reality because withdrwal from worldly hardships is deemed 
as the negation. 

Of course. Guru Nanak’s teachings have broad based humanitarian 
and universal appeal. Both the Hindus and Sikhs owe it. Muslims 
too are fond of the Guru’s teachings. During the struggle against 
fanaticism of the Mughals, they stood together for survival. This 
tradition made the Hindus and the Sikhs to sit together in 1947 at the 
Akal Takhat got build by Guru Hargobind in 1606 inorder to devise 
defensive ways from the imperial rule of the British. Albeit, the patri- 
otism of the Hindus and Sikhs both is sometimes forced to feel 
uncomfortable and receive discredit due to maliciously motivated 
communal motives. The excellence lies in understanding the eternal 
reality which Guru Nanak’s injunctions have tought us to attain the 
highest bliss. 


8.,,i.Khushwaqt Rai, Tawarikh-i-Ahwal-i-Sikhan, MS. Punjab State Archives, Patiala, 
t f. 3-4. 
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Lt. Col. Gulcharan Singh (Retd.)* 


Before the advent of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Sikh soldiery 
was essentially composed of horsemen. Infantry was considered to be 
inferior to the cavalry, and, in times of war, was left behind to protect 
garrisons, or to look after the women, or it would follow the fighting 
forces as best as it could. In the latter case whenever any one came 
in possession of a horse, whether bought or stolen, he would change into 
a horseman. S.R. Kohli describes the status of infantry in India thus: 
“The Infantry, as the previous military history of the country reveals, 
never became popular in India, either with the Mughals or with the 
Sikhs and the Marathas. Afoot soldier was held in poor esteem, and 
little or no consideration was shown him. In the time of Akbar he was 
included in the Pay Lists with the doorkeepers, the palace-guards, the 
letter-carriers and the palki-bearers. Similarly, with the Sikhs in 
pre-Ranjit Singh times, Infantry was mostly relegated to the position 
of garrisoning forts .” 1 Ranjit Singh understood the “value of the 
turbulent and indisciplined nature” of the character of the Sikhs, and 
controlled them by means of proper military discipline and turned them 
into an efficient fighting machine. 

Very early in life, Maharaja Ranjit Singh realised that the Sikh 
system then prevalent did not suit the genius of his people, nor was it 
adequate to enab'e him win victories over the well disciplined and well 
trained regular armies of the British or the Afghans. He thoroughly 
mastered the secret of the superiority of the British organization and 
resolved to reform his army on similar lines He changed the entire 
set-up of his army especially in its organization, the equipment and the 
methods of fighting; cavalry lost its importance and infantry became the 


*Model Town, Jullundur. 

1 “The Organisation of the Khalsa Army’’ [Teja Singh and Ganda Singh Eds.]. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, First Death Centenary Memorial, Patiala, 1970, p. 66. 
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favourite service. He employed ^officers from foreign countries such as 
ranee and Italy, as the British East India Company had refused to 
loan British officers to the Maharaja. These foreign officers introduced 
the system that had become common in Europe where infantry had been 
acknowledged as the superior arm. By continuous efforts the infantry 
ecame well disciplined, steady and a formidable force. Their endurance 
was increased and a regiment could march 30 miles a day for days 
continuously. Steinbach, at the head of a Sikh column, once did 300 
miles in 12 days. 2 And M’Gregor adds: “it must be honestly confessed, 
however, that the Sikh soldiery have remarkable pedestrian powers, 
and these have obtained for them the cognomen of “iron legs.” The 
distance between Lahore and Amritsar backwards and forwards, 
nearly sixty miles, is often travelled over by a Sikh during a single 
night. 3 

In 1 822, the Maharaja “after some hesitation and a prolonged 
examination of (the General’s) qualifications” employed Ventura, 4 an 
Italian General of honour and reputation who had served under 
Napoleon. He was placed in charge of infantry and he commanded a 
special force called Fauj-i- Khas — a corps de elite— the first in rank, 
discipline and equipment in the Sikh army. It consisted of four infantry 
battalions, two cavalry regiments and some artillery. Before the First 
Anglo-Sikh War, the Fauj-i-Khas named ^ after respective commanders 
was composed of the following: 

(a) Regulary infantry (3176 men) divided into four battalions as 
under : 

A Khas Battalion (820); 

A Gorkha Battalion (707); 

Dewa Singh’s Battalion (839); 

Sham Sota’s Battalion (810). 

(b) Regular cavalry 1667 strong, composed of the following : 

A Grenadier Regiment (730); 

A Dragoon Regiment (750); 

A troop of Life Guards (187). 

(c) Artillery. It had 34 guns, 835 men and were known as 
Ilahi Bakhsh ka Topkhana, after the name of the best artillery 
officer who commanded it. 


2. H. Steinbach, The Punjab, London, 1845. 

3. W.L.M’ Gregor, The History of the Sikhs, Vol. II (London, 1846), p. 88. 

4. In view of the state of affairs that developed after the Maharaja’s death, Ventura 
resigned from the service. 
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(d) The flag of the French Legion was a tri-colour with Guru 
Gobind Singh on horseback carrying the falcon on his 
right wrist. 6 

The pay of this special force was Rs. 96,067 per mensum. Initially, 
the Sikhs would not join infantry, so the 1 Maharaja had to get the 
Poorbias for this force. To make this service popular the 
Maharaja paid particular attention to it; he increased its pay, 
improved its drill and equipment. The foot soldier whose work pleased 
the Maharaja, received gifts from the latter who often attended the 
parade in person. The sons of the Sikh Sardars who offered themselves 
to serve in the infantry were granted jagirs and stipends. In his time, 
writes Lepel Griffin, “the infantry were the pick of the youth of the 
country; only the handsomest and strongest men were selected.” 6 
Because of the Maharaja’s perseverance, his personal interest in it. 
Land gifts and jagirs to those who joined it, infantry overcame all 
opposition and became a corps-de-elite; it became the mainstay of the f 
Lahore Army, a standing army regularly paid from the treasury, 
displacing the old system of feudal levies by the chiefs. In due course 
this service became popular with Sikhs also. As is evident from Table 
I below, infantry, as was the case with* the Maharaja’s artillery, 
considerably increased in strength. “It was,” writes S.R. Kohli, “indeed a 
radical change in the old order of things, and the scrapping, through 
gradual at first, became complete in the end.” 7 

TABLET 1 


Year 

Strength 

Monthly Salary 

1819 

7,748 

Rs. 60,172 

1823 

11,681 

Rs. 84,162 

1828 

15,825 

Rs. 1,16,284 

1831 

20,000 

Rs. 

1833 

20,577 

Rs. 1,67,962 

1838 

26,617 

Rs. 2,27,660 

1843 

37,791 

Rs. 4,83,056 

1 845 

53,962 

Rs. 5,70,205 


5. Baron Charles Hugel, Travels in Cashmere and the Punjab (London, 1845), 
p. 336. 

6. Sir Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh (Oxford, 1905), p. 135. 

7. Ibid , p. 66. 
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Upto 1813, as revealed by the Pay Rolls, when there were only 
two battalions of Sikhs, the bulk of the infantry consisted of Hindustanis, 
Gorkhas and Afghans. But from 1818 onwards Sikh element became 
more prominent and by 1831 Poorbias were completely replaced by 
Panjabis. In 1838, the strength of the Maharaja’s infantry was 26,600 
with a monthly salary of Rs. 2,27,600. This was now composed of 
Sikhs, Hindus and Muslims in all ranks, the criterian being efficiency 
and not any caste or creed. There were no percentages fixed on 
population. 

The beginning was made in 1803 when two battalions were 
raised from the deserters of the English East India Company. In 1808, 
its strength rose to 1,500; they were organised into five battalions each 
about 200 to 400 strong. In 1821, the strength of infantry was raised 
to 10,000, i.e. about seven times, and the strength of the battalions 
ranged from 200 to 800 men. Later, in 1822-31 it was raised from 
900 to 1,100 men. By 1838, the strength of the battalion was decreased 
from 600 to 800 men. The number of infantry battalions at various 
times were as given in Table II below. 

TABLE II 


Year Number of Companies 

battalions 

1811 9 10 

1812 8 12 

1813 8 Some 

1814 12 - 

1819-20 13 Some 

1821-22 14 — 

1823-26 17 — 

1831-32 21 Some 

1833-35 22 — 

1835- 36 26 Some 

1836- 37 28 — 

1837- 38 29 — 

1838- 39 31 — 


Organisation 

Ranjit Singh’s infantry was organised into battalions (paltans) 
the administrative and manoeuvring unit — of 900 men each. A 
battalion had eight companies of about 100 men each. The company 
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was further divided into four sections of 25 men each. See the chart 
given below: 

Infantry battalion (900 men) 

•f 

i i i i i i i i 

Comp- Comp- Comp- Comp- Comp- Comp- Comp- Comp- 
any any any any any any any any 
(109 . 
men) 


Section Section Section Section 
(25 men) 

A battalion was commanded by a kumedan (commandant) with 
a major as his assistant, and an officer to carry out the duties of an 
adjutant. The company was commanded by a subedar, and the section 
by an havaldar assissted by a naik. The various officers, other ranks 
and followeres or ami a in an infantry battalion were as under : 

(a) Regimental officers : 

Kumedan (Commandant) 

Major 

Adjutant 

Munshi ("clerk), to call and check the rolls; 

Mutassadi (accountant), to maintain the regimental accounts. 
Granthi, to recite the Guru Granth Sahib. Guru Granth Sahib 
was generally kept near the Regimental Flag. 

(b) Company : 

Subedar, 

Jemadar, 

Sarjan (sergeant), 

Havildar, 

Naik, 

Phuriya (furrier), 

Bugler, 

Trumpeter. 

(c) Camp followers: 

Sarban (camel driver), 

Khalasi ( saqqa or water carrier), J 
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Mis try (smith), 

Jhanda-bardar (flag bearer), 

Beldar (spadesman), 

Najjar (mason), 

Langri (cook, 2 per company). 

Light tents and beasts of burden were allowed in a fixed 
proportion to each infantry battalion. 

Financial Aspect : 

To give an idea of the cost of an infantry battalion we will take 
for example one battalion raised and maintained by General Hari Singh 
Nalwa. The figures as given by S.R. Kohli 8 are as under : 

(a) Strength and salary per annum = 632 men, Rs. 56,892. 

Combatants = 576, Rs. 4 447 per month. 

Non-combatants =56, Rs. 264 per month. 

Contingencies = Rs. 30 per month. 

Total amount = 632 men, Rs. 4,741 per month. 

(b) Estimated cost of equipment provided as under : 

Uniform after every two years). 

Tents after every three years), / 

Animals for carriage and transport), Rs. 12,108. 

Repairs, 

Contingencies. 

(c) To make up for deficiency in the income from jagir and other 

sources of income Rs. 13,100. 

Total cost of maintenance of an infantry 
battalion 632 men strong Rs. 82,100. 

The details regarding the then prevailing cost of various items of 
military epuipment were as under : 


Uniform of men and officers 

Rs. 

3,596 

Doali-o-tashdan (saddles and leather 



pouches @ Rs. 1-8-0 per piece.) 

Rs. 

720 

Tufang (matchlock) @ Rs. 16 per piece 

Rs. 

7,680 

Tents 

Rs. 

1,100 

Jhande (flags) 

Rs. 

30 

Banners (nishan) 

Rs. 

50 

Musical instruments 

Rs. 

200 

Camels for transportation @ Rs. 60 per 

Rs. 

3,000 

Total 

Rs. 16,526 


8. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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The normal rates of pay in the Maharaja’s army were: General- Rs. 
400 to 460; Colonel - Rs. 300 to 350; Commandant - Rs. 60 ’ to 1 50; 
Major - Rs. 21 to 25; Subedar - Rs. 20 to 30; Jemadaf - Rs. 15 to 22; 
Sepoy - Rs, 7 to 8£. 

Generals Ventura and Allard were the exceptions; they were paid 
Rs. 25,000 per annum each. 

The pay of officers and men 6f the above mentioned battalion 
maintained by General Nalwa per month were , Commandent - Rs, 100; 
Adjutant - Rs. 60:; Major - Rs, 15; Subedar - Rs. 21; Havildar - Rs. 11; 
Naik - Rs. 9; Quarter Havildar - Rsi 8; Nishanchi - Rs. 1 ; Private - Rs. 
7; Total. Rs. 4,2791. Langris - 10 - Rs. 40; Saqqas 10 - Rs 40; Sarba 1 - 
Rs. 3 5; Jhanda bardars 4 - Rs. 16; Gharyalis 4 - Rs. 21 ; Khalasis 7 - Rs 
36; Smiths and carpenters 4 - Rs. 30; Beldars 7 - Rs. 42; Harkara 
(runner 1) - Rs.j4. Total = Rs. 264. 

To meet the expenses of this battalion, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
had given General Nalwa a jagir with an annnal value of Rs. 67,100. 
Besides, he could count upon an income of Rs. 15,000 per year by 
deducting this amount from the pay of the servicemen on account of 
kit and clothing provided to them. Thus the total income coming to 
Rs. 82,100. 

Battalion Stores and Offices : 

Each. infantry battalion maintained the following two imprortant 
stores 

(a) Magazine for keeping arms. 

(b) . Clothingland equipment stores. 

Tn addition, when ' the need arose there was another store for keeping- 
rations. 

To carry out office work and for keeping records there was a 
battalion office functioning-under the commandant of the battalion. 

Equipment 

Before the Maharaja’s advent the Sikhs were armed' with bow 
and arrow, and a sword. Ranjit Singh equipped his infantry' with better 
and modern weapons; in 1808 it was epuipped partly with muskets and 
partly with . matchlocks fixed with bayonets. Besides, they had the 
musket pouch, across belt and a toshadan or bag for food. In 1831 
flintlock’ became popular and the entire regular infantry was equipped 
with this weapon. Some were armed with bharmars, a weapon invented 
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indigenously and is considered to be better than both the matchlock and 
flintlock. In addition, they carried short arms a* the personal weapons 
such as swords, daggers, spears and lances. 

Irregular infantry were armed with toradars and matchlocks 
produced in the Maharaja’s own workshops called mislr-khanas. 

Dress 

In the dress for his army the Maharaja had imitated the English 
past India Company. For the infantary the dress consisted of the 
following items : 

(a) Turban or cap of Banat (to start with a scarlet turban was 
the only item of uniformity. These were of various colours 
such as white, fed, green, yellow acedrding td the regiment)'. 
The turban^ was worn with one end loose and spread' over 
to cover the head, back of the neck and 1 shoulders. 

(b) White and scarlet coloured jacket or coat. 

(c) Trousers. 

(d) Black belt and pouches. 

(e) Boots or shoes (often the foot-gear was the- country-made 
shoes). 

There seems to be different coloured uniforms for the various 
regiments. , The battalions, could also be distinguished by facings of 
various colours. One of the regiments had the following dress : — 

(a) Blue turbans; 

(b) Scarlet jackets; 

Blue cloth cotton trousers. 

The GOrkhas, like- thfe rifle regiments of the English had chakoos 
or caps of black banat, and green jackets with red facings. 

During winter they were, like the British, dressed in red and blue 
jackets of banat with whjte stripes of braid across the breast. Trousers 
were of blue linen. In the hills, where the winter is severe, they 
were issued with suits called ‘postins’ or paded clothes such as 
quilts. 

The Maharaja’s dragoons were dressed in jackets of dull red 
with broad buff facings, crossed in front by ■ a . pair of black belts, one 
of which supported a .pouph and the .other a bayonet. Around the . waist 
was a kamarband partially concealed, by a sword-belt having- a brass 
hilt sabre and leather scabbard. Carbine rested in a bucket fastened to 
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the saddle. Their trousers were of dark blue cloth with a red stripe. 
The turban was of crimson silk, brought somewhat into a peak in front 
with a brass half-moon in the centre of the peak from which sprang a 
glittering spring about 2mich in height. 

Officers were allowed their own taste and each dressed differently. 
They used gaudy dresses of bright coloured silks depending upon one’s 
purse. 

. The various ranks were distinguished by means of the quantity of 
the lace work on their jackets. 

According to Sir Henry Fane, the Kbalsa troops were 
“exceedingly well clothed.” Osborne writes: “They are a fine-looking body 
of men, dressed in white jackets and trousers, with black belts and 
pouches, and wear the yellow Sikh turban.”® Barr who witnessed a 
review order in Peshawar on 1st April 1839, writes: “The dresses... 
differed in every regiment of infantry, although all the men were 
encased in a tight fitting costume of crimson silk, from top to toe; in 
another, bright yellow was the predominant colour; and in a third, an 
equally brilliant orange denoted the men in authority.” 9 10 

Band Infantry had drums, fifes and bugles. Band was introduced 
in a number of infantry battalions. 

Akalis 

The Akalis, formed into some irregular regiments. They were 
“the only infantry soldiers,” writes Griffin, “who, in the old Khalsa 
days, enjoyed any consideration,” 11 and. were considered to be of a 
semi-sacred character. They were employed on dangerous or desperate 
deeds where the army might have failed to accomplish; many doubtful 
fights were turned into victory merely by Akalis’ reckless valour. Their 
terrible attacks shook the nerves of the opponents. Their leader was 
Akali phuula Singh, an equally reckless warrior who always led the 
storming parties; he was killed in the battle of Naushehra, in 1823. 
The Akalis had become addicts to drugs from which they said they got 
their courage. This reckless force was epuipped with the following 
weapons : — 

A number of swords — one drawn in each hand, two in the belt; 

matchlock at their back; 


9. W.G. Osborne, The Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh (London, 1840), p, 39. 

30. Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawar (London, 1844), pp. 247-48. 

11. Sir Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh (Oxford, 1905), p. 135, 
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Thin, sharp-edged quoits six to eight inches in diameter, fastened 

round their turbans. 

M’Gregor describes the Akalis’ dress in these words: “The Akalis 
wear little clothing, and are sometimes divested of it altogether. Their 
turban is of a peaked, or conical form, and invariably of a blue colour; 
over this are placed steel circles (quoits), made so as to fit the shape 
of the turban, diminishing gradually in diameter as they approach the 
top.” 13 

Maharaja Rgnjit Singh tried to organise the Akalis into a corps 
of irregular cavalry of 3,000 strong. This was of no effect as they 
would dismount when charging with the two-handed sword in their 
hands. 

Fauj-i-Qilajat (Garrisons). 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh in order to facilitate his operations, as 
well as for the security of his domains, maintained a number of strong 
garrisons, e.g., in the form of forts at Attock, Peshawar, Multan, Kangra 
and so on. These were stacked with war material and other requirements 
such as grain, during peace the total strength of these garrisons was 
10,800 a notable system. 

The garrison infantry soldier’s pay was Rs. 5.00 to Rs. 7.00 per 
month. The Jemadar received double the amount, i.e. Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 
per month. Pay was disbursed through the officer- in-charge of the 
garrison called Thanedar. The finances for this purpose were placed at , 
the disposal of the Thanedar by the Kardar (District Collector) in whose 
area the fort was located. The Thane dar's other functions, were as 
under : — 

To ensure that no clash took place between soldiers and the 
civil population of the adjoining areas; to avoid men from becoming • 
wicked or addict to drinking; to. ensure that credits with the shopkeepers 
are cleared every m ont h.! to see that men are not allowed to spend 
more than half of their pay — the balafice to be remitted to their 
dependents; to dismiss the men guilty of action unbecoming of a 
soldier. 

Fauj-i-qilajat formed a part of the Jagirdari Fauj, an old system 
which the Maharaja had not done away with. The Jagirdari Fauj was 
composed of both cavalry and irregular infantry with, the latter forming 


12. M’Gregor, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 237. 
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the largest of the two. Besides, there was the Sair Jamaat (Constabulary 
and guards) as a part of the Jagirdari Fauj. The irregular infantry 
were armed with toredar and matchlocks. Their strength at various 
times was: 15,000 (1808), 5,000 (1818), 9,000 (1821), 23,950 (1831), 
25,C0Q (1839). 

Training : 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh devoted a considerable part of his time 
towards the training of infantry. He obtained instructor from European 
countries. To give the troops an incentive he personally attended 
their parades and also awarded the best men. As majority , of the 
European Officers employed by him were French, naturally the French 
system of training; was adopted: The training was based on Zafarnamah — 
a booklet translated into Persian from a French pamphlet of military 
instruction. The training included such subject as drill, weapon training 
and range practices, training in tactics such as forming of column, 
close column, line, battle line, square and bridge crossing. All the words 
of command were iD French. 

Drill 

Drill was considered to be the essential pre-requisite of military 
training* This included drill with and without arms; The drill 
movements were mostly similar to what we have in the army to-day. 
Weapon Training 

This included loading of weapons, fifing and carryng, and was 
taught in twelve different stages. This was then followed by great deal 
of practice to make the men proficient in their use. The men were then 
taken to the ranges for practice in firing. Hugel witnessed an excercise 
and manoeuvres' of infantry and artillery at Lahore in 1836. He obser ved 
that “the firing being very regular. The men loaded and fired five 
times in the minute,” 185 “In the attack,” writes M’GregOr, “On the 
entrenchment at Sobraon, the musketry was the deadly weapon in the 
hand of the. Sikhs, and the musket ball was of tenest met with; it 
was a small bullet and caused but little harm if in a fleshy part; 
but when entiring a knee-joint, the succeeding inflamation was such as 
ofteD caused death.” 1 * 

Advanced Drill 

After weapon training another course of drill was carried out. 


13. Hugel, op. cit., p. 307. 

14. M’Gregor.op. cit., Vol. II, p. 186. 
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This included such movements as mank-time, changing of step, marching, 
in line, oblique, marching, pass accelere (marching .pace of 76 paces 
per minute), column of route, marching back, flank marching and ; 
alignments. 

Cooperation with other arms 

Training of infantry also included co-operation with other arms. 
For this purpose combined manoeuvres were organised. Orlich who < 
witnessed one such manoeuvre at Perpzepore during 1942 writes: “The 
Sikh Brigade consisted of two. regiments of infantry, one of cavalry 
and two batteries. It manoeuvred with great precision under the ' 
command of General Court. The manoeuvres were evidently executed 
on a pre-conceived plan and the movements of the artillery and cavalry ; 
were as rapid as could be desired. The infantry first formed in line, .-* 
then divided into two bodies with sharpshooters in advance and then 
formed columns of attack, supported by the cavalry which advanced 
round the wings and attacked When repulsed, it rallied behind, its, 
infantry and artillery which had formed its squares and opened a brisk .-. 
fire.” 16 

The English system of training was not altogether abandoned. 
As such there were a few battalions. trained through this system also. 

The training ‘‘very inuch improved the discipline and tactical 
power of Ranjit Singh’s army.” 1 ' 1 “The infantry,” writes Griffin, “became 
a most formidable body of troops, well disciplined and steady, though 
slow in manoeuvring. Their endurance was very great, and a whole 
regiment would march 30 miles a day. for many days together.” 17 
During .the Anglo-Sikh Wfa.rs, the infantry, despite the treacherous 
leadership, gave tough fight to the British. Osborne writes about the Sikh 
army : 

They are tall, rather slight, but very manly-looking men, with 
great length of limb, and broad, open chests;, are excellent 
marchers, both as regards speed and bottom, for they are 
capable of making very long marches, not only in emergencies, 
but have done so with cheerfulness and alacrity for days together. 
They are hardly far beyond the generality of Indians, and seem a 
merry, light-hearted race of people. 18 

15. Orlich, Travels in India including Sind and the Punjab [London, 1845], Vol. I, 
p. 205. 

16. Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p. 139, 

17. Ibid., p. 134. 

18. Osborne, op. cit., p. 39. 
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Tactics : 

Sita Ram Kohli writes that Maharaja Ranjit Singh adopted the 
military tactics of the western countries which, in view of their active 
life, the Sikhs “did not take long to learn and assimmilate -” 19 As to 
the high standard of efficiency they had achieved in these was so obvious 
during the two Anglo-Sikh Wars. 

Some of the training in tactics resembled that followed in the 
British army, but mainly based on French lines. This included forming 
of columns and lines; these formed the pivot around which the army 
revolved; and close column was the most popular form. They were 
trained in forming columns from line and vice versa, and “formation 
of a Battle Line (two lines of close columns) from a column at the 
wheeling distance.” This mass and depth gave a greater power of 
manoeuvre. 

Squares 

Formation of squares was an important aspect of tactical training 
of the Maharaja’s infantry. These were called carre or echiquier and 
were of various types, e.g., square of divisions, square of platoons, solid 
square, hollow square, square of close columns, square of parallels. 
Generally the squares were formed in three deep, but occasionally these 
were formed six deep also. When the infantry was in danger it would 
form itself into squares, thus providing all round defence. These were 
normally formed to meet the enemy cavalry attacks, were less mobile 
and were based on co-operation with other arms such as cavalry and 
artillery. 

Infantry alongwith the guns was deployed a little ahead of the rest 
of the force. Its tasks used to be : 

To initiate the battle; to hold the enemy attack; to meet the 
enemy counter attack and to give covering fire when the cavalry would 
attack from the flanks. 

Bridge Crossing 

File-marching was used for crossing a bridge, when the files 
marched through the passage marked by means of flags. Having 
crossed the bridge, the column would reform itself into its original 
formation. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh gave infantry its rightful place. “The 
raising of a corps of regular infantry,” writes Dr Fauja Singh, “was the 
greatest innovation introduction by the Maharaja .” 21 


19. Ibid., p. 97. 

20. Military System of the Sikhs [Delhi, 1964], p. 40. 
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George Thomas : A Military 
Adventurist of the Pre-British 
Punjab 

Rattan Amol Singh Sidhu* 


The beginning of the advent of European power in India in the 
17-1 8th. centuries not only brought many trading companies which 
later on established themselves in various parts of India. The British 
being predominating in the end in their struggle for supremacy over 
the native political powers with service other foreign powers. Along; 
with these various military adventurists also came to try their luck into 
the newly opened arena of political power and to stastify their lust for 
power by establishing their authorities on one or the other part of India. 

The 18th century in Indian history maybe called a dark age 
because there was lack of unity, anarchy and general chaos among 
the Indian rulers. The disintegration of Mughal empire was chiefly 
due to its military weakness, lack of proper education, defective 
administration, absence of law and order, nepotism, defective diplomacy, 
corruption, addiction to drugs and deterioration in the personality 
and character of the later Mughal emperors. Tn this anarchy the entire 
country became defenceless and the raids of foreign powers began to be 
continued on Indian soil particularly on ,the north-west region of 
Punjab. As a result there arose a number of independent powers in 
different parts of the country. Some European powers (like the French 
and the British) had come to India and began to strengthen their base 
at that time. Side by side during this century, many remaikable 
military adventurers also flocked into India from the various European 
countries. 

These European military adventurers made an impact bn the 
history of India. According to Compton ‘ some of these forgotten 


*V. & P.O.Talwandi Saboo (Dist. Bhatinda). 
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personalities created vast armies, conquered kingdom, overturned 
princes and ruled provinces using much power and distinction.” 1 Most 
of these adventurers were deserters from the services of the army and 
navy of the foreign countries, viz. England, America, Ireland, France, 
Holland, Germany and Middle East. Some of these adventurers left 
their memoirs in India, some went back to their countries, some 
settled in India while a number of them were killed in various battles. 

A number of European military adventurers were trained in the 
art of warfare and had an intellectual leadership in them. They joined 
the armies of various native rulers, e.g., Haider Ali of Mysore, Nawab 
Wazir of Outh, Jaswant Rao Holkar of Indore, Mahadji Sindhia 
and Daulat Rao Sindhia of Gwalior, the, Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
Jats, the Mughals, the Rajputs, 2 Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
and some petty princely States of India. But these adventurers had no 
fixed loyalties, : because they changed their masters quite often as their 
interest dictated, one day serving Haider Ali, next day Mahadji Sindhia, 
Begam Samru of Sardhana and soon. These adventurers improved 
the condition of the armies of these native rulers. They introduced the 
best drill and discipline and trained the troops, teach them the tactics 
of using weapons like swords, guns, muskets and a good artillery. 
Some remarkable European military adventurers who came to India in 
the 18th century were : Gen. Samru, Gen. Raymond, Gen. de Boigne, 
Gen. Perron, Gen. George Thomas, Col. Louis Bourquien, Col. 
Dudrenac, Col. Sutherland, Col. W.F. Franklin, Col, Shephard, Col. 
Pohlmann, Col. Hessing, Maj. Hearsey and Capt. J. Hopkins. 
Many of them enjoyed good salaries, high status and also controlled 
the military and civil administration of the Indian Chiefs. 

So one of the most colourful and magnificient personality among 
these European military adventurers was a brave Irish military 
adventurer, George Thomas, who succeeded in establishing an 
independent kingdom in the region of Haryana (then a tract in the 
Punjab) in the last decade of the 18th century. He is an only example 


1. H,A. Compton, A Particular Account of the European Military Adventurers of 
Hindustan, 1784-1803, London, 1893, p. 7. 

2. For references, see H.H, The Maharaja of Jaipur, A History of the Indian 
State Forces, New Delhi, 1967, p. XIV, etc; Ravindra Kumar Sharma, 
“Military System of the Jaisalmer State, C. 1155 to 1947. A.D.,” Panjab 
University Research Bulletin {Arts), Vol. XVII, No. 1, April 1986, Chandigarh, 
pp. 175-205. 
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in the history of European military adventurers who came as a common 
sailor and became an independent Raja of a territory in the northern 
India. He proved himself superior to his contemporary adventurers 
like Gen. Samru, Gen. de Boigne, Gen. Perron and Cpl. Louis 
Bourquien, because they could never rise to the status of an independent 
ruler. 

George Thomas was born at Roscrea in the country of Tipperary 
(in Ireland) about the year 1756 3 , where a large number of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides had been settled in the 17th century. His father, John Thomas 
was a “descendant from Cromwell’s military settlers,” 4 5 in Ireland. In 
Ireland, there were the Anglo-Irish, the Christians, the Papist, the 
Normans, the Cromwellians, the Ulster Presbyterians, etc. The laws, 
in Ireland were very strict and disgraceful. Many Cromwellians became 
Roman Catholics in Ireland in the 18th century. The Protestants (the 
Anglo-Irish) were landowners and the vast majority of Roman Catholics : 
(the Normans) worked as peasants on land in Ireland. The condition 
of the agriculturist class- (i.e., the Roman Catholics) was depressing.in 
Ireland. Moreover, the penal laws were very harsh which debarred 
the Roman Catholics from education and! enjoyment of other daily 
facilities. They were utterly defenceless in their own country. 6 

Thomas may become a Roman Catholic in Ireland. His economic 
condition was very poor. That is why, he could not pursue his. 
education from his childhood. George Thomas inherited love of horses 
from his father, who was killed by a fall from his horse near his house. 
Afterwards, his mother re-married and his relations with his step-father 
were far from friendly. In 1776, he left his home after the death of 
his mother. Later on, he went to the seaport of Youghal in the country 
of Cork where he worked as a labourer in the grain store (of the 
Farrells family) for two years in abput 1779. Later on, he left the 
harbour service and had joined British Navy in the year 1780. Then, 
George Thomas was posted to a Man-of-warship called the Superb ,* 
which was under the command of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, KB 
(1720-1794). 


3. Maurice Hennessy, The Rajah from Tipperary, London, 1971, p. 6 

4. C. Grey, European Adventurers of Northern India, 1785 to 1849. Repr. Paliala, 
1970, p. 36. 

5. See also, Raymond F. McNair, “Why a Divided Ireland ? the PLAIN TRUTH, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, Jan. 1971 (England), pp. 21-24. 

6. See Appendix (A). 
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There were strict laws in the Navy and mostly these laws were 
based on ‘The Black Book of the Admirality.’ So Thomas had to work 
hard on the shipboard. The ship, Superb , alongwith other ships reached 
Madras from Bristol after about nine (or ten) months. In these ships, 
Britishers arrived as traders, as militarymen and other officials of the 
Empire to consolidate their position in India. Thus, Thomas reached 
Madras on the Coromendel Coast as a gunner 7 on 12th November, 178 1." 
On that occasion, the French were also establishing their supremacy 
in India to achieve their goal. A French squadron of about five ships 
under the command of Admiral Bailli de Suffren (1726-1788) was sent 
to Madras from Brest on 22nd March, 1781. But the English fleets 
were already reached in India. There were nine ships of which six 
under Admiral Hughes reached the Coromendel Coast at the beginning 
of this year 9 (1781). Then there was a naval battle between the 
English and the French Navy in which Thomas took part in four actions 
and had also fought against his future enemy and conqueror, Pierre 
Cuillier (later became General in the Maratha Army), a Sergeant of 
Marines. 10 

In the end of year 1781, Thomas deserted the British Navy due 
to lot of hardships, bad behaviour of his companions, strict Naval 
laws and unsatisfactory pay. Afterwards, he joined the services of 
Polygars on the advice of his country friend, Mr. Kelly. 11 According 
to Mr. Grey, “Thomas got employment as a gunner with the various 
Poligars or Chiefs or tribes of mountain robbers who at the period 
infested Southern India.” 12 Thomas had joined the service of the Kanara 
Polygars of South India. The Kanara Polygars were “semi-independent 
and exceedingly lawless class of Chiefs, inhabiting mountainous and 
jungle districts and of whom they were a considerable number in the 
hill tracts of South India.” 3 So, Thomas learnt about various weapons 
of the Polygars during his long stay with them. He also lerrnt some 


7. Grey, op. cit., p. 36. 

8. James Burgess, The Chronology of Modern India 1491 A.D. to 1894 A.D., 
Edinburough, 1913, p. 248. See also Appendix (B). 

9. Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, The Navy In India, 1763-1783, London, 1931, 
P. 390. 

10. H.G. Keene, Hindustan Under Free Lances, 1770-1820, London, 1907, p. 75; 
Grey, op. cit., p. 36. 

11. Hennessy, op, cit., p. 23. 

12. Grey, op. cit., p. 36, 

13. Compton, op. cit., p. 109. 
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customs and traditions of south Indian people of that time. 

Thus, after serving for about five years he left service of the 
Kanara Polygars and joined the army of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

He enlisted as a private gunner in the service of Nizam in about 
1786. The Nizam had employed a large number of European military 
adventurers who were skilled in military activities, the art of gunnery 
and art of warfare. Among them, Francois Raymond, Commander of 
the Nizam’s army, was a very famous, an elegant and experienced 
French General. So in the Nizam’s army, Thomas learnt many 
military tactics, art of gunnery and an excellent drill and discipline. 

While in the Nizam’s army, he created his own small army which 
was called as “Irish Pindaris,” who were usually a band of plunderers 
(could be called a private irregular army of Thomas). According to 
Sardesai, “Their first origin is traced to the decadent stage of the 
Mughal Empire, particularly the last few years of Aurangzeb’s regin.” u ~ 
Ray wrote, “The chief characteristic of the Pindaris was to plunder,, 
hence the word ‘Pind’ may be held to signify plunder with which 
Pindaris were actually connected in their practical life.’’ 14 So, Thomas 
had turned a number of Indian Pindaris into the ‘Irish Pindaris’ and 
learned the art of the rapid raids, Guerilla warfare arid plundering 
tactics. Afterwards, he left the Nizam’s service and came to northern 
India. 

In northern India, there were a number of princely states and a 
puppet emperor, Shah Alam-II, was ruling over Delhi. Another princely- 
power near Meerut was Begam Samru of Sardhana* territory. She was 
a “woman in man’s role, yet gifted with the qualities of both; fearless in 
battle, upright in her dealings, she was generous to those who befriended 
her and feared by those who offended her.” 1 ® So George Thomas 
joined her army as Lieutenant in the middle of 1787. 17 

He served her w'ell and had trained her army in strict discipline 
as well as in European fashion. Thus, he became a General of 


14. G.S. Sardesai , New History of the Marathas, Sunset Over Maharashtra 
(1772-1848), Vol. Ill, Bombay, 1948, p. 477. 

15. M.P. Ray, Origin, Growth and Suppression o f the Pindaris, Delhi 1973, p. 2. 

16. James ,B. Mashih, “The Basilica of Sardhana,” Indian Express, Chandigarh, 
November 7, 1987. 

17. William Francklin, Military Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas, Calcutta, 1803, 
p„2;Capt. R..C. Temple, “The Coins of the Modern Native Chiefs of the 
Punjab,” The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, Bombay, 1889, p. 332. 
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Begam’s force by his able and intelligent activities. In Begam’s 
service he had fought a number of battles against the Sikhs, Gosains 
and many rebels of that time. He even took part in rescue of emperor 
Shah Alam-II from a rebel chief. He took the possession of a number 
of forts as well as towns. Sir Sarkar wrote. “His tall manly form, 
wild courage, inborn power of command, and Irish humour and 
generosity, soon won the Begam’s confidence and, it is said, her love 
also. After testing his capacity in the emperor’s compaign against 
Najaf Quli Khan and in many an encounter with the rebel peasantry, 
she made him collector of the sub-division of Tappal (3?. miles north- 
west of Aligarh) in her jagir, which had a revenue of Rs. 70,000... 
As a district magistrate, Thomas strongly suppressed law-breakers, 
scared away Sikh raiders and nearly doubled the revenue collection of 
Tappal.” 18 She also married Thomas to one of her adopted daughters 
named, Marie. But, he could not enjoy her (the Begajnt service long. 
He became a victim of conspiracy of a French Officer, Levassoult. 
Therefore, his relations with the Begam were deteriorated and he 
had to quit the Begam’s services in the beginning of 1792. 19 

Then he joined the service of Appa Khande Rao, a Maratha 
Governor of Mewat, in October 1793 and served him for about four 
years. 20 He had fought a number of battles against the Sikhs, the 
Mewattis, the Rajputs and a number of rebel tribes. He took the 
possessions of Tijara, Jhajjar, Beri, Mamdot Patauda, Rewari, Kanaund, 
Namaul, Sonepat, Panipat and Karnal. The victory of Kanaund 
pleased Appa who presented Thomas with a valuable ‘Khilat’ as well 
as a large jagir as a gift in Jhajjar area. So, he erected his own fort 
and a town in Jhajjar region which is now called Georgegarh or 
Jehazgarh. In this way, Thomas “established his fort at Jehazgarh 
(Georgegarh) and established a second camp at Hansi as a bulwark 
against the Sikhs. The remains of his residence and Magazine still 
exist.” 21 In Sardhana he had also rescued Begam Samru from Zafaryab 
Khan, her step-son in the year of October 1795. 


18. J.N. Sarkar, “Rule of George Thomas, 'An Irish Raja,’ Over Haryana 
(1797-1802),” Journal of Haryana Studies, Vol. IV, Nos. 1-2, Kurukshetra 
1972, p. 16. 

19. Capt. R.C. Temple, op.cit., p. 332. 

20. J.N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 1789-1803, Vol. IV, Calcutta, 1950, 
p. 233; Michael Edwards, King of the World, The Life and times of Shah Alam 
Emperor of Hindustan, London, 1970, p.241. 

21. G.R. Swami, “Rohtak Through the Ages,” The Tribune, October 10, 1985. 
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After the death of Appa Khande Rao in June 1797, Thomas 
served under Vaman Rao, a nephew of Appa but Thomas had to be 
served Vaman Rao for a short period only. The causes of the 
deterioration of their relations were : the property and jagifs of Thomas, 
and a conspiracy of Kashmiri Bole of Dadri. Vaman Rao wanted to 
confiscate the jagirs of Thomas but the latter had refused to do so. 
In the meantime, Thomas arrived at Kanaund which is surrounded by 
Dadri in the north and bv Jaipur in the south-west. 22 Then Vaman 
Rao pretended to be fearful of treachery. Later on, Thomas received 
intelligence that Vaman Rao had laid siege to Jaipur. So, Thomas 
marched at once towards Jaipur, but in the meantime, Rao retired to 
his territory. Then, on the way Thomas thought of punishing Kashmiri 
Bole who was a Zamindar of Dadri region which was earlier taken over 
by a Gujjar freebooter but, later on, it was taken by Vaman Rao who. 
gave it to Kashmiri Bole. 23 He was a Vaman Rao’s chief adviser who 
was not only an enemy of Thomas but also fomenter of all differences 
which ushered between Vaman Rao and him. Thomas suddenly attacked 
Kashmiri Bole at Dadri and captured it. 21 He also took heavy 
contributions from Kashmiri Bole. So, after the defeat of Bole, Vaman 
Rao became sworn enemy of Thomas and he made every effort to, 
ruin him. Then, Thomss also plundered Rulandshahr, a district in 
Meerut division, which was held by Kashmiri Bole. 25 

Afterwards he left the service of Vaman Rao and had joined 
the service of Bapu Sindhia, a Maratha Governor in Saharnpur. In 
his service, Thomas had to fight against the Sikh, the RobjJias, 
the Rajputs and other rebel chiefs. But his relations became strained 
with Bapu Sindhia on account of the payments in the middle of 
1797. 


22. Francklin, op. cit, pp. 79-80; Compton, op, cit. , p. 1 35. 

23. H.R. Nevill, Bulandshahr, A Gazettee, Vol. V of Series, Allahabad, 1903, 

p. 221. 

24. Francklin , op. cit., p. 80; Nevill, op. cit , p. 221. 

It is lying between 28°24' and 28°48'N and 75°55' and 76°30’E, with an area of 

591 square miles it lies partly in Haryana and partly in the Bangar, a tract of 

sandy soil... and has a hot dry climate.* *The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
Vol. XI, New Edition, New Delhi, p. 120. 

25. David Ross, The Land of the Five Rivers and Sindh, Historical & Descriptive 
Sketches , London, 1883, p. 300. 

It is situated in 28°15'N and 77°52'E, on the grand trunk road The old name 

of the town was Baran, and it received the nickname Unchanagar or Bulandshahr 
(high town) from its elevated position on a bank near the Kali Nadi.* * /.<?./. ‘ 
Vol. IX, New Delhi pp. 57-58. 
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So he left Bapu Sindhia's service and became a freebooter in 
the region of Delhi. At that time, the political condition of India 
garticulary in Punjab was not good. There was no law and order, 
continuous raids, unprotected common man and a rise of the number 
of robbers in Punjab. There were a number of problems to him like 
poor financial condition, lack of payment for the troops and loss of 
his territories. So he had to face lot of problems during that time. 
As good luck would have it, such disturbed situation of the Punjab 
at that time favoured him. He thought that the best solution of 
all his problems would be the establishment of an independent State 
of his own. 

Thus, in the begnning of 1798, Thomas (wandering near Delhi 
regions) advanced towards the territory of Haryana (A tract of the 
pre-British Punjab), a no man’s land and a tract of country in the 
Punjab. Thomas occupied this territory (Haryana) after defeating the 
Bhattis of Kanhori. On that occasion, Haryana territory was measured 
about 80 ‘kos’ from east to west and the same distance from north to 
south. 26 Thomas occupied the oval shape territory, at that time, which 
extended from 15 to 24' ‘kos’ in different directions. 27 In the ancient 
times, Haryana territory was “the craddle of vedic civilization. It was 
on the banks of the rivers Apaya, Sarasvati and Drsadvati...” 28 
According to Muni Lai, “Haryana evoked yearnings in the common 
man -to the State as green (hara) ... the green forests (haryalban) 
which once adorned this part cf the Indo-Gangetic plain. ..the State 
was the chariot (ayana) of Lord Indra (Har).” 2 ‘ Thomas selected 
his capital, Hansi, which was situated on a hill. Then he established 
civil and military administration in his territory. He had to work hard 
for the welfare of the people in the development of his independent 
kingdom. He issued th A coins, cast the cannons, repaired the forts and 
old buildings and encouraged the people like traders, carpenters, smiths 
and armoures. 

As an independent Raja, he had not only controlled his territory 
but also fought a number of battles against the Bhattis, the Rajputs 
and the Sikhs. Even the Maratha chiefs again sought his services 


26. Francklin, op. cit., p. 87. 

27. Ibid. 

28. K.C. Yadav (ed.), Haryana Studies in History And Culture, Kurukshetra, 196S > 

p. 6. 

29. Muni Lai, Haryana, Delhi, 1974, p. 5. 
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in the expeditions of Jaipur and Me war. He took a part in the 
expedition of Fatehpur (in the Rajasthan) where he showed his 
military skill and great courage against the army of Raja Pratap 
Singh of Jaipur. He also got experience of fighting in a sandy* waterless 
and hot desert. He also collected the tribute from Raja Surat Singh of 
Bikaner. 

In the winter of 1798, he raided the territories of Phulkiart 
chiefs, particularly the state of Raja Bhag Singh of Jind and Raja Sahib 
Singh of Patiala. In the beginning of 1799, Thomas helped Ambaji 
Ingle, a General of Sindhia, in the expedition of Mewar. In this 
expedition, his military tactics were an excellent and on one occasion he 
suppressed the mutiny in his army. He turned into a full rage against 
the ringleaders of the conspiracy. Later on, ‘ with his usual promptitude, 
he seized on the ringleaders, and instantly caused one of them to 
be blown from the mouth of a cannon, the others were secured by 
putting them in irons, this prompt severity was attended with the 
happiest effect, the mutiny was entirely subdued, and was the last 
he ever experienced.” 30 His tactics of sudden attack were remarkable. 
Regarding his attacking tactics in this battle, he changed the uniform 
of his troops and dressed them like the uniforms of Lakwa Dada’s 
troops, and thereafter, he also himself dressed like Lakwa Dada 31 and 
at once attacked the troops of Lakwa who escaped under the cover of 
darkness. According to Bidwell, “Thomas for his part stuck to the 
sound clausewitzean principle of trying to bring his enemy’s main force to 
battle.” 32 So, he became victorious in this expedition and also collected 
sufficient contributions. 

In Haryana, he also got the control of the remaining towns 
and villages which were still out of his possession. He helped Bibi 
Sahib Kaur of Patiala against his brother, Raja Sahib Singh, who 
imprisoned her in a fort of his State in the early period of 1800, as well 
as after a year in 1801. In about April-May 1801, Thomas helped Rai 
Alyas of Raikot against Baba Sahib Singh Bedi of Una. Later on, he 
attacked the cis r Sutlej territories time and again. From his fear, these 
powers (the Sikhs and the Marathas) made an alliance for eliminating 
George Thomas. 33 Thus, ultimately all powers (the Sikhs, the Marathas> 


30. Franklin, op. cit., p. 149. 

31. Ibid , p. 153. 

32. Shelford Bidwell, Swords for Hire, London, 1971, p. 155. 

33. See Appendix (C). 
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the Jats, the forces of Begam Samru, etc.) combined and attacked 
George Thomas. So he had bravely fought against these powers but at 
last he was defeated by these combined forces in the battles of Georgegarh 
and Hansi on 20th December, 1801. 34 

Afterwards, on January 1, 1802, 36 he had to abandon Hansi 
alongwith his family, i.e., his wife, three sons and a daughter. He 
left his family under the care and protection of Begam Samru in 
Sardhana. He marched towards Calcutta with an intention to leave 
India for Ireland. On the way, he met Lord Wellesley, G.G., at 
Lucknow and also to Col. W. Francklin at Benaras to whom he related 
his own story which was later published as ‘Military Memoirs of 
George Thomas.’ Afterwards, on the way, he fell ill and died near 
Berhampur on 22nd August, 1802 at the age of 46. 3 6 Later on, his 
territories were distributed among the Sikhs and the Marathas. Very 
soon in 1803, the British shattered the dreams of the Marathas and Gen. 
Perroh in northern India. 

Thus, the life history of George Thomas was full of military 
exploits, daring activities, miraculous escapes and romance appears 
stranger than fiction. 

Number of writers praised his bravery, courage and skill in the 
art of warfare. Among them Col. William Francklin, Vera Chatterjee, 
Capt. Mundy, H.A. Compton, J.B. Fraser, J. Collins, Maj. William 
Thorn, H.G. Keene, M. Hennessy, Capt. L.F. Smith and S. Bidwell. 
Tall, well-built and sturdy, Thomas possessed enormous physical strength 


34. Compton, op. cit., p. 208. The British officers finally selecled Maj. Lewis 
Smith to persuade George Thomas to offer some honourable terms of his 
surrender. According to Smith, “In this critical situation, I came forward 
once more to assist Thomas, to mitigate the severity of his misfortunes and 
dissipate the dangers with which he was environed. 1 advised him to an 
honourable surrender, before the garrison delivered him over to his enemy, 
with eternal disgrace to themselves and ignominy to him.”* 

*Lewis Ferdinand Smith, A Sketch of the Rise, Progress and Termination of 
the. Regular Corps Formed and Commanded by Euro peans in the Service of the 
Native Princes of India, Calcutta, 1805, p . 26, Qtd: Hennessy, op. cit., p. 162. 

35. J.B. Fraser, Military Memoirs of Lt. Col. James Skinner, C.B., Vol. I, London , 7 
1851, p 236: ■ 

36. Francklin, op, cit., p. 245. George Thomas remained continuous in the 
hardships and warfare, had been suffering from various diseases for a long time. 
He was suffering from the actutest form of Francophobia, . megalomania, 
exhaustion, persistent dysentery, cirrhosis of the liver and untreated malaria. 

According to. O’Maliey "Thomas ' died of fever in his Pinnace ” (L.S.S. 

O’Malley, Murshidabad, Bengal Dt. Gazee., Calcutta, 1914, p. 181. 
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and endurance. His manners were grave and gentle. . tie was a man 
of noble and generous impulses. Moved by hoblef instinct, he entire to 
the help of Begam Samru even when she had treated him most unkindly; 
Then he also saved Bibi Sahib Kaur from the cruel treatment Of her 
brother. Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala. He personally nursed his famous 
military officer, Ca.pt. John Hopkins* who had been mortally wounded 
in the battle of Georgegarh. 

He had bitter experiences of betrayals, broken promises, 
disloyalty and pettifogging, which could have made him - cynical, Cunning 
and hard. He was invariably deceived by his masters like Begam Samru, 
Appa Khande Rao, Vaman Rao and Bapu Sindhia. He adopted the 
Indian customs. He met the various rulling chiefs and also many poor 
classes of people. His ambition was to conquer the whole Punjab but 
it was dashed to the ground on account of the opposition of the 
cis-Sutlej Sikhs, the Marathas and other opponent chiefs. 

Although illiterate he was a keen observer of men and manners. 
He understood the character, strong points and weaknesses of the Indian 
rulers. He was also a lover of nature, animals and birds. He had kept 
his own pet bird, i.e., goose when he was in Begam Samru’s service. 
He was also a good builder and innovator. He founded a town named 
Georgegarh, cast new model guns, made war like arms, lenient land 
revenue settlements, issued his own coins and endeavoured to eliminate 
crime and disorder in his small State. 

He became almost a ‘Dictator’ in his own State after establishing 
a good and benevolent administration. An ideal soldier, Thomas was 
at his best when he led his men in action. Many historians compare 
him with the other remarkable personalities of the world. S. Bidwell 
compares Thomas with the personalities like Lord Mountbatten, F M. 
Erwin Rommel, Robert Clive, Francis Forde, Gen. Frederick Adam, 
and Gen. Sir Hector Munro. Keene compares him with Hal 
ofWynd. Maj. Thorn ranked Thomas with Lycurgus, Numa Pompilius 
and Manco Capac. He had also some drawbacks in his character. He 
was always in need of money that is why he was a plunderer many a 
times. Mr. Grey called him “a common robber.” He was also addicted 
to heavy drinking. 

But on the whole, he was a bold, brave and fearless, good 
tempered, tactful, active, honest, shrewd, untired and pleasant man. 
Thus, we can see that the Irish adventurer, Thomas, during a short 
span of less than four years and admidst incessant fighting gave to his 
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territories a fairly satisfactory and workable government. Thomas 
should not be judged by modern standards. Considering the situation 
obtaining in various Indian states towards the close of 18th century 
Thomas’s achievement appears indeed remarkable. 

Thus, the fascinating story of George Thomas’s military 
adventures is full of high drama, courage, and romance lends a 
peculiar charm and interest to an age otherwise dull, confused and 
devoid of great qualities. 



APPENDIX— A 

(i) These are the following ships : 

Wm. Clowes mentioned that a squadron under Rear Admiral 
Sir Edward Hughes, KB sailed from England for the East Indies on 7th 
March, 1779. It contained following ships and crew which reached 
Bombay in Jan. 1781 :* 1 


Ships 

Guns 

Crew 

Superb + + 

74 

Rear Admiral Sir E. Hughes 
Capt. Robert Simonton 

Exeter 

64 

Capt. Richard King 

Eagle 

64 

Capt. Ambrose Reddall 

Burford 

64 

Capt. Peter Rainier 

Worcester 

64 

Capt. George Talbot 

Belleisle@ 

64 

Capt. John Brooks 

Nymph @ 

14 

Commander John Blankett 

+ + George Thomas was present in this man-of-war ship. 

*1 William Laird Clowes, The Royal Navy : A History Froth 

the Earliest Times to the Present, Vol. Ill, London, 1898, p. 545. 

@ These ships were the frigates. 

Later the action took place between the British and French 

squadrons at Madras on 

Feb. 

17, 1782 in which some more ships 

joined the British fleet. But the last two ships (Belleisle and Nymph) 

did not take part in action. 
French Fleet.* 2 

The 

following ships took action with the 

Eagle 

64 

Capt. Ambrose Reddall 

Monmouth 

64 

Capt. James Alms 

Worcester 

64 

Capt. John Talbot 

Burford 

64 

Capt. Peter Rainier. 

Superb 

74 

Vice-Admiral Sir E. Hughes 
Capt. William Stevens 

Hero 

74 

Capt. Charles Wood 

Isis 

50 

Capt. the Hon. Thos 
Chas. Lumbley. 
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Monarca 


68 

Capt. John Gell 

Exeter 


64 

Commod. Richard King 
Capt. Henery Reynolds. 

Seahorse 


24 

Capt. Robbert Montagu 

Manilla 

*2. Ibid., p. 550. 

14 

Lt. William Robinson. 

(ii) 

Col. G.B. Malleson. 

Final French Struggles In India And on 


The Indian. Seas , 

London, 1878, p. 23. 

(Malleson wrote 
ships). 

The French Fleet * 2 

! that there were 596 guns in the British 

Ships 


Guns Commanders 

Severe 


64 

Capt. de Villenevve-Cillart 

Vengeur 


64 

Capt. de Forbin. 

Brillant 


64 

Capt. de St. Fleix 

Flamand 


50 

Capt. de Cuverville 

Annibal 


74 

Capt. de Tromelin 

Heroes 


74 

M-de-Suffren, Chef d’Ex. 
Capt. de Moissac 

Orient. 


74 

Capt. de Lapalliere 

Artesien 


64 

Capt. Bide de Mauriville 

Sphinx 


64 

Capt. dp Chilleau 

Ajax 


64 

( apt. Bouvet 

Hannibal 


50 

Capt. Morard de Galles 

Bizarre 


64 

Capt. de Lalandelle 

Pourvoyeuse 

38 

Capt. de Beautieu 

Fine 


32 

Capt. Perrier de Salvert 

Bellone 


32 

Capt. de Ruyter 

Subtile 

Sylphide 

Diligent 


22 

16 

10 

Capt. de Galifet 


The next action took place between Vice-Admiral Sir E. Hughes 
KB, and Suffren near Trincomale- near Madras on April 12, 1782. * 3 
*3. Ibid., p. 552. 


Exeter 

64 

Commodore Richard King 
Capt. 'Charless Hughes 

Hero 

74 

Capt. James Hawker 
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Isis 

50 

Capt. the Hon. Thos. Chas. 



Lumley 

Burford 

64 

Capt. Peter Rainier 

Monarca 

68 

Capt. John Gell 

Superb 

74 

Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 



Hughes 



Capt. -the Hon. Dunbar 
Maclellan (Actg). 

Monmouth 

ft 

64 

Capt. James Alms 

Worcester 

64 

Capt. George Talbot 

Eagle 

64 

Capt. Ambrose Reddall 

Sultan 

74 

Capt. James Watt 

Magnanime 

64 

Capt. Charles Wolseley 

Seashore 

:4 

Capt' Robert Montagu 

Combustion (f.s;) 

14 

Commander Henry Newcomb 

Note : Many ships joined late to 

Hughes’ fleet. v . 

Besides two other actions were later took place between Hughes 

and Suffren at Cuddalore and Trincomale on 6th July, 11782 and 3rd 

Sept. 1782. But the 

last battle 

was fought between Admiral Hughes 

arid Suffren at Cuddalore on June 20, 1783.** In this battle, Admiral 
Hughes had to be accepted his defeat from the French. He was defeated 
due to shortage of water and less number of the men. 

*4. Ibid, p. 563. 



The British 

Ships 

Guns 

Commanders 

Cumberland 

74 

Capt. William Allen 

Monmouth 

64 

Capt. James Alms 

Bristol 

50 

Capt. James Burney 

Hero 

74 

Commod. Richard King 
Capt. Theophilus Jones 

Eagle 

64 

Capt. William Clark 

Magnanime 

64 

Capt. Thomas Mackezie 

Seeptre 

64 

Capt. Samuel Graves 

Burford 

64 

Capt. Peter Rainier 

Monarca 

68 

Capt. John Gell 

Superb 

74 

Vice-Admiral Sir E. Hughes, KB 
Capt. Henry Newcome 

Sultan 

74 

Capt. Andrew Mitchell 

Africa 

64 

Capt. Robert M’Douall 
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Worcester 

64 

Capt. Charles Hughes 

Exeter 

64 

Capt. John Samuel Smith 

Inflexible 

64 

Capt. the Hon. John 

Whitmore Chetwynd 

Gibraltef 

80 

Commod. Sir Richard Bickarton, Bart. 
Capt. Thomas Hicks 

Isis 

50 

Capt. Christopher Halliday 

Defence 

74 

Capt. Thomas Newnham 

Juno 

32 

Capt. James Montagu 

Medea 

28 

Capt. Erasmus Gower 

Seahorse 

20 

- 


The French 


Ships 

Guns 

Ships 

Guns 

Ships 

Guns 

Heros 

74 

Fendant 

74 

Armibal 

74 

Illustre 

74 

Argonaute 

74 

Vengeur 

64 

Sphinx 

64 

Artesien 

64 

Ajax 

64 

Severe 

64 

Brilliant 

64 

Hardi 

64 

St> Michel 

60 

Flamand 

50 

Hannibal 

50 

Apollon 

40 

Cleopatre 

36 

Coventry 

28 


61 
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The rank and arrival of George Thomas was mentioned by 
different writers as follows : 

(A) His rank : 1. The rank of George Thomas was mentioned as a 
cabin-boy” from a correspondent at Lucknow. “An Authentic 

Account of George Thomas,” The Asiatic Annual Register , 1802, 
London, 1802, p. 55. 

2. Some writers mention Thomas’s rank as a “Quartermaster” 

(i) James Burgess, op. cit., p. 248. 

(ii) Compton, op. cit., p. 109. 

(iii) Francklin, op. cit., p. 2. 

(iv) Fraser, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 201. 

(v) Col. G.B. Malleson, op. cit., p. xiii. 

3. Mr. Humbley writes that Thomas originally was a common sailor, 
but rose to be quartermaster later on.+ 

+ W.W.W. Humbley, Journal of a Cavalry Officer Including The 
Memorable Sikh Campaign of 1845-1 846, London, 1854, p. 60. 

4. According to Major Thorn, George Thomas got the rank of a 
Boatswion in the British Navy. + 

+ Major William Thoran, , Memoir of The War In India, London, 
1818, p. 480. 

(B) His arrival : 1. According to Mr. Grey, Thomas arrived in 1780. 

Grey, op. cit., p. 36. 

2. The following writers wrote about Thomas’s arrival in 1781 : 

(i) Gazetteer of the Hissar District, 1892, Lahore, 1893, p. 38. 

(ii) Lepel H. Griffin, The Rajas of the Punjab, Patiala, 1970, p. 75. 

(iii) G.B. Mallesson, “French Mariners on the Indian Seas,” The 
Calcutta Review, Ed. E. Lethbridge, Vol. 64, 1877, p. 27. 

(iv) Hennessy, op' cit., p. 14. 

3. According to following writers, Thomas came to India in between' 
1781-1782 : 

(i) Compton, op. cit., p. 109. 
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(ii) Francklin, op. cit., p. 2. 

(iii) Fraser, op. cit., Vol. I, 201. 

(iv) Capt. R.C. Temple, op- cit., p. 332. 

4. The following accounts mention Thomas’s arrival in the year 1782: 

(i) Sardar S.N. Banarjee, “Patiala and Gen. Perron,” Indian 
Historical Record Commission, Procee., Vol. XVIIT, Jan. 1942, 
Delhi, 1942, p. 342. 

(ii) Maj. Thorn, op. cit., p. 480. 

(iii) Ross, op. cit., p. 298. 

(iv) Keene, op. cit., p. 73. 

(v) Fort William, Indian House Correspondence, Vol. XV, Foreign & 
\: . Secret .1782-1786 (Eds.) C.H. Philips B.B. Misra, Delhi, 1963, 

pp. 125-26. (Admiral Sir Hughes arrived at Madras from 
Trincomalay on 8th Feb. 1782; Letter dated 8th April, 1782). 



APPENDIX— C 

(A) The alliance (Wajab-ul-Arz) between Gen. Perron and the 

Sikhs against the military activities of George Thomas, File No. H3S, 
Rabia II, Julus 43, Finally signed on Aug. 30, 1801, of Wajab-ul-Arz 
(P.S.A.), Patiala. 

It consisted the following terms : 

Demand of the Sikhs Gen. Perron's Remarks 


1. Establishment of a I 

Cantonment with disciplined 
troops. 

2. Movements of the forces 2 

and shifting of the conton- 
ments will be according to 

our councils. 

3. Expulsion of George 3 

Thomas from the fort of 
Hansi. 

4. All our possessions which A 

are under the control of 

the opponent, may be 
recovered and restored to us. 

5. Signatures may kindly be 
affixed on whatever is to 
be bestowed from the 
territory of the opponent. 

The strife ceases so much 
the better if not then also 
in accordance with your 
Honour’s writing, we have 
nothing to do with the 
expenses of the military 
except the instalments noted. 


Agreed 


That which may be agree upon 
by all will come into operation. 


But to speak of Hansi, 
wherever he may be. 

They may take over the 
possessions which were with 
them during the times of 
Nawab Najaf Quli Khan and 
Maharaja Alijah Bahadur. 

It is not agreeable to us to 
to make excessive demands. 

But if the hostilities of the 
opponent do not end soon in a 
month or two, or whenever, 
the due amounts might be paid 
by your Bankers, as promised. 
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6. Rai Ilyas, the Afghan chief 6. Whatever in this respect has 

of Malerkotla, Raja been fixed to be realised from 

Jaswant Singh, etc., brothers, them, be paid collectively in 

Chaharmians and Talukdars (our) Sarkar and the nazarana 

of Maharaja-i-Rajgan and regarding the dispossession of 

overselves, in this affair may property (be paid) according 

be regarded as signatories to precedent. 

of the Bond, submitted tb 
you. It would be better if 
they stick to it. And if 
anyone of them forges any 
excuses as to the cash 
payments, of his share and 
run counter to our will, than 
we hope that their possessions 
would be made over to us, 
and we in addition to the 
dues of their share, will 
also pay the amount of 
Nazrana which may here- 
to-fore have been paid for 
such a property. 

7. Affairs of Sikhs, other than 7. All that is due from them 

brothers, Chaharmians of two-thirds be paid to Sirkaf 

Maharajai-Rajgan, whatever (Marathas) and 1/3 may be 

it may be increase or decrease retained by you all. But for 

receipts or remission may the present a force of 5,000 

be dbhe with our consultations. SowarSfhe provided to)remain 
Besides this signatures may with the force of Sirkar until 

be affixed (over the 'amounts) the enemy’s properly dealt 
that may be rewarded to us in with after the campaign forces 
lieu of our (applicants) to the present strength be 

services, . maintained. 

(B) The fear of the Cis*Sutlej Sikhs from George Thomas is also 
Clear from this letter 

Translation of the Arzee of Meer Yusuf Ali Khan to Col. J. Collins, 
dated Lahore 12-12*1800 (F&S, 19th March, 1801, Cons, No. 47 (N.A.I), 

"...Just now a singular event has occurred here— Raja Bhag Singh, 
the uncle of Ranjit Singh, living in constant alarm and dread from 
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G. Thomas, has long devoutly prayed for the arrival of Mr. Perron 
in this quarter, and this occurrence lately taking place by the approach 
of Mr. Perron to Karnal all the Sardars in that vicinity influenced by 
their fear of Mr Thomas sent letters, nazars and presents to Mr 
Perron on this occasion. Bhag Singh in particular gave his personal 
attendance. Mr Perron by the act of conciliation relieved Bhag 
Singh’s mind from the solicitude felt in this respect to Mr Thomas and 
afforded him the fullest satisfaction. He gave him at the same time 
two parganas in Jaidad, made a friend of him and through his means 
opened a correspondence between himself and Ranjit Singh....” 



Death of Rani Chand Kaur 

Baljit Singh Virk* 


Chand Kaur was the Maharani of Maharaja Kharak Singh. 
Being an ambitious lady, she wanted to usurp the throne of Lahore 
after the death of her husband and son, Nau-Nihal Singh. But Raja 
Dhian Singh, the then Prime Minister, desired that the throne should 
be given to Prince Sher Singh, a son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The 
Prime Minister knew it well that if Chand Kaur became the sovereign, 
her supporters — the Sandhanwalia Sardars— would not allow him to be 
in the same position. He feared not only his own fall but also of his 
whole family at the hands of Sandhanwalias. That is why hastily 
endeavoured to urge upon the Sardars the necessity of placing Sher 
Singh on the throne of Lahore. He argued that the turbulent Sikhs 
could not be ruled by a woman and felt that it would be utterly 
impossible for him to act or consult a woman in all the state affairs/ 
But Rani Chand Kaur was supported by Sandhanwalias, Raja Gulab 
Singh (elder brother of Dhian Singh), Jamadar Khushal Singh, Bhai 
Ram Singh and some other prominent chiefs. 2 

Meanwhile after the obsequies of Nau-Nihal Singh, Dhian Singh 
in consultation with Sher Singh fixed an annual jagir of Rs. 8 lakhs 
for Chand Kaur and all respects and honours were to be shown to her. 
Sher Singh readily agreed to it with a view to maintaining law and 
order. 8 


* Lecturer, Shaheed Bhagat Singh (Municipal) College, Kotkapura. 

1. G,C. Smyth, A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore, Calcutta, 1847, 
p 37. 

2. Diwan Kirpa Ram, Gulabnama (Eng. trans., S.S. Charak), Delhi, 1977, p. 177. 
G.C. Smyth says that Gulab Singh supported Chand Kaur only outwardly 
for it was a well known fact that in all important intrigues, it was the policy 
of Dogras, by appearing to be divided to side with and lead the two opposing 
parties (op cit., p. 37). 

3. 155/80, Kanwar Sher Singh to Clerk, Dec. 21, 1840, P.G.R. quoted by B.R. 
Chopra, Kingdom of the Punjab, Hoshiarpur, 1969, pp. 198-99. 
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During this period Sher Singh, as an acknowledged successor 
to the throne, had been holding the Durbar for three days,’ i.e., froth 
8th to 10 th November. But on the Uth November, a Sudden change 
was witnessed as the Sardars discontinued to attend the Durbar saying 
that one of the widows of Nau-Nihal Singh being pregnant, Chand 
Kaur was to be the Minister of State till an heit be born 4 Chand 
Kaur al$o formally announced that one of her daughters- in-law, namely 
Sahib Kaur Gilwali, was pregnant.® Now both the parties being 
resourceful the claims of neither could be eliminated. .. Sher. Singh had 
the support. of Dhian Singh, Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, Fakir Aziz-ud-Din 
and General Ventura. 6 At length Chand Kaur was proclaimed 
regent bv the Sardars during the pregnancy of her daughter-in-law. 7 


Chand Kaur, hdw'evdf, failed to retain her bbsition for long. 
Soon after powdr began to slip out of her hdhds aHd she fegarded 
the supreme authority as a means of indtlldging her passions and- vices. 8 
The result was discontent and disorder in all quarters, including the army 
at Lahore which began to show a spirit of turbulence. In short everything 
appeared in an upheaval state. 9 

Sher Singh had been watching all this cautiously. Dh’iahSihgh 
realising that he aldne cbuld n'ot stand oht against all the Sardars 
requested Sher Sm'glr to desist from his purpose for sbm^time,,hnd; 
then sending" him back to his jagir in Batala, bade him to wait till he 
v as able to bring ail the troops to his side. 10 As Rani Chand Kaur. 
arid her adviser's were bent’ upon depriving foafa Dhiari 'SinjgB of all 
the civil arid military authority, he, therefore, w'arited to be temporarily 
atvriy from the scene an’d asked Charid itaur for permission to leave for 
Jamniu. 11 


The permission being given, he left Lahore in January 1841, for 
his home in Jammu. He then wrote to Prince Shef Singh assuring him 


4. Ibid., p. 100. .. .. 

5. Kanhiya Lai, Tarikh-i-Punjab (Pbi. trans., Jeet Singh Seetal), Patiala, 1968, 

p. 445. „ . , .. ... . , .... . .. . . ... , . . ... 

6. SR. Kohli, Sunset of the Sikh Empire (ed. Khushwant Singh), New Delhi, 
1962, p. 31. 

7. Anonymous, History of the Punjab, Vo!. II, London, 1846, p 224. 

8. Ibid., p. 225. 

9. Leopold Von Orlich, Travels in India, Vol .1, London, 1845, p. 176. 

10. G.C. Smyth, op.cit., p. 38. . . , ,L, . 

11. S.L. Suri, Umdat-ut-Tawurikh (Eng. trans,, V. S. Suri), Daftar IV, Delhi, 1962, 
p. 132. 
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of his support and advising him to make contacts with officers of the 
army at Lahore. 12 He also issued several letters to the commanders of 
army requesting them to extend full support to Prince Sher Singh 
and assuring them that they would be given great rewards for their good 
services. 11 

Raja Dhian Singh’s withdrawl from Lahore led to confusion 
and disorder and atlast Chand Kaur was forced to admit that Dhian 
Singh was indispensable. Therefore, frantic messages were sent asking 
him to return to Lahore, assuring him that his advice would be followed 
and his authority upheld. 14 Raja Dhian Singh then struck at the 
opportune movement. Moreover, his emissaries at Lahore had also 
informed him that at that time troops were on their side and that he 
might safely advance and bring Sher Singh alongwith him to Lahore.' 8 
Dhian Singh informed Sher Singh about it and the latter sent message to 
Dhian Singh that he should reach Lahore and join him there. 16 

On January 13,1841, Sher Singh with three hundreds horsemen 
reached Avitabile's ‘Budhu-ka-awa’ and occupied it. 17 On his 
arrival at Shalimar Garden, he was disappointed to learn that Dhian 
Singh had not even left Jammu. 1 ® He, than, alongwith his mukhtiar. 
Jaw ala Singh, tried to capture Lahore alone. Notwithstanding their 
best offorts they failed to occupy the fort because of the stiff resistance 
given by Raja Gulab Singh who was supporting Rani Chand Kaur. 19 
Having failed, and also having suffered great losses, Sher Singh was 
compelled to send a deputation to Dhian Singh. The messengers were 
instructed to defend the part played by Sher Singh. 20 Dhian Singh was 
further requested to come immediately and prevent Raja Gulab Singh 
from carrying out the battle. 21 Dhian Singh at once rode from Jammu 
on receiving that message and on January 17, 1841, he reached the 


12. Khushwant Singh, The Fall of the Kingdom of the Punjab , 1962, p. 30. 

13. S.L. Suri, op. cit., p. 1 33. 

14. S.R. Kohli, op. cit., p. 31. 

15. G.C. Smyth, op. cit., p. 38; Mohammad Latif, History of the Punjab, Calcutta, 
1891, p.497. 

16. W.L. M’Gregor, The History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, London, 1846, p. 8. 

17. S.L. Suri, op. cit.,p. 134. 

18. G.C. Smyth, op. cit., p. 39; Mohammad Latif, op. cit., p. 502. 

19. 151/13, Cleric to Maddock January 18, 1841, P.G.R. quoted in Gulabnama, 
op. cit., p. 179. 

20. G.C. Smyth, op. cit., p. 55. 

21. S.L Suri, op. cit , p. 139. 
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capital . 59 

Soon after peace was restored between the two parties through 
the intercession of Raja Dhi an Singh. Rani Chand Kaur was anxious 
that peace should be restored on the conditions of proper provision 
for himself. At her bidding Raja Gulab Singh opened negotiations. 28 
Sher Singh readily accepted the proposed conditions and requested 
Raja Gulab Singh to vacate the fort. 2 ' It was done and all Sardars 
came out on 19th January. 25 

After obtaining the jagir. Rani Chand Kaur left the palace and 
fort of Lahore and went to reside in the house in the city which 
formerly belonged to her late son Nau-Nihal Singh. 28 Sher Singh made 
an offer to her for marriage but she rejected it as, “She was,” says 
Mohammad Latif, “secretly assured by Gulab Singh that the Maharaja 
only desired it in order to work her destruction.” 27 

However, ambitious as Chand Kaur was, she continued intriguing 
with the help of her supporters. As Sher Singh grew unpopular on 
account of his inability to meet the demands of troops, the influence of 
Chand Kaur steadily went on increasing among them. 28 

Sher Singh then discussed the matter with Dhian Singh for the 
destruction of Chand Kaur. The Maharaja further asked Dhian Singh 
that since he was his sincere and faithful friend, he should carry out the 
plot successfully. 28 

Moreover, Dhian Singh equally desired her death which he 
believed would free him from the fear of his staunch enemies, the 
Sandhanwalias. 30 In order to carry out his plan successfuly, he than 
proposed that the Maharaja should go away to Wazirabad on the pretext 
of hunting and in his absence he would carry out the aforesaid work 
successfuly. So when the Maharaja with his party proceeded to Wazirabad 
Dhian Singh remained at Lahore. 31 


22. 151/16, Clerk to Maddock, January 21, 1841, quoted by B.R. Chopra, op. cit., 
p. 136. 

23 K.M. Fanikar, The Founding of the Kashmir Stale, pp. 46-47. 

24. G.C. Smyth, op. cit., p. 59. 

25. S.L. Suri, op. cit., pp. 1 40-46. 

26. G C. Smyth, op. cit., p. 68 

27. Mohammed Latif, op. cit., p. 509. 

28. S.L. Suri, op. cit., p. 168. 

29. Ibid. 

30. L.H. Griffin, The Punjab Chiefs, Lahore, 1850, pp. 3;(-37. 

31. S.L. Suri, op. cit., p. 169. 1 
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Immediately, after departure of Maharaja Dhian Singh held a 
conference with Kahn Singh, Kotwal of Lahore, and asked him to do 
whatever he Could wonder to destroy thp Rani After, consulting Ichhar 
Singh (Sher Sipgh’s Rusted seryant) hp invited fogr. maid-servants from 
patehgarh prjvately. 32 . 

The maid-servants were now edgerly awaiting an opportunity to 
accomplish their work. “One day they made the Rani Sahiba (Chand 
Kaur) drink poison in place of rose water and willow water by filling 
in a bottle. Rani Sahiba, who bad perfect confidence in the maid- 
s .9fy a 9hh f|id nof had an Y idea of evil or mischief from them and so 

off the sgme at, once,. On account of drinking poison, vapours 
h M began to ri§e in her brain . . . Ran i Sahiba was overtaken by a very 
s lf9bS senselessness in all her. faculties and limbs. At the time of night 
was sleeping in her comfortable bed, the aforesaid maid- 
servants with strokes of stones broke the head of the lady into pieces 

and destroyed the existence of their mistress ..*' 83 

•'•nr sn« ■■•.rj 

^hen Pb<an Sjngb hegrd this news (9th June, 1842), he at once 
“lyiffd. the, physicians and surgeons but all in vain. The Rani 
remained in bed -fqr three days and breathed her last on 12th June, 
1842. 31 

. <* - . p ' ■ 

pbian ^jtp^inpediftely .tyrote to Sher Singh about the incident 
had. tajle^, place .**,■ it is to be noted that the slave girls who. had 
committed this treacherous and cruel act were made prisoner by some 
hillmen in the service of Dhian Singh. 38 Later on, their hands were 
cut off and they were turned. out of the town with great disrespect and 
dishonour. 37 ' 

The aboye account makes it obvious that murdep of Rani Chand 
K.aur was the result q£ concerted intrigues of both Maharaja Sher Singh, 
and his Minisjtek Lilian Singh. Both desired her removal as she was 
becoming an obstacle in their way.. As already mentioned Dhian 
Singh hated the Sandhanwalias because the latter were the supporters 
of the Rani and dead enemies of the Raja. Dogra Gulab Singh, eldec 
brother of Dhian Singh, also feared that if she married Sher Singh, her 


32 Ibid., pp. 169-170. 

33. Ibid., p, 170. 

34. Ibid, p. 171. 

35. Ibid 

36. G.C. Sixty fh, op. cit., p. 69. 

37. S.L, Surl, op. cit., p. 172. 
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jagir and property, of which he Was the in charge, would be taken Out of 
his hands. 

Moreover, Sher Singh would induce her to disclose secrets 
of money and jewels which she herself had entrusted to Gulab Singh 
for being carried out of the fort on the occasion of its surrender. 88 
Thus it can be said that the two brothers made utmost efforts to prevent 
the marriage of Sher Singh with the Rani and worked for the destruction 
of the latter. 

Though Rani Chand Kaur was removed from the scene yet her 
death produced far reaching consequences. It later oh proved to be the 
graveyard of both Maharaja Sher Singh and his Minister Dhian 
Singh. The Sandhanwalias, though then remained quite sometime, 
went on intriguing secretly against them and Wreaked vengeance in about 
year’s time. 


38. G.C, Smyth, op. clt.$i <58. 
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Tenant-Government relations in 
Fepsu 

Dr Mohinder Singh 


The peasants in the erstwhile princely states that constituent 
Pepsu can be divided into two categories. The one comprised of 
those who paid revenue directly to the state and also enjoyed proprietary 
rights, they were petty cultivators described as khud hast, the other 
was of the peasants whose status was comparable to tenants. They 
enjoyed no proprietary rights on land. They paid revenue to the biswedars. 
These tenants could be divided further into two sub categories, i.e., 
occupancy tenants and ten ants- at-will. We have figures in terms of 
villages in erstwhile Patiala State. Out of the total 3,620 villages, there 
were 784 villages, where the institution of biswedari was in existence. 1 
In rest of the villages 2,836, the peasants were khudkast. 

The tenants of the biswedari villages were exploited by the 
biswedars in collaboration with the government. Before the summary 
settlement of 1875 A.D., the members of the village communities 
cultivated the land in their possession on almost the same terms 
as recognised proprietors. In the summary settlement of 1875, 
both the tenants and proprietors were promiscuously entered as asamis 
(cultivators). 2 This was done primarily because of the fact that there was 
no records available to indicate the rights of the tenants. 8 The 1 875 
settlement and land legislation following this settlements weakened the 

* Reader in History, Department of Correspondence Courses, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 
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position of the tenants and correspondingly strengthened that of the 
biswedars. Following the pattern prevailing in the territories of British 
India, the state government made a rule that a tenant cultivating a piece 
of land for continuously 30 years was to be declared as occupancy 
tenants. 4 In actual practice this was flouted and the tenants of long 
standing sometimes exceeding thirty years were deprived of their rights. 
The efforts to grant rights were thwarted. 5 6 7 On the contrary, they were 
made to pay a large number of cesses such as khush hariayat, a 
ridiculous tax of three annas per bigha for the pleasure of the biswedars* 

There were large number of feudal cesses which were imposed 
on the tenants by the state government. One such tax was neonda which 
was paid on the occasion of the wedding of royal princes. This was 
particularly felt in Bahia 7 villages as they had kinship relationship 
with the Maharaja. In 1934 a complaint was made by an evicted tenant 
at a public meeting at Budhlada, which says: 

On the marraige of Tikka Sahib we were forced to pay 
neonda at the rate of five per cent of the land revenue. 
What relations do we have with the Maharaja ? If he 
considers us his relative, then why does he not pay neonda 
to us ? 8 

Besides the oppressive casses imposed by the biswedars with the 
tacit approval of the government, the system of revenue collection, i.e., 
batai system itself was oppressive. In terms of security and lack 
of other basic facilities average tenant was condemned to 
misery, drudgery and frustration. Their condition further deteriorated 
during the reign of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh (1900-1938) a great 
supporter of the biswedars. It led to a gap between the tenants and the 
government. As their petitions were not cared to, nor could they 
engage in costly affair of filing suits in the courts, the condition of 
peasantry deteriorated further. 9 After the death of Maharaja Bhupinder 


4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Jangir Singh Joga, Oral History Cell, File No. 35, Punjab Historical Studies 
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Singh, the young Maharaja Yadvendra Singh (1938-1948) made attempts 
to win the confidence of the peasantry for which he appointed three 
commissions in 1939, 1945 and 1946; These commissions aimed at 
settling the long standing dispute between the tenants and biswedars • 
But these efforts also proved abortive as the pressure of the biswedars 
proved too heavy to permit any settlement favourable to the occupancy 
tenants. The Maharaja’s attempt to resolve the issue by carrying out the 
jihysfcdl partition to each holdihg between the biswedars arid tenants, 
through farman-i-shahi also failed. 

On the eve of formation of Pepsu in 1948 the position of the 
peasant, viz-i-viz, the government remained materially unchanged except 
that the tenants Were fully conscious of their rights and were prepared to 
fight for the protection of such rights. The Pepsu government also 
again made efforts to solve the long-standing issue on the basis of 
/ 'Artpaffri^shalii but the farman was unacceptable to both the parties. 
For the peasants it appeared to them unduly favourable to the biswedars 
as it treated all occupancy holding alike' * and kept tenants-at-will out 
of its purview. It was also apprehended by the tenants that the 
government was determined to divide the peasants by implementing 
farman-irskOhL Consequently, the peasants rejected the farman-i-shahi 
in its entirety. 1 * 

After the establishment of a popular minisfery, thfe Government 
peasant relationship underwent a redical change. The popular 
government particularly during the tenure of Gian Singh Rarewal'a was 
responsive to the tenant problem and was keen to solve it, particularly 
hepause of the serious clash between the tenant’s arid police at the 
village Kishangarh.* 3 The interim ministry of Rarewald tried to 
amend the farman-i-shahi by issuing various ordinances also failed;* 4 

In fact, for political reasons, the Congress party attempted at 
securing solid social base of the landlords.* 6 When we view 
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the peasant government relationship in the context of the newly 
emerging political structure, the political parties having an eye on power 
could not afford to alienate the landlords but at the same time they 
desired to see the tenants peaceful as an administrative necessity. Caught 
in the situation, the efforts to formulate legislation appear half hearted 
at the most a kind of compromise completely ignoring the cause of the 
tenants-at-will. l « 

The most significant formative condition of the peasant movement 
in the Pepsu was the agrarian grievences of the occupancy tenants. 
Their political organisation were backed by the poor non occupancy 
tenants whose economic aspirations led them to political meeting and 
protests against the landlords. It is obvious that the movement was led 
by middle peasants. The cooperative endeavour of occupancy and 
non-occupancy tenants saved the movement from spiiting at the bottom 
and maintaining the traditional social relationship between them. The 
structural dependence of the tenants-at-will on the occupancy in their 
political agitation against the biswedars made the movement a powerful 
one particularly during the period from 1948 to 1953. This phenomenon 
also explains the reasons as to why the peasant meetings were well 
attended and resistance to the pressure of the landlords was offered. 
Not only that the tenants forcibly took possession of land which were 
cultivated by the landlords.' 7 During this period the demands of the 
peasants covered a wide range, i.e ; , from the abolition of biswedari to 
non-payment of compensation. 

During this period we witness three dimensions of the triangular 
relationship among the government, biswedars and tenants. One, the 
tenants supported by the political parties such as the Communist Party 
of India and the Akalis, and demanded radical change in the agrarian 
structure of Pepsu. 18 Two, opposed to them, the biswedars pressurised 
the government to secure the payment of compensation and increase 
in their holdings. Three, the Congress Party was not averse to 
compensation but was anxious to solve the problem by abolishing 
biswedari to which it was committed. 19 As the political pressure was 
gradually building up and as the agitation of the peasants was causing 


16. Mohinder Singh, op. cit., p. 215. 
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considerable anxiety, the government after suppressing the peasant 
movement ruthlessly recognised the proprietary right of the occupancy 
tenants, leaving the case of non-occupancy tenants to be resolved in 
future. After 1953, when the rights were conceded to the middle 
peasant class, the nature and character of the movement underwent 
a change. Satisfied with state legislation about the ala-malkiat rights 
the middle tenants left the movement. Consequently, the non-occupancy 
tenants with the support of the Communists began to wage a lone battle 
which continued till 1956. 20 During this period the Congress in power 
and was dominated by the erstwhile princes and big landlords. Only the 
Communist members in the Pepsu Vidhan Sabha pleaded the case of 
poor peasants. No doubt the government was suffering from inner 
contradiction, therefore, on the one hand it passed legislation to protect 
the tenants from eviction while on the other hand it adopted the policy 
of benefitting the biswedars. 

The class character of the mpvement emerging at this time 
shows a change in their mutual relationships Averse to the Communists 
propaganda and. their hold on the non-occupancy peasants, the Congress 
began to find its base in the middle peasants who had been given 
proprietary rights in 1953. The biswedars on the other hand realised 
that they were fighting a losing battle. Therefore, they collaborated 
with the ruling party in order to squeeze whatever . concessions which 
the government could concede to them against the tenants-at-will. 21 
The government took three years to implement the Pepsu Tenancy 
Agricultural Act, 1953. This delay helped the biswedars in ejecting 
the tenants, selling their surplus land and transferring in the name of 
their relations The Act was finally passed in October 1956 and was 
'hailed by the Chief Minister of Pepsu as the one which solved the 
problem of tenants-at-will. 82 But the details, clearly indicate that the 
biswedars stood to gain by the Act as large areas were still under their 
control in the form of benami land. Nevertheless, the year 1956 is a 
land mark in the sense that in the Pepsu state the biswedars was legally 
abolished though illegally it continued in a restricted form. The 
occupancy tenants acquired proprietary rights and large number of the 
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non-occupancy tenants also acquired similar rights. Consequently, the 
peasant movement become weak in the region as the problem of tenants* 
at-will existed to a limited degree. 

There was hardly any revolutionary ideology to guide the 
peasants. Consequently, when their demands were accepted in 1953, 
the bottom of the movement went off and peasant movement collapsed 
without leading to any ra.digal. change; in the relationship among the 
peasants, the biswedars, and the government except that the biswedars 
were replaced by upper middle peasantry which naturally included the 
erstwhile biswedars. 



Punjab-Haryana Territorial and 
Water Disputes 

Dr J. S. Brar* 


This paper makes a detailed analysis of the Punjab-Haryana territorial 
and water disputes. It has been done with a view to understanding 
the process of federal bargaining in India, particularly the role of 
the central government in the settlement of inter-state disputes. Because 
of the haphazard growth of the British empire, the provincial units in 
India were not organised on scientific lines. After independence, reor- 
ganisation of the provinces became a major task for the cential 
government In View of its earlier commitments, the Congress decided 
to solve this problem by re-drawing the boundaries of the provinces on 
linguistic basis. Linguistic reorganisation, however, created new 
problems. It led to inter-state disputes over the sharing of assets and 
resources of the erstwhile provinces. Due to the lack of adequate 
constitutional machinery for this purpose, the central government was 
called upon to resolve such disputes. Instead of acting in an impartial 
manner, the central government tried to favour one state at the cost of 
the other. It led to the growth of centre-state tensions. The main 
agrument of the present paper is that the prevailing tension in. Punjab 
is largely due to the partisan role of the central government in the settle- 
ment of Punjab-Haryana territorial and water disputes. Let us, look at 
the facts to prove our contention. 

Territorial Dispute 

The territorial dispute between Punjab and Haryana arose in the 
wake of linguistic reorganisation of Punjab in 1966. The Shah 
Commission gave Hindi-speaking areas to Haryana, Punjabi-speaking 
areas to Punjab, and the hill areas to Himachal Pradesh. However, the 
Commission could not give a unanimously verdict in the case of Kharar 
Tehsil and Chandigarh, capital project. Two members of the Commi- 
ssion (Justice J. C. Shah and M. M. Philip) found these areas to be 
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Hindi-speaking and recommended their inclusion in Haryana. 1 However, 
the third member of the Commission (Sibimal Datt) gave a dissenting 
note and favoured the inclusion of these areas into Punjab. He pointed 
out that Kharar tehsil was placed in the Punjabi-speaking region under the 
Sachar Formula. Further, in the rural areas of Kharar tehsil, 56.2 per 
cent, of the population was Punjabi-speaking though in the aggregate 
popultion, 52\2% was Hindi-speaking. 2 He also argued that so far as 
Chandigrah was concerned, the Hindi-speaking population of the capital 
project was purely migratory. 3 The Shah Commission report was 
accepted with minor modifications and became the basis of the Punjab 
Reorganisation Act, 1966. Under this Act, Kharar tehsil was included 
in Punjab. But Chandigrah, along with the adjoining areas was converted 
Into a union territory. The Reorganisation Act also made Bhakra 
and Pong Dam complexes centrally administered areas. 4 

It is apparent that the recommendations of the Shah Commission 
were not based purely on the linguistic principle. The Commirsion 
did not take cognizance of the fact that a large number of Hindus in ,/ 

Punjab had given wrong information about their mother tongue in the |r 

1961 Censusi Besides, there was no logic in keeping Chandigrah out ' 

of Punjab and in entrusting the control of Bhakra and Pond Dam -i 

complexes to the central government. There was a strong reaction in , 

Punjab against the recommendations of the Commission. They came 
“as a stunning blow to the Sikhs.” 5 6 The working Committee of the ;Jt 

Akali Dal (S) passed a resolution accusing the Commission of following 
a communal approach.® It warned the government of dire consequences % 

if Chandigrah was kept out of the Punjabi Suba. The resolution also 
deplored the exclusion of other Punjabi-speaking areas like Nalagarh, 

Una, Ambala, Fatehhad and Sirsa, Guhla and Tohana sub-divisions 
from Punjab. 7 Sant Fateh Singh demanded the immediate restoration 
of Chandigrah and other Punjabi-speaking areas to Punjab. He 
threatened that if his demand was not accepted he would begin a 
fast-unto-death on December 17, 1966 and commit self-immolation on 
December 27. The Cheif Minister of Haryana, however, made it clear 
that no area of Haryana would be allowed to go out of the state. 

1. Ajit Singh Sarhadi, Punjabi Suba, Dehli, 1970, p. 441. 
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Sant Fateh Singh undertook a fast unto death on schedule. There 
was a lot of commotion in Punjab. The Prime Minister deputed Hukam 
Singh to hold talks with the fasting leader. Sant Fateh Singh abando- 
ned his fast on Hukam Singh’s assurance that Indira Gandhi would 
act as an arbiter on Chandigrah and a Commission would be appointed 
to consider Punjab’s claim for the inclusion of other Punjabi-speaking 
areas. But, the central government backed out of its commitment and 
did practically nothing to solve the dispute. 

Tn August 1969, Darshan Singh Pheruman undertook a fast unto 
death for the inclusion of Chandigarh and other Punjabi-speaking 
areas into Punjab. 8 He died after seventy four days of fasting. His 
sacrifice, however evoked no positive response from the' government. 
Finding himself in an embarrassing situation, Sant Fateh Singh under- 
took his second fast unto death on 26th January 1970 for the inclusion 
of Chandigrah and other Punjabi-speaking areas into Punjab. Realising 
the gravity of the situation, the Government of India gave its award 
on 29 January 1970. 6 According to the terms of the Award, 
Chandigarh was to be transferred to Punjab after five years. Haryana 
was to get 114 villages of Fazilka tehsil, including Abohar, in lieu of 
Chandigrah. 10 A furlong wide corridor was to be provided along the 
Punjab-Rajasthan broder in order to link these villages with the rest 
of Haryana. A commission was to be appointed, in consultation with 
the Governments of Punjab, Haryana, and Himachal Pradesh, to 
recommend territorial adjustments on the basis of contiguity of linguistic 
regions. 11 The transfer of Chandigarh and other Punjabi-speaking 
areas to Punjab and of Hindi-speaking areas to Haryana was to be 
simultaneous. 

There was a strong resentment among the Sikh masses against the 
Prime Minister’s award. Vioient demonstrations took place in many 
parts of the state over the proposed transfer of Fazilka and Abohar 
areas to Haryana. 12 It was felt that the transfer of this cotton belt 
would not only adversely effect Punjab economically but also make 
Haryana a riparian state thus jeopardising Punjab’s exclusive claim 
over river waters and hydel power. It was also realised that the 
provision of a corridor along the Punjab-Rajasthan border would break 
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the contiguity of Punjabi-speaking areas in Rajasthan with Punjab. 
Moreover, .such an arrangement had never been made in any other 
part of the country. Instead of solving the problem, Indira Gandhi’s 
award further complicated ^he territoral dispute. As a matter of fact, 
it represented a compromise between the leadership of the Akali Dal 
and the central government to save the life of Sant Fateh Singh. 

The Akali Dal again loiced its concern for the left out Punjabi- 
speaking areas in October 1973, when it passed its historic Anandpur 
Sahib Resolution. It stated that the Akali Dal would strive for the 
creation of a new state comprising the present Punjab and other Punjabi- 
speaking areas left out of it at the time of the creation of Punjabi 
Suba 13 However, the resolution remained in a comparative state of 
neglect till 1980 The Akali Dal demanded the inclusion of Chandigarh 
and other Punjabi-speaking areas in Punjab in September 1981, 
when it submitted a list of forty-five demands to the central government. 
A powerful agitation (Dharam Yudh Morcha) was launched by the Akali 
Dal in support of its demands in August 1982. The government tried 
to crush the Akali agitation with force. It created a serious political 
crisis in Punjab. 

An amicable solution of the Punjab problem was found in the Rajiy- 
Longowal Accord, signed in July 1985. According to the terms of this 
settlement, Chandigrah was to go to Punjab. 14 Punjabi-speaking and 
Hindi-speaking villages of the Union Territory of Chandigarh were to 
be included in Punjab and Haryana respectively. 15 A Commission was 
to be appointed to determine the specific Handi-speaking areas of 
Punjab which were to go to Haryana in lieu of Chandigarh. The 
principle of contiguity and linguistic affinity with a village as a unit was 
to be the basis of such determination. 16 The actual transfer of 
Chandigarh to Punjab and areas in lieu thereof to Haryana was to take 
place simultaneously on' 26 January 1986. 17 Another Commission 
was to be appointed to consider the “claims and counter-claims for 
re-adjustment of the existing Punjab-Haryana boundaries.” 18 The 
findings of both the Commissions were to be binding on the concerned 
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parties. 19 The Rajiv-Longowal Accord thus made a significent departure 
from Indira Gandhi’s award of 1970 by delinking the Chandigarh 
issue from Abohar and Fazilka. 

There was a mixed reaction in Punjab and Haryana to the Accord. 
A section of the leadership of the Akali Dal, led by Sant Harchand Singh 
Longowal expressed complete satisfaction with it. But two senior 
leaders of the Akali Dal, Parkash Singh Badat and Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra, had serious reservations about the Accord. They expressed 
their dissatisfaction by tearing up the copies of the Accord in a meet- 
ing of the Akali Dal held at Auandpur Sahib on July 27, 1985. 20 

The Unified Akali Dal and the AlSSF totally rejected the Accord. 
Similary, the Lok Dal leaders in Haryana alleged that the Accord was 
detrimental to the interests of the state. 

In order to determine the specific Hindi-speaking areas which were 
to go to Haryana in lieu of Chandigrah, the central government appoint- 
ed a Commission on August 20, 1985. It was headed by K. K. 
Mathew, a former judge of the Supreme Court. But the terms of 
reference of the Mathew Commission were slightly changed and were 
not in accordance with the provisions of the Punjab Accord. Apart 
from the three guiding principles of linguistic affinity, territorial 
contiguity and a village as a unit, the Commission was asked to take 
into consideration ‘‘other factors” also. On persistent protests from 
the Akali Dal, the Prime Minister admitted that it was a “drafting 
error.” As a matter of fact, this change was made by some bureaucrats 
in the ministry of Home Affairs in order to strengthen Haryana’s case 
for the inclusion of Abohar and Fazilka areas in the state. 

The Punjab government made an offer before the Commission of 13 
villages in Rajpura tehsil of Patiala district in lieu of Chandigarh. But 
the offer was outrightly rejcted by the Haryana government. Instead 
it claimed 408 villages in the Abohar and Fazilka tehsils. The Commi- 
ssion ordered fresh census operations in these villages in order to 
determine tneir linguistic composition. Public passions were thus 
aroused. The Punjab and Haryana governments accused each other 
of pressurising the inhabitants in these villages for a favourable verdict. 

In its report submitted on January 25, 1986, the Mathew 
Commission identified 83 villages and two towns in Fazilka and Abohar 
tehsils as Hindi-speaking. But they could not be transferred to Haryana 
because the Punjabi majority village of Kandu Khera stood in the way 
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and violated the principle of contiguity. The Commission, however, 
observed that some Hindi-speaking areas have to be transferred to 
Harayana in lieu of Chandigarh in terms of the Punjab Accord. For 
this purpose, the government of India can take such suitable steps as 
it deems fit, including the appointment of a new Commission. 21 Under 
these circumstances, Chandigarh could not be transferred to Punjab on 
January 26, 1986. On April 2, 1986, the government of India appointed 
another Commission to determine the Hindi-speaking areas of Punjab 
which were to be transferred to Haryana in lieu of Chandigarh. The 
Venkatarmiah Commission, as it came to be known, tried to arrive at 
a settlement that would be acceptable to both Punjab and Haryana, 
but sharp differences, in their viewpoints prevented the possibility of 
a mutually acceptable solution. 

In its report, the Venkatarmiah Commission recommended that 
Haryana should be given 70,000 acres of Punjab land in lieu of 
Chandigrah. 82 Instead of identifying the specific villages which 
could be transferred to Haryana, the Commission made a general reco- 
mmendation of the transfer of land to Haryana, without taking into 
consideration the fact whether such an area existed or not. The 
Commission expressed its inability to identify the specific Hindi-speaking 
villages which could be transferred to Haryana and recommended the 
appointment of another Commission for this purpose. 

As the Commission recommended the transfer of a large chunk 
of territory to Haryana, its recommendations were accepted in toto by 
Bansi Lai, the Chief Minister of Haryana. However, the Commission’s 
report was criticised by the opposition parties in Haryana and they 
decided to continue their struggle for the transfer of Abohar and 
Fazilka. The Punjab government also rejected the recommendations 
of the Commission because these were outrightly against the spirit of 
the Rajiv- Longowal Accord. 

Another Commission was appointed by the union government 
under the Chairmanship of Justice Desai to identify 70,000 acres of 
Punjab land which was to be transferred to Haryana. Astonishingly, 
the Commission was asked to submit its report within twenty-four 
hours. The government, however, soon realised its mistake and extended 
the time limit for the submission of the report uptil 15 July 1986. The 
Punjab government objected to the terms of reference of the Desai 
Commission. It also realised that no purpose would be served by this 
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Commission and its recommendations would go ngainst Punjab. In 
view of the indifferent attitude of the Punjab government, the Commi- 
ssion could not function. The entire territorial dispute was thus 
shelved. 

The Water Dispute 

The water dispute between Punjab and Haryana is also' the legacy 
of the linguistic reorganisation of the state in 1966. The mam issue i n 
the dispute was how to divide the surplus Ravi-Beas waters between 
the two states. It will be recalled that at the time of the reorganisation, 
all assets and liabilities were apportioned between Punjab arid Haryana, 
However, the issue of river waters could not be settled due to the 
conflicting claims of Punjab and Haryana. In Punjab government’s 
view, Haryana and Rajasthan, being non-riparian states, were not 
entitled to any share in these waters. According to Article 246 (3) and 
162 of the Indian Constitution, the riparian state has full and exclusive 
legislative and executive powers over the rivers passing through its 
territory. The Parliament has authority to legislate only in case of 
inter-state rivers. 8 3 

The water’s dispute took a serious turn in 1976 when Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the Prime Minister of India, gave an award on this issue under 
section 78 of the Punjab Reorganisation Act. According to this award, 
Punjab and Haryana were kept at par and each was allocated 3.5 MAF. 
The remaining 0.2 MAF was given to Delhi for drinking water supply. 
There was a lot of resentment among the Punjab peasantry against 
this award. However, no mass protest could be organised due to the 
emergency. But the people of Punjab never reconciled themselves to 
the allocation made under this award. Keeping in view the popular 
sentiments, the Akali-Janata government field a suit in the Supreme 
Court in 1979, challenging the decision of the Central Government. A 
few months later, a suit was filed by the Haryana government also, fer 
the speedy implementation of the 1976 award. 81 It shows that the 
terms of the award were quite favourable to Haryana. 

While these suits were pending, there was a big change in the 
political landscape of the country in 1980. Mrs. Indira Gandhi recaptured 
power at the centre and subsequently Congress ministries were established 
both in Punjab and Haryana. Under these favourable circumstances, 
the Congress High Command worked out a negotiated settlement. 


23. Amrinder Singh, “Rivers Issue : Beyond Eradi Report,’’ The Tribune, June 26, 
1987. 

24. Report of the Ravi and Beas Waters Tribunal, 1987 ,p. 31. 
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On December 31, 1981, an agreement was signed by the Congress 
Chief Ministers of Punjab, , Haryana and Rajasthan. On the basis of the 
flow series between 1921 and 1960 the available surplus water was 
calculated to be 17.17 MAF. Out of this, 4.22 MAF was allocated to 
Punjab, 3.50 MAF to Haryana, 3.60 MAF to Rajasthan, 0.20 MAF 
to Delhi and 0.65 MAF to Jammu and Kashmir 28 . The agreement 
further provided hat until such time as Rajasthan was in a position to 
utilise its full share, Punjab will be free to utilise that water for its 
requirements. 56 It was also stipulated that the Sutlej-Yamuna link 
cmal would be completed within two years of award. After a formal 
agreement was signed between the three states, Punjab Chief Minister 
was pressurised to withdraw the suit from the Supreme Court. 

The Akali Dal criticised the 1981 award and described it as a, 
political move undertaken with an eye on the impending election in 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh in 1982. On the eve of these elections 
Mrs Indira Gandhi inaugurated the digging operations of the Sutlej- 
Yamuna link canal. The Akali Dal launched an agitation ( Nehar Roko) to 
stop the digging of the canal. Later on, the agitation was shifted to 
the Golden Temple complex and took ' the shape of the Dharam Yudh 
More ha. 

In the course of the Akali agitations, tripartite talks were held in 
Delhi in 1983 to sort Out the water issue. During the talks, the Akali 
Dal expressed the view that the 1955 agreement under which Rajsthan 
became the biggest beneficiary should be reopened. It also demanded 
that the Yamuna waters should also be made divisible between 
Punjab and Haryana. But the Central government was not willing to 
accept these contentions of the Akali Dal. 

A mechanism was provided under the Rajiv-Longowal Accord to 
settle the water dispute. It stipulated that the dispute will be referred 
for adjudication to a tribunal to be presided over by a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 5 ^ The decision of the Tribunal will be binding on 
both the parties. Till the decision of the Tribunal, the farmers of 
Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan will continue to get water not less 
than what they were using as on 1.7.1 985. 28 Water used for drinking 
purposes will also remain uneffected. It further provided that the 


25. Ibid., p.174. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Punjab Settlement, op. cit.. Clause 9.2. 

28. Ibid., Clause 9.1. 
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Sutlej-Yamuna link canal will be completed by 15 August 1986. a e 

In pursuance of the provisiops of the Punjab Accord, the Central 
government appointed a Tribunal on January 25, 1986. It was headed 
by Balakrishna Eradi, a Judge of the Supreme Court of India. The 
other members of the Tribunal were. Justice A.M. Ahmad cf the 
Gujrat High Court and Justice P C, Balakrishna Mcnon of the Kerala 
High Court. 

The Punjab government argued befo re the Tribunal that Haryana and 
Rajasthan are not riparian states. As such, they have no claim over 
the surplus Ravi-Bcas waters. In other words, the surplus waters belong 
exclusively to Punjab through which the said two rivers flow apd 
Punjab is entitled to make full use of the said waters without let or 
hinderance from the other two states. 30 The Haryana government on 
the other hand, contended that the Tribunal should first verify the 
quantum of usage of water from the Ravi-Beas system as on 1st July 
1985 by the farmers of the three states and thereafter adjudicate the 
claims of Punjab and Haryana in their remaining waters, 51 The Haryana 
government further contended that while adjudicating the claims of 
Punjab and Haryana, in the. surplus waters, the Tribunal must take 
into consideration all earlier agreements and awards. 33 

In its report submitted on January 31, 1987, the Tribunal came to 
the conclusion that substantial surplus waters (4.61 MAP) were available 
below the rim sections of the rivers. These were located between 
Madhopur and Ravi sciphon (4 549 MAF) and between M andi plain and 
Ferozepur (0.064 MAF). 33 On the basis of these calculations, the Tribunal 
cainc to the conclusion that 1.1 1 MAF of additional surplus water was 
available and it should be shared by Punlab and Haryana. 34 Conse- 
quently, the Tribunal raised the share of Punjab and Haryana by 0.78 
MAF and 0,33 MAF respectively. In this way, the Tribunal allocated 
5:0 MAF of surplus waters to Punjab and 3.83 MAF to Haryana. 35 
The share of Rajasthan, Jammu and Kashmir and Delhi were kept 
intact and unchanged. The Tribunal also recommended that the constru- 


29. Ibid ., Clause 9.3. 

30. Report of the Ravi and Beas Waters Tribunal 1987, op. cit-, P- 33, 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid., p. 38. 

33. Ibid ., p. 29j_ 

34. Ibid ., p. 294. 

35. Ibid ., p. 297. 
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ction of the Sutlej-Yamuna link canal should be completed expediti- 
ously, 36 

In order to give some electoral advantage to the Congress, the 
report of the Tribunal was released on the eve of Haryana elections. As 
the Tribunal had gone out of the way to benefit Harana, its recommen- 
dations were welcomed by the Congress and opposition leaders of the 
State. 37 But all factions of the Akali Dal criticised The recommendations 
of the Tribunal. They belie\ed that the Eradi awtrd was a betrayal 
of the interests of Punjab. 38 

It is apparent from the foregoing account that in its role as a 
mediator in the Punjab-Haryana territorial and water disputes, the 
central government acted in a partisan manner. Because of electoral 
constraints, it tried to help Haryana at the cost of I unjab. For instance, 
Punjab was deprived of its capital and some Punjabi-speaking areas 
in 1966. Subsequently, when agitations were launched by the Akali 
Dal for their inclusion in Punjab, the issue was linked up with the 
transfer of the Hindi-speaking areas of Aobhar and Fazilka tehsils to 
Haryana. It was dpne in disregard to the principle of contiguity. 
However, when this could not be achieved, the Venkatarmiah Commission 
recommended the transfer of 70000 acres of Punjab land to Haryana 

in lieu of Chandigrah. This recommendation also militated against 
the principles of linguistic affinity and contiguity. 

It has bean the same story so far as the water dispute is concerned. 
Efforts were made through various awards and agreements, to increase 
Haryana’s share in the river waters in disregared to the requirements 
of Punjab. As all this happened with the connivance of the Central 
government, the Akali Dal and a large section of the people of Punjab 
lost their faith in the institutional framewbrk connected with federal 
bargaining. Because of this lack of faith, the disputes could not be 
resolved and led to a direct confrontation between the Akali Dal 
and the Central government. The resultant impasse has yet to be 
resolved. The situation can be retrieved only if the centre accepts the 
role of an honest, broker and re-establishes the legitimacy of the 
institutional framework connected with federal bargaining. For this', to 
happen, it is imperative that the central government must rise above 
its petty electoral gains and endeavour to settle inter-state disputes in 
an impartial manner. 


36. Ibid., p. 298. 

37. The Hindustan Times, 23.5.1987. 

38. The Times of India, 23.5.1987. 
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Priorities of Municipal Committee, 
Amritsar— 1868 to 1873 

S. N. Joshi* 


The Municipal Committee of Amritsar was established in April 
1868 1 after replacing the existing ‘Local Committee.’ 8 The Local 
Committee looked after the municipal administration from 1858 to 1868. 
The first meeting of the Municipal Committee wais held on 25th April, 
1868 tinder the Chairmanship of Deputy CommiSsiner, Major H.B 
Urmeston. 8 The Committee constituted an assortment of nominated 
official, natives and elected native members. 4 This gave the Committee 


♦D./CV. College, Amritsar. 

1. Municipal Committees were established as per the suggestions of the Royal 
Army Sanitary Commission, which submitted its report in 1863. The commission 
wanted the government to take immediate steps to remove the insanitary 
conditions in the cities: Punjab Government order No.: 221 dated 24th April, 
1868, R.L. Khanna, Municipal Government and Administration in India , 
Mohindra Capital Publishers, Chandigarh. 1967, 8. Also see Imperial 
Gazatteer o f India, Vo I. II, Oxford, 1909, 286. 

2. Address of Deputy Commissioner, Amritsar, dated 24th April, 1968, regarding 
the transfer of business of the late ‘Local Committee’ to the new Municipal 
Committee to the first meeting of the Municipal Committee on 25th April, 1868, 
Proceedings of the Amritsar Municipality (1868-1873), (Hereafter referred to as 
Progs. Amritsar M.C.), W. Bell . Lahore, 1881. 

3. The practice of Deputy Commissioner as the President of the Municipal 
Committee continued upto 1919; V.N. Datta, Amritsar Past and Present, 
Municipal Cemmittee, Amritsar, 1967, p 48. See also A. Gauba. Amritsar— A 
Study in Urban History, ABS Publications, Jalandhar, 1983, p. 168. 

4. Nominated native members were, Rai Duni Chand, Khan Muhammed Shah, 
Bhai Kalyan Singh, Meean Muhammed Jaan, Ghulam Hussian and Gagar Mai. 
Elected natives were Sirdar Hirchiraa' Drss Rai Ha-J/al, Mahant Brahm 
Buta, Lala Panna Lai, Mian Assad Ullah, Jawahar Lai, Babu Mohan Lai, 
Dar>ana Mull, Sheikh Allah Buksh, Mian Lasjoo and Sada Sukh, V.N. Datta, 
op. cit., p. 49: Guaba, op. cit., p. 163. 
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the representative character, the most Vital ingredient for the local 
administration It was missing in the case of ‘Local Committee’ 
except for a brief period of three months. 1 At the first meeting, it was 
resolved to mark the boundries of the Municipality with earthen pillars. 6 
This meeting also made appointment to the main offices of the 
committee keeping a balance between the official and native 
representation. 7 

In the first five years, a lot was done to ensure proper 
maintenance of sanitation, building and repairing of roads, ■ street-lighting 
and the smooth movement of the traffic on the roads. Before the comm- 
ittee came to be established, the city of Amritsar was marked by Dhabs 
ponds of water), uncovered drains with stinking refuse in the middle 
of the streets, 8 lack of organized medical facilities, muddy roads, 
absence of street lights and open cremation and burial grounds. All 
this was sufficient to invite frequent epidemics and other calamities. 
Though some initiative was taken to deal with those problems after the 
annexation of Punjab in 1849 at the official level but due to the non- 
association of the natives, the measures taken did not prove very 
successful. 9 

For the new Municipal Committee Public Health and Sanitation 
was the top priority. 10 In its second meeting held on May 5, 1868, 
civil surgeon was requested to purchase a disinfecting powder and quinine 
from Calcutta and England for the use of the Municipality. 11 A sub- 
committee was appointed to look after the conservancy in the city. 12 
A move to entrust each ward of the city to the charge of a single 


5. S.N. Joshi, “A Look at the Municipal Administration of Amritsar (1858-1868),’’ 
A paper presented at Punjab History Conference, Patiala, March 1988. 

6. Resolution No. 2 dated 25th April, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

I. Muhammed Jann and Mr. Bulman were appointed as Joint Secretaries and Khan 
Muhammed Shah as Vice President of Committee vide Resolution Nos. 4 and 8 
dated 25th April, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

8. Gauba, op cit., pp. 184-85. See also, Imperial Gazetteer. 

9. S.N. Joshi, op. cit. 

10. Imperial Gazetteer, p. 290; J.S. Grewal, ‘Historical Development of Amritsar,’ 
The City of Amritsar, Fauja Singh (ed), Oriental publishers and Distributors, 
New Delhi , 1978, p. 381; Datta, op. cit. p. 50. 

II. Vide Resolution No. 11 dated 5th May, 1868, civil surgeon was requested to 
purchase a barrel of disinfecting powder for Rs. 14/- Rs. TOO/- worth quinine 
from Calcutta and Rs. 300/- worth quinine from England. 

12. This Committee of five members was headed by Sirdar Harcharan Dass, Reso 
No. 13 dated 5th May, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 
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member for this purpose was rejected by 15 to 8 votes. 18 Administration 
through sub-committees was adopted as one of the features of the 
municipal administration. 11 

The , work of ‘conservancy’ was given on contract in an open 
auction. The person with the lowest bid . was given the contract. For 
instance, in 1869 Mr. Whaymari’s' bid of Rs. 40,000 per annum was 
rejected being too high. 16 He was given the contract when he agreed 
to work for Rs. 750 per month but the same was again cancelled 
when he demanded Rs. 1000 instead. 16 Then,, it was given to one 
Imam Baksfi for Rs. 900 per month. 17 The contractor was to 
function under the supervision of the sub-committee headed by Sirdar 
Harcharan Dass. He was to appoint his, own sweepers and other 
workers but the ratps of their wages were fixed by the committee. A 
constant eye was kept on the sanitation of the city and the native 
members were requested to inspire the people to keep their houses and 
sorroundings clean, 1 ? On July 31,1869, the civil surgeon, through one 
of his letters, brought, to the notice of the members’ the defective nature 
: of consetyancy arrangements’ in the city. A note was taken of the 
situation and the Executive Engineer was requested to take the necessary 
suitable measures. 18 It was felt that the number of Sweepers had 
gone down, many of whom had died but no replacements were made. 
It was decided to appoint extra sweepers and Bhishaties (water 
sprinklers). 20 


13 Loc. cit. 

14. Sub-Committees were also constituted for Public buildings vide Resolution No. 
14 and for collection of octroi vide Resolution No. 15 dated 5th May. 1868, 
Progs. Amritsar M.C* , 

"^15 Resolution No. 332 dated 27th March 1 869, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

16. Resolution No. 342 dated 9th April, 1869, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

17. Resolution No 343 dated 9th April, 1869, Loc. cit. 

18. Resolution No. 409 dated 23rd Aug. 1819. The question of constructing public 
laterines was taken up vide Resolution No. 412 dated 7th Sep., 1 869 but since 
the majority view did not favour it, the matter was dropped, Progs Amritsar 
M.C. Resolution No. 413 dated: 7th Sept. 1869 , . the owners of the houses 
were made responsible, for the portions of the poor tenants who could not afford 
to keep them clean. 

19. Resolution No. 390 dated 31st July, 1869 .Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

20. 75 extra sweepers and 25 extra Bheeshaties were temporarily allowed to the 
contractor and their salary was raised from Rs, 3-8-0 to Rs. 4-0-0.: Resolution 
No. 408 dated 23 Aug., 1869. 
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At times, the police was approached to keep the public gardens 
clean. 81 Owners of the wells were requested to see that these were 
kept neat and clean. 88 Old and dilapitated buildings were a source of 
threat to public safety. It was the intention of the committee to 
demolish these houses and for this purpose a list of such buildings was 
prepared. There is a reference that in June 1869, due to heavy rains, 
a few such houses collapsed. The committee accepting the moral 
responsibility for not demolishing these houses in time decided to pay 
compensation for the damages. 88 

Vaccinators were appointed from time to time as per the 
requirements to vaccinate the people against epidemic diseases like small 
pox, malaria and cholera. 84 After sometime a provision was made to 
employ a permanent vaccinator. 85 On the advice of civil surgeon, the 
native members agreed to exhort the people to take the patients to the 
Hospital in order to prevent the spreading of infection of the diseases. 
In July 1869, it was resolved to procure 50 gallons of carbolic acid 
through the good offices of Sanitary Commissioner to be used as a 
disinfactant. 86 

Special attention was paid to lay new roads and to repair the 
old ones which were not in proper shape and were the cause of 
insanitation and inconvenience. 87 Dhabs were the main obstacles in the 
way of roads and streets. A special drive was undertaken to fill them. 
The important 'dhabs, thus filled, included those of Katra Ahluwalia, 
Bastiram and Khalikan. A sum of Rs. 75000 was spent on accomplishing 
this work. 28 This drive not only helped in reclaiming the land so 


21. Resolution No. 71 dated 9th June, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

22. Resolution No. 377 dated 12th June, 1869, Sirdar Harcharan Das undertook 
as chairman of subcommittee for works to appeal to one Piara Mull to rememdy 
the wall being built by him near Lohgarh Gate It was spoiling the appearance 
of the gateway approach. 

23. Resolution No. 389 'dated 31st July, 1869, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

24. Resolution No. 224 dated 18th Dec. 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

25. Resolution No. 345 dated 9th April, 1859, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

26. Resolution No. 393 dated 31st July, 1869, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

27. Rs. 900/- were sanctioned for remettaling a portion of McLeod Road, Resolution 
No. 39 dated 26th May, 1868. Simiarly roads in Nimak Mandi area were to be 
remettaled: Resolution No. 100 dated 23 June, 1868. Station Road was also to be 
repaired: Resolution No. 40 dated 26th May, 1868. 

28. Resolutions Nos. 348 dated 10th May, 1869 and 78 & 80 dated 9th June, 1868 
and 83 dated 27th June, 1868. 
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necessary for laying roads without causing any inconvenience to the 
public, but also removed the breeding centres of mosquitoes. A glance 
on the proceedings of the Municipal Committee shows the large amount 
sanctioned from time to time for the upkeep of the roads and 
streets. 29 

For the benefit of the people, arrangements were made for 
lighting the streets throughout the night. A beginning was made with 
lanterns for lighting the city road from Rambagh Gate to the Golden 
Temple (Durbar tank) and the area of Katra Gyanian. 30 Then 1 10 
special oil lamps were procured to be kept burning till dawn. 31 But 
such lamps did not prove to be effective. So a search for better lamps 
continued. After sometime some specimen lamps were brought from 
Bombay to be exhibited and Bhai Kalyan Singh (a native member of the 
committee) was requested to submit his report after ascertaining the 
effectiveness of these lamps. 33 

The roads and streets of Amritsar were -very narrow. Quite often 
there was blocking of the traffic causing inconvenience. Keeping this 
in mind, the police force was asked ‘to report the offenders for creating 
such problems by their carts and carriages,’ to the Honorary 
Magistrates for punishment. 83 But since the. total prohibtion adversely 
affected the trading community, the committee allowed two hours for 
loading and unloading of the goods. 31 For similar purpose some shops 
like those of tanners were ordered to be removed from Katra Sufaid, 
Katra Sher Singh and Katra Baggian . 35 

Drains of Amritsar were another source of insanitation. These 
were uncovered, mostly in the middle of the streets and were not 
regularly cleaned. Steps were taken to shift the drains to be sides of 
the roads and streets and to keep them covered with wooden frames. 36 


29. Resolutions No. 131 dated 28th July, 1868,989 (5th June, 1872) 1030 (17th 
July, 1872), . 1038 (24th July, 1872), 1340 (2nd July, 1873), 1351 (23rd 
July 1873), 1377 (10th Sept., 1873) ail 1367 (20th Aug., 1873; Progs. 
Amritsar M.C. 

30. Resolution No. 30 dated 12th May, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

31. Reso. No. 96 dated 23rd June, 1868, Progs Amritsar M C. 

3oi Reso. No, 376 dated 12th June, 1869, Progs. Amritsar M.C, 

33. Reso. No. 64 dated 9 th June, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

34. Reso No. 89 dated 23rd June, 1868, Progs Amritsar M.C. 

35. Reso. No. 113 dated 7th July, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

36. There is a large number of resolutions on record of the proceedings according 
sanction of amounts for providing wooden drain covers: No 622 dated 17th 
Aug. 1870; No. 649 dated 12th October, 1870; No. 720 dated 1st March, 1871: 
No. 832 dated 6th Sep., 1871 and No. 1103 dated 18th Sep., 1872. 
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New drains were laid to carry the sullage water outside the city. 37 
These measures greatly helped to keep the city clean and in proper 
sanitary and hygenic conditions. 

Open disposal of the dead bodies (through cremation and burial) 
presented a ghastly sight. Municipal Committee decided to build walls 
around the cremation grounds near Chatiwind Gate, 88 Durgiana 
Temple 39 and burial places on Jail Road and Jalandhar Road. 40 

Education, too, received the attention of the Committee during 
these early years. A sub-committee was constituted to look to the 
needs of the Government school near the Town Hall. It was considered 
necessary to purchase enough land for providing a spacious compound 
to the school 11 In this connection, correspondence was undertaken 
with the Inspector of Schools, Lahore. That office consented to sanction 
the necessary grant, provided the Municipal Committee undertook to 
meet one third of the cost. To this, the committee readily agreed. 42 
The training of the native teachers was also considered for the efficient 
and purposeful functioning of the schools. Municipal Committee 
resolved to contribute Rs. 2000, as its share to the eastablishment of a 
Training College. 43 This amount was Rs. 2600 according to Dr V.N. 
Datta. 14 This college was to function on the lines of ‘Normal Schools’ 
established by Napoleon in France for similar purpose. 

The Lt. Governor of Punjab suggested to the committee to 
establish a Museum at Amritsar. A sub-committee was formed to 
consider the proposal, 45 which was subsequently accepted. 

Holding of census was another project undertaken by the 
Municipal Committee. It was essential to ensure the efficiency in the 
working of the Municipal administration. The issue was discussed in the 


37. New drains to keep the Gullies (streets) clean were laid in Killa Bhangian area. 
Similarly a large drain was laid in Katra Moti Ram near Abkaree distillery: 
Reso. No. 76 and 77 dated 9th June, 1868, Progs. Amritsar MC. 

38. Resolution No. 23 dated 12th May, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M C. 

39. Resolution No. 118 dated 28th July, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

40. Loc. cit. 

41. Resolution No. 16 dated 5th May, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

42. Resolution No. 29 dated 12th May, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

43. Resolution No. 67 dated 9th June, 1868, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

44. V.N, Datta, op. cit., p. 53. 

45. Resolved vide Reso. No. 357 dated 15th May, 1869 to refer to a sub-committee 
of Maj. Stubbs, Meean Muhammed Jaan and Sirdar Harcharan Dass, the 
proposals of Lt. Governor for establishing a Museum at Amritsar. 
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presence of Dr. De Ranzy, Sanitary Commissioner, who had come from 
Murree to examine the sanitary condition of Amritsar. It was than 
resolved that all the cases of births and deaths be reported by the head 
of the house ( Malik Makati) directly to the Registrar's office. 18 

All these projects required high financial allocations and in 
meeting the expenses thereof, the committee underwent huge debt. 
Its own sources were limited to octroi and Tehzamini? Octroi was 
the only source of Municipal income upto 1868 and it was the highest 
source upto 1909- 10. 48 It, therefore, had to raise loans from both the 
Government and private individuals. In May 1869, barely a year 
after its establishment, the Municipal Committee was under debt to 
the tune of Rs. 4,38,900. 19 Then there was a possibility of the Govt, 
directing it to discontinue octroi tax since it was not being collected at 
Lahore at that time. In face of this situation, a feeling was developing 
in the committee that in case the octroi was discontinued, it might be 
replaced with ‘graduated House Tax.' 60 An amount of Rs. 75,000 
was spent on the filling of the dhabs and the opinion of the members 
was that the Govt, should be requested to hand over the land thus 
reclaimed or to pay the money, since the work was done under the 
orders of the Govt.® 1 Besides, a sub-committee was appointed to 
suggest the ways arid means to meet the growing debt. The sub- 
committee, in its report submitted on June 8, 1869, suggested economy 
in the Municipal expenditure and to apply for the grants from the 
Government to pay to the individuals in order to save interest. 53 Some 
prominent citizens, too, were prepared to help the committee in tiding 
over its financial difficulties. 63 What is significant is that such constraints 
were not allowed to block the progress of the Municipal administration. 


46. Resolution No. 394 dated 5th Aug., 1869, Progs. Airritsar M.C. 

47 Tehzamini was a traditional tax paid by the people to the Chaudharies of 
Amritsar. 

48. Gauba, op. cit., p. 200. 

49. Municipal Cummittee owned in debt Rs. 2, 38900 to Government and Rs. 200000 
to Lala Amir.Chand, Resolution No. 347 dated 10th May, 1869, Progs. 
Amritsar M.C . . 

50. Resolution No. 346 dated 12th April, 1869, Progs. Antritsar M.C. 

51. Resolution No. 348 dated lOh May, 1869, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

52 Resolution No. 366 dated 8th, June, 1869, Progs. Amritsar M.C. 

53. V.N. Datta, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
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From Province to Nation : Punjab 
Politics in Transition (1909-1919) 

Sukhdev Singh Sohal* 


Politics in the Punjab till the end of the nineteenth century 
remained a provincial phenomenon. Cumulative effects of the 
colonial rule, in the areas of agriculture, industry, education and 
administration, activated conscious people to politically articulate their 
concerns. Initial enthusiasm resulted into communal consciousness 
which culminated with Reforms Act of 1909. However, for mass 
participation the phase of national politics began. This transitional 
process took ten years and in 1919 after the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, 
the Punjabis linked themselves politically with national movement. 
The present attempt traces out the route from province to nation. 

I 

Immediate fallout of Minto Morley Reforms of 1909 was 
‘constitutionalization of communalisrn in the Punjab’, which payed the 
way for communal organizations. The Indian Muslim League and the 
Hindu Sabha supported separate communal electorate which conditioned 
the working of the middle classes. 1 Lala Harkishan Lai addressing 
the delegates of Indian National Congress in 1909, criticised both 
Hindu Sabha and Muslim League and argued that the Indian National 
Congress (.INC) represented all persons irrespective of caste and creed 

•Lecturer, Department of History, Gum Nanak Dev University, Amritsar (PB.). 

1. Sukhdev Singh Sohal, “The Middle Classes and Early Roots of Communalisrn 
in the Punjab 1849-1909,” Punjab Journal of Politics, Vol. 9, No. 2, July- 
December 1985, pp. 73-85. Lala Lajpat Rai opposed separate electorate 
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Wallace, “Communalisrn, Factionalism and National Integration in the 
Pre-Independence Punjab Congress Party '' Punjab Past arid Present : Essays in 
Honour of Dr Ganda Singh, (ed. N.G. Barrier and Harbans Singh), Deptt. 
of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1976, p. 391. 
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and is agitating for all on constitutional lines. 2 3 The INC session also 
criticized ‘the military recruitment on martial basis’, which had closed 
the military carriers for other Indians. It disapproved separate electoral 
system on the basis of religion. 8 Other secular issues which this session 
of INC discussed were the separation of judiciary and executive; demand 
for instituting a detail enquiry into the working of the Land Alienation 
Act of 1901; working of Minto-Morley Reforms of 19t'9. 4 Call for 
the Swadeshi movement was revived in 1909 and ‘Swadeshism' was 
considered essential for ‘national existence.’ 5 In 1909. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya also argued that Lord Curzon’s ‘unmistakable 
hostility’ had alienated the educated class in India 6 

The official sources admitted that political unrest was fostered 
by economic causes. The expansion of communications and consequent 
rise in the prices of staples throughout India had adversely affected 
the middle classes whose earnings were fixed in a depreciated currency. 7 
Sir Louis Dane admitted the miserable conditions of clerks in Railway 
and Education Departments. Unrest was ‘economic rather than 
political,.’ 8 . So the case for -constitutional agitation was advocated 
through the promotion of Swadeshi goods so that the British traders 
could be bypassed. 9 The economic crisis of 1913 had political 
significance for the urban middle classes. Relations between the middle 
classes and administration of the Punjab underwent a change for- the 
worse. Middle classes became hostile and suspicious of Lieutenant 
Governor Michael O’Dwyer whom they held responsible for their 


2. Report of Indian National Congress, 24th Session, Lahore, 1909, p. 12. 
(henceforth cited Report of INC). 

3. The Tribune, 9 January 1909/ ffomelPublic-Confidential-A / Nos. 213-14 
November 1909. 

4. Report of INC, 24th Session, Lahore, 1909, pp. 5-7; The Punjabee, 25 September 
1909. 

5. Raghbir Patrika, Selections from Vernacular Newspapers, Punjab, 13 February 
1909, pp 133-35 (henceforth cited SFVN, PB: Inquilab, SFVN, PB, 17 October 
1908, 618; Jhang Sial, SFVN, p 21, March 1908, p 151; Report of INC, 24th 
Session 1909, Lahore, pp. 5-6. 

6. Report of INC, 24th Session, Lahore 1909, p. 21. 

7. Home /Pdlitical-De posit, 20' October 1910; The Punjabee, 8 July 1911. 

8. The Punjabee, 8 July 1911. 

9. Jhang Sial, SFVN, PB, 29 January 1910, 73-74. Meanwhile, agitation 

ebbed down and Government of India disconunued report on the Political 
agitation and situation in the Punjab; Home IPolitical-A/Nos 82-83, January 
1911. 
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misfortunes and troubles. 10 

With the outbreak of the first World War, the official machinery 
became more repressive and through various regulations political 
activities of the middle classes was contained. Economic conditions 
determined the political role of the middie classes; commercial class was 
affected by its financial ruin; professional constitutionalists professed 
loyalty but watched eventualities. 11 

II 

The first World War, period witnessed an upsurge of the 
Gadarites who had organized themselves in North America with a 
view to overthrow the British Government in India, taking advantage of 
its preoccupation with war. The rank and file among the Gadarites 
happened to be from the Punjab, and majority of them came from 
the rural areas. 12 The Gadar paper highlighted the exploitative rule of 
tie British; ruin of Indian industries and called itself the enemy of the 
British Raj. 18 The paper emerged as an uncompromising advocate of 
complete political independence and liberty for India. Lahore-Amritsar 
area became the centre of the revolutionary camapign and efforts were 
r ade to seduce the Indian soldiers of the 23rd Cavalary stationed at 
Lahore Cantt, Appeals were made to the agrarian middle classes who 
were under heavy burdens both in the forms of water and land 
revenues. 11 The Gadar paper criticized communal bodies in the Punjab. 
It denounced Hindu Sabha as ‘the concentrated folly of the province.’ 16 
However, the students played significant role in mobilizing political 
opinion against the British.* 6 The Kamagata Maru affair created 
•soreness of feeling’ among the educated middle classes. 17 The 


10. Kamlesh Mohan, “Lala Harkishan Lai,” The Punjab Past and Present, April 
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12. H.K. Puri, ‘‘Ghadar Movement: An Experiment in new Pattern of Socialization,” 
Journal of Regional History, Vol. I, 1980. See also Michael O’Dwyer, India As 
I know it, 1885-1925, Constable and Co., London, 1925, p. 190. 

13. Home /Political-- A! No. 42-43, January 1914. 

14. Home/Political-A/Nos . 671-84 and KW. .October 1915 (emphasis added); 
Home /Political- At No. 91, October, 1915, pp. 22-26. 

15. Home/Pplitical-A/No. 91, October 1915, p. 28. 

16. ffome/Po//V/r'a/-4/Ato. 55-57, September 1918, p. 250. 

17. Home/Polilical-Deposit/No. 34, November 1914. 
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vernacular press came under strict vigilance. In 1914, the keeper of 
Loyal Press, Lahore was fined Rs. 100 under section 4(1) of the 
Indian. Press Act 1910 for publishing communication against the 
British Rule. 1 ® A Gurmukhi paper Shamsher-i-Khalsai, published in 
Stockton (California) was prescribed for giving call to the Sikhs to revolt 
against the British. 19 

In order to contain ‘discontentment’ among the masses in 
general and the middle classes in particular, the Defence of India Act 
IV of 1915 was promulgated which gave ‘extraordinary powers’ to the 
bureaucracy in the Punjab. 20 Under Section 3 and 7 of Foreigners 
Ordinance 1914, the moyeinent of persons was restricted to any specified 
period and for leaving the place, the District Magistrate’s prior approval 
was necessary.- Upto June 1916, the cases of 730 were examined and 
movement of 12 persons was restricted. 21 

However, the war gave an opportunity to the soldiers to go 
abroad and observe the other side of the British Empire, and its 
aftermath brought about a considerable change in the provincial 
politics 22j With the appointment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer as Lieutenant 
Governor 1913, the gulf between the peasants of the rural Punjab and 
the middle classes on the whole widened. His conception of a suitable 
role for the middle classes w as enough to alien tate them froni the 
administration. Repressive measures?- economic distress accompanied 
by the war gave justification to the urban middle classes to join in the 
Rowlatt Satyagraha.s 3 Subsequently the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, 
and the martial law regime in the Punjab completely disillusioned them. 
Denzil Ibbetson confirmed in the Sedition Committee Report that in the 
East and the West of the province, unrest was confined to educated 
classes and among them, specifically to the pleaders, clerks and 
students. 24 


18. Home I Political- A IN os. 346-47, October 1914. 

1 9. Home / Political- A /Nos. 333-35, Oct ober 1914. 

20. Home /Political- A/ Nos. 385-411, April 1915; Home/Political-A/Nos. 65-68, May 
1915. 

21. HomeiPolitical-A/Nos. 215, April 1915; Home /Political- A/ No. 469, June 1916; 
Home/ Political- A/No 202, November 1916. 

22. Home /Political-Deposit /No. -32, January 1917. 

23. Home/Political-A/Nos. 1-16, August 1914: Home/Political-AINos. 203-04, 
October 1920 See also Ravindra Kumar, “The Rowlatt Satyagraha in Lahore,” 
Essays in the Social History of Modern India, OUP, Delhi, 1986, pp. 148-212. 

24. Sedition Committee Report 1918, Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta 1918, p. 99: 
Home /Political-Deposit :No. 3, July 1919. 
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111 

In the Punjab, the agitation against Rowlatt Act started first in 
Lahore on 18th January 1919, under the leadership of Ram Bhaj Datt, 
Lala Duni Chand, Lala Harkishan and Lala Gokul Chand Narang. 25 
The protest meetings were held, one on 4 February and. the other on 9 
March 1919 under the auspices of the Lahore Indian Association to 
protest against the introduction of the Bill. 30 The Satyagraha movement 
was led by local leaders like Dr. Satya Pal, a medical practitioner. 
Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew, Pandit Kolumn, a mill owner, Babu Kanhiya 
Lai Advocate, Badrul Islam Khan, Lala Duni Chand and Pandit Ram 
Bhaj Datt. 27 In Lahore on March 29. the. kitchens in most of the 
college hostels were closed at night and students were on fast for- 24 
hours. Notices were posted outside the premises of the DAY College, 
calling on students to appear in black turbans on Sunday and go, bare 
footed and attend the public demonstration at the Bradlaugh Hall. 28 
Realising an intense and inflammatory situation, the . government 
prohibited Dr. Satya Pal and Dr. Kitchlew from speaking in public 
under the Defence of India Act. Subsequently, on April 1 0, they were 
deported to Dharmsala which agitated the people all the more. 29 . 

On April 13, people started coming to Amritsar for Baisakhi. 
The entry of the nationalist leaders into the province was banned. 
Meanwhile the local Congress had already announced a meeting at the 
Jaliianwala Bagh for the Baisakhi day. Feeling the situation as intense, 
Brigadier General Dyer, who had been especially called to. crush the 
agitation, issued proclamations prohibiting all meetings^ gatherings and 
processions. However, the meeting was held and speaker's like Hans 
Raj, Abdul Aziz, Gurbakhsh Rai, Rai Ram Singh, Dhan Singh, Abdul 


25. Sunil Jain, “Non-Violent Mass Agitation Launched by Congress in the Punjab 
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Vol. XX-I, April 198 6, pp. 208-16. 
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1970. 
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Majid and Gopi Nath spoke on the occasion. 30 Dyer opened fire 
on the unarmed crowd and a large number of people were killed. 81 

The Jallianwala Bagh tragedy was followed by the proclamation 
of martial Jaw. On 13 April 1919. in consultation with the Chief 
Justice and General Officer Commanding requested the Government 
of India to direct him to impose Martial Law. After approval on 14 
April it was proclaimed, in Amritsar, and Lahore; Gujranwala on 15 
April; Multan on 16 and Lyallpur on 20 April 19 9. 82 The educated 
classes, especially the students were the main victims of the Martial 
Law. Lt. Colonel Frank Johnson, Administrator of Martial Law in the 
Lahore Civil area ordered that the students of DAV College, the Dyal 
Singh College and of King Edward Medical College should attend 
roll call four times a day for a period of three weeks. About 500 
students of the SD College were interned for about 30 hours in the 
fort for having removed the notice struck on the compound wall of 
the College. 88 Lala Lajpat Rai, who was in USA advised the Punjabies 
in his ‘message’ dated 15 August 919, to organise the middle classes, 
the peasants, and the workers and to follow Mahatama Gandhi. He 
admitted that country was neither ‘fit nor ripe for a militant 
revolutionary struggle.’ 3 * 

Immediatly after the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy and under the 
Martial law, the All India Congress Session was held at Amritsar, in 
December which was attended by 36,000 delegates. The National 
leaders who attended the Session were B.G Tilak, Bipan Chandra Pal, 
M. A. Jinah, Hassan Imam, and Srinivasa Shastri. The notable among 
those from the Punjab were Lala Harkishan Lai, Pandit Ram Bhaj Dutt, 
Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew, and Dr. Satyapal. Resolution especially 
concerning the Punjab were passed for the removal of Michael O’Dwyer 


30. Raja Ram, The Jallianwala Bagh Massacre : A Premeditated Plan , Punjab 
University Publication Bureau, Chandigarh 1969, p 108. Home/Political-A/Nos. 
455-77, May 1919. 

31. The casualties were officially estimated 379 killed and over 1200 wounded. 
Madan Mohan Malaviya estimated 100' death whereas Swami Shardanand 
estimated 1500 deaths: Home Political Deposit/ 50, May 1921 Home/ Political/ 
Deposit/29, September 1919. See also, Ruport Furneaux, Massacre At Amritsar, 
George Allen and Unwin, London, 1963, pp. 99-111, 
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34. Daniel Argov, Moderates and Extremists in India 1883-1920, Asia Publishing 
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from his command, for the cancellation of indemnities and punishments 
meted out to the University and school students under the martial law 
and for the release of various prisoners.* 5 

Being a Muslim majority province, Khilafat movement was 
intensified among the Muslims in the Punjab. Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew, 
Zafar Ali Khan of Lahore, Lai Khan of Gujranwala, Agha Muhammad 
Sazdar of Sialkot and Syed Habib Shah of Lahore were its prominent 
leaders. In November 1919, a Khilafat Committee was formed in 
Amritsar with Malin Dard Ghaznavi as its Secretary. The resolutions 
were passed for the boycott of peace celebrations, withdrawal of forces 
from Mesopotemia, payment of compensation to the Turks for the 
loses sustained and for the withdrawl of the patronage of the 
government from the Sheriff of Mecca. But the Qadian section of the 
Ahmdiyas affirmed their loyalty to the British and repudiated the 
Sultan of Turkey as their Khalifa. 38 

Native press remained vigilant about the situation. The Tribune 
attacked the administration of Michael O’Dwyer and spoke for educated 
middle classes. 37 It was considered necessary to counteract the 
influence of vernacular press in spreading rumours, the circulation of 
official controlled papers like Haq (Delhi) was encouraged which gave 
idea of ‘a controlled press.’ 33 

The disturbances in the Punjab were not sporadic riots but 
amounted to organised rising with definite anti-government and anti- 
British bias. 39 Apart from pleaders, the subordinate staff of the 
North-Western Railway, and commercial middle classes joined the 
issues in 1919 against the British rule. 10 Under popular pressure, 
the Viceroy appointed a committee under Lord Hunter to enquire into 
the recent disorders. 11 However, Lord Chelmsford had objected 


35. S C. Mittal, op. cit., pp 144-47. 
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to the appointment of committee with a fear that such an attempt 
would result into the ‘regular indictment of the Government of India’ 
and particularly Punjab administration would come ‘under fire.’ 42 

IV 

The national debate on the ‘responsibility question’ of the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre has unanimously blamed the British 
administration for inhuman atrocities. 43 The Punjabis immediately 
after the Act of 1909 opted, for both communalism and nationalism. 
The economic distress of 1913 cautioned the commercial and educated 
classes to mobilize public opinion against the British rule However, 
the First World War gave chance to the Punjabis to share their 
experiences and observe the other side of the Empire. It activated the 
Gadarites for archieving national independence from the British. 
Their secular concerns inspired the people to go against Imperialism. 
To suppress the political ambitions of the people, Rowlett Act was 
passed which resulted into organized peaceful agitations. The 
repression in s the Jallihrtwala Bagh messacre proved that the colonial 
rule had exhausted its potentialities of containing popular discontentment 
within constitutional parameters. The Punjabis along with then- 
provincial concerns moved towards national movement. Inspite of being 
late comers in the Imperial control, the Punjabis went ahead of 
other Indians in the case of sacrifices and sufferings for independence. 


42. home Political -^A'Nps. 465-81, February 192o (K.W.j 
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Trade and Commerce in the 
Punjab during the eighteenth 
century 

Dr Hari Ram Gupta 


A Century of Anarchy 

The Punjab in the eighteenth century presented a picture of 
complete confusion and chaos! This century opened with activities 
of Guru Gobind Singh’s newly established Khalsa. From 1707 on the 
death of Aurangzeb to 1719, succession of Muhammad Shah -these 
ensued a number of civil wars of succession. From 1 10 to 1715 Banda 
Bahadur, taking advantage of this situation established the first Sikh 
state from upper Ravi to upper Ganga. From 1716 to 1739 Isa Khan 
Manj established himself at Kot Isa Khan near Moga. In the nearby 
region, Rae Kalha laid the foundation of his independent state at Raekot 
and Chak Rao now called Jagraon. To the south-east of Rae Kot, 
Alha Singh of Patiala began to build up his small kingdom on both 
sides of river Ghaggar. 

In 1739 Nadir Shah’s invasion gave a death-blow to the Mughal 
Empire. His general Ahmad Shah Durrani annexed Punjab and Kashmir 
in 1752, and the Sirhind province in 1757. Thus the entire Punjab 
up to Karna} and Panipat, neighbourhood of Delhi, became a part of 
the Afghan kingdom. Ahmad Shah Durrani was challenged by Marathas 
for the possession of the Punjab. They were defeated at the third battle 
of Panipat in 1761. The Sikh defied him. Ahmad Shah led his last 
three invasions out of eight against the Sikhs, but failed to suppress 
them. He died in 1772. His son and successor, Taimur Shah, led 
five invasions, and succeeded in ousting the Sikhs from Multan 
province in 1779. On his death in 1793 his son Shah Zaman in 
vain made four attempts to recover Punjab. In 1799 he finally 
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withdrew leaving the Land of the Five Rivers to the Sikhs. Such 
a state of affairs was not conducive to the development of trade and 
commerce. 

Means of Communication 

The means of communication were thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
Metalled roads were unknown There were only a few kacha roads. 
They were muddy in rains and dusty and uneven in dry weather. The 
chief highway was the Grand Trunk Road. It was marked by pillars of 
stones or bricks. They were called Kosminars. It had a number of 
branch roads. They were short feeders of local importance connecting 
different towns and cities. The roads were not safe. They were 
infested with robbers, dacoits and thieves. 

The chief means of transport of goods by road in the plains was 
the bullock cart. It covered about 3 kms. in an hour. From * 5 to 25 
kms was reckoned a good day’s journey. In the deserts of Sind Sagar 
Doab and Multan province camel was the chief means of transport. 
Trade with Sind and Kachh was carried by boats on the Indus. In the 
Mis mules and labourers were used. 

The Hill Route 

Most of the trade routes in the plains were closed. Only a little 
trade was diverted to the hills for the sake of safety. The merchants 
proceeding from India to Kashmir and Afghanistan adopted a route 
which entered the other, range of the Shivalik hills near Dehra Dun 
and passed through Nahan, Nalagarh, Bila'spur, Haripur, Nurpur, 
Basohli and Jammu. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the Kangra hills 
were frequently visited by Sikh freebooters. George Forster was 
travelling from Bilaspur towards Kangra. On 29 March, 1783, Forster 
saw two Sikh horsemen depriving an iron merchant of Rs. 100, the 
only cash he had. They tried to seize the clothes from the body of a 
Kashmiri, but he was saved by Forster's intervention. From a donkey 
driver they took away his pair of shoes. Some other stray passengers 
were also laid under contribution. Thereupon Forster remarked that 
this road, the only one open between India and Kashmir, would soon be 
closed to traffic by the Sikhs. 1 


1. George Forster, A Journey from Bengal to Eng lan 1, Loudon, 1798, Vol. I, 
pp. 337-38. 
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The roads in the hills were not in good condition. Baron Charles 
Hugel travelled by this road in 1835, when this region was ruled over 
by Ranjit Singh. He frequently noted about its bad state. On crossing 
the river Satluj he observed that he was travelling “in a country where 
any communication whatever is carried on..” 2 From Pathankot to Samba 
the thick sarkanda reed along the route was so tall that as walking 
elephant could not be seen, and the jungle was the abode of tigers.” 3 
It was covered with heaps of stones here and there. 

Sometimes local hill chiefs would harass travellers passing 
through their territory. Ghularn Muhammad Khan, the envoy of 
Shah Zaman, king of Afghanistan, was travelling through the hill road 
on his way from Kabul to Delhi. He left Kabul on 18 February, 1708. 
From Jammu on 4 June he arrived at Mankot now called Ramkot 
about 70 kms east of Jammu on 8 June, 1798. On 10th June he learnt 
that Raja Chatar Singh, chief of the place, had designs to plunder him. 
He hurriedly turned back towards Jammu to save himself. On the way a 
continuous battle with guns and swords was maintained. Thirty-five 
men of Chatar Singh were killed, w hile Ghularn Muhammad lost 13 men 
out of 24. At Behandrata which belonged to Raja Bhup Dev he found 
‘a place of safety.’ 

Self-sufficiency 

Self-sufficiency was the general rule. There were few big cities. 
Every town and village worked like a small independent republic. All; 
the requirements of the people were met within the village. Every 
village had its own cultivators who grew grain, pulses, cotton, sugarcane; 
and tobacco to meet the demands of the villagers. Each village had 
its own shopkeepers, blacksmith, carpenter, barber, washerman,, 
waterman, sweepers, cobblers and cowboys. There was little contact 
with the outside world. All the boys of one village found brides in a 
couple of neighbouring villages. Every village had its own bazar. 
The number of shops in a village or town was an index to its prosperity. 
The leading shopkeepers played the part of bankers. They sold 
necessities of life and purchased raw products from zamindars. 


2. Baron Charles Hugel, Travels in Cashmere and the Punjab, Containing a 
particular account of the Government end Character of the Sikhs, London, 
1845, pp. 29, 39. 

3. Ibid., p. 58. 
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Local Trade 

' Agarwal banias were the traders in the cis-Satluj region. 
Mahajans in the interior-hills of Kangra and Suds in the lower parts 
carried on trade. Khatris controlled the trade in central and north- 
western Punjab. Aroras were the traders in the south-west Panjab. 
Another trading community was the Banjaras. They carried on trade 
in grain, raw' sugar, oil and salt on their pack animalsTike ponies 
and bullocks. They were the main suppliers to the army in the camp 
and the field. 

Internal Trade 

Certain places served as great marts where goods were purchased 
in bulk. Peshawar was a great emporium for the goods of. Afghariistan, 
Turkistan, Kashmir and Punjab. Dera Ismail Khan was one of the 
greatest marts on the Indus and entrepot for the merchandise of India 
and Khorasan. Dera Ghazi Khan was called the gateway of Khorasan, 
because most of the trade of Khorasan with Punjab was conducted 
through it. From this place roads radiated to Bagh Dadar and the 
Bolan. Pass. It was famous for indigo and silk called gulbadan and 
daryai. Multan was an equally important market. A number of 
Lohani and Shikarpuri merchants resided there. They imported from 
Bokhara raw silk which was manufactured into cloth. Vigne says that 
Multan imported "100 quintals of raw silk every year. It was 
manufactured in 150 workshops. 4 The Imperial Gazetteer recorded 
that over 40,000 metres of silk fabrics and 200,000 of silk and cotton 
mixtures were produced annually. 5 6 Alexander Burnes noted that 
the silken goods were exported to Khorasan and India and the duties 
levied were moderate.® Masson found that Multan had “an extensive 
foreign trade with the regions west of the Indees.” 7 Bahawalpur was 
celebrated for its silk fabrics. Mohan Lai counted about 300 workshops 
of Hindu weavers. 8 Each workshop prepared six pairs of lungis in a 


4. Vigne, A Personal Narrative of a visit to Ghazni, Cabul and Afghanistan, 
Vol. I, London, 1840, pp. 21-22, 135-37, 144-46. 

5. Imperial Gazeteer of India, III (1908), p, 138; XVIII, p. 31; XIX, pp. 217, 
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6. Alexander Burnes, Travels into Bukhara, London, 1834, pp. 11, 280, 415. 
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Punjab, Vol. I, London, 1842, pp. 395, 410, 416. ' > 

8. Mohan Lai, Travels in the Punjab, Afghanistan and Turkistan to Balak, 
Bokhara and Herat, London, 1846, pp. 13, 33, 63. 
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month A lungi was nine meters in length and its price ranged. from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 300 per piece. Silk was imported from Khorasan. Its 
annual exports amounted to the value of Rs. 5,20,000. 

Attock was a centre of trade for the merchandise of India, 
Afghanistan, Iran and Kashmir. Rawalpindi was a good trade mart 
between Lahore, Peshawar and Kashmir in raising almonds, grapes 
and blankets. There were 10 alum factories at Kalabagh and 200 at 
Moch on the opposite bank of river Jehlam. Alum was manufactured 
in huge slabs each weighing 80 kg and its price was eight annas only. 
Salt was taken out of the Khaira mines at 21 places. The annual 
output was worth about three lakhs of rupees. Salt was sold at about 
2£ quintals to a rupee. In the last quarter of eighteenth century 
Amritsar was developing as the nerve centre of the wholesale tra.de. 
Almost every commodity sold at Lahore was procured from Amritsar. 

Its merchants had connection with principal towns and. cities, of 
India, as well as with Kashmir, Afganistah, Central Asia and Iran. 
On account of Kashmiri immigrants it became famous for the 
manufacture of shawls. A great part of trade was conducted from 
Amritsar to Machhiwara and thence to Patiala. Patiala had become; 
a centre of three trade routes. One led through Hansi and Rajgarh to . 
Rajasthan. By way of Pehowa Thanaser and Karnal goods were carried 
to the Ganga Doab, and via Kaithal, Jind and Rohtak to Delhi. 
Jammu was, a great centre of trade between Kashmir, Punjab and India. 
Hundreds of rich, merchants from Delhi, Lahore, Multan and other 
places had settled there to save : themselves from the anarchy prevailing in 
the plains, Raja Ranjit Dev of Jammu gave them full protectiomand 
charged very light custpms duty. 

The hill products of Kangra valley were brought to Pathankot. . 
The exports from Punjab to Kashmir consisted of cotton cloth, indigo, . 
rice, sugar and wheat. Imports included fruit, saffron, shawls and silk. 
The northern hills exchanged cloth, horses and matchlocks for blankets, 
ginger, turmeric and iron. 

The Sikh Rule 

In the last 30 years of the eighteenth century, on the establishment 
of Sikh rule in the plains of the Punjab, the situation with regard to 
trade did not improve much. The Sikh sardars ; aware of the advantages 
of a thriving trade to increase their revenues, tried to extend protection 
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to the merchants who resided in their territory, and also to those who 
supplied goods required in their markets. The other while passing 
through the territories of various independent chiefs at short distances 
had to . pay heavy transit duties on almost every artical. George 
Forster observed: “But the foreign traders, or even travellers, who 
attempt to pass through the Punjab, are often plundered, and usually 
ill-treated.” 9 

Trade with other parts of India 

George Forster observed that an extensive and valuable trade 
was maintained by Punjab with Bihar and Bengal “where many sicque 
merchants of opulence at this time reside.” 0 George Thomas in 1.800 
wrote that trade by merchants from various parts of India with Punjab 
had ceased long ago. Only petty traders applied for a passport from a 
particular Sikh chief to import certain articles in his territory. 
The passport was generally issued. Then they brought their merchandise 
for sale. The Punjab exported camles, horses, bows, arrows, matchlocks, 
shawls, swords, cotton cloth, wool'en fabrics, rice, dry fruit and sugar. 
Imports included European coarse broad cloth, indigo, iron, lead, 
spices, sulphur and elephants. 11 
Foreign Trade 

With regard to its foreign trade Punjab did not occupy a good 
position; The countries situated in the north and west of it were all 
sparsely, populated and. did not have a large number of consumers to 
make them good markets for the products of the Punjab. Tibet, 
Ladakh, Kashmir and Turkistan were situated in the north. Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan and Iran lay in the west. Besides, its rivers gave no access 
to the .sea. and they were not easily navigable. There much external 
trade could not be expected. Whatever. of it there would have been was 
almost entirely checked by the anarchy of the time. 

Kabul was an important commercial centre. Another focal 
point was Kandhar. It pumped goods of Khorasan, Iran and southern 
Afghanistan to Shikarpur, Multan and Lahore, goods from Tibet came 
down the Hindustan-Tibet road through Rampur Bushahr, or through 
Kulu from Balkh across Spiti. 


9. George Forster, op. cit., 337-38. 

10. Ibid. 

11. George Thomas, Memoirs, pp. 253-54. 



TRADE AND COMMERCE IN THE PUNJAB CURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Pawindahs 

The pawindahs belonged to Several Afghan tribes. They were also 
called Lohanis. They moved in large bodies of 5,000 to 10,000 men 
ueder an elected Khan. They paid blackmail to Waziris for safe passage 
across their country. The Pawindahs were as much soldiers as merchants. 
They were always fully armed. There was hardly a Pawindah who did 
not have scars of wounds on his body. “Loss of an eye, broken noses, 
ecorcke skulls, lame legs and mutilated arms were almost as common as 
freckles in England. 

They left their families at Daraband, 32 kms vest ofDera 
Ismail Khan, to spend- winter there in the mild climate and luxuriant 
pastures. With their camel loads of goods they went to different 
parts of India. At Daraband the Lohanis were divided into three 
divisions. Those going to Hindustan pursued their path through 
Dera Ghazikhan, Khangarh, Bahawaipur, Bhatner, Hissar and Delhi. 
The second group came to Multan via Kohare and Leiah in 10 marches. 
The third batch went to Amritsar through Dera Ismail Khan, Darya 
Khan 8 kms east of the Indus opposite Dera Ismail Khan and 
Asipur. 

While passing through West Punjab the charge of the caravan 
was as a rule entrusted with Bedis called Nanakputras. They enjoyed 
certain privilegs among the Sikhs. They were respected and the caravan 
was allowed to pass on unmolested on paying castoms duties. The Bedis 
never carried arms and strictly forbode the caravan to use them. They 
wore on their turbans a woollen cord for distinction; They offered 
to the Sardar through whose territory they passed chhoti ilaichi by way 
of nazar. 

The Sodhis claimed descent from the fourth Guru Ram Das, the 
founder of Amritsar. They controlled caravans in the cis-Satluj region. 
They were exempted from half tolls. 

In general the Muslim merchants of Afghanistan, Khorasan, 
Iran and Turkistan, stopped passing across -Punjab. From Shikarpur 
they directed their route through Sind and Rajasthan to Delhi, Agra and 
other places In consequence the city of Jaipur rose to great commercial 
importance. 

Banking 

• There were no banks. The functions of a bank were performed 
by money-lenders who were generally shopkeepers. They provided 
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credit facilities of small loans, bearing high interest against land, house 
or jewellary. The Marwari banias called Jagat Seth maintained 
their agencies in all important places. Even Anandpur had an agency 
in the time of Guru Gobind Singh. He frequently demanded gold from 
sangats f , through hundis equivalent to modern drafts. The Jagat 
Seth had established their agencies in Ceritral Asian countries. George 
Forsterjiin 1783 and Alexander Burnes in 1831 carried each hundis 
to meet their travelling expenses across Afghanistan, Turkistan and 
Khorasan. 



Sikh Identity : 

A Continuing Feature 

G. S. Dhillon* 


1. Introduction : In recent years some western writers as also a 

few Indian writers, particularly sociologists and historians, while 
writing about Sikh religion, , its injunctions, doctrines and practices 
have made two fundamentally fallacious observations by calling 
Sikhism a tradition and a pluralistic religion. Such' description, apart 
from being doctrinally incorrect gives an entirely wrong image of the 
fundamentals of the religion and the Sikh society as a whole. 

In this paper, it is intended to clarify the issue by showing that 
Sikhism is not only a well-defined religion but is far from being 
pluralistic. To out-siders not acquainted with Sikhism such 

misrepresentations might seem plausible because Hinduism with its 
innumerable sects and cults and undefined doctrines has generally been 
taken' to be a tradition and a pluralistic system. But for. scholars in 
India there could hardly be a ground for confusion about Sikhism. 
Another two factors have also led to such loose statements even in the 
academic field. First* studies in sociology and anthropology have become 
so Specialised and narrow in scope that . scholars sometimes lose the 
overall perspective. Unfortunately, after Independence the political 
factor and the ensuing tensions have also led to some skewing of 
visions. 

We have taken up this issue because in the writings of W.H. 
Mcleod, 1 Rajiv Kapur 2 and in papers contributed at Berkley (U.S. A.) 
and Toronto (Canada), an entirely w rong perspective has been presented. 


•Reader in History, P.U.E.C., Chandigarh. 

1. For details see two recent publications of W.H. Mcleod; The Sikhs, Columbia, 
1988 and Who Is A Sikh ? Oxford, 1989. 

2. Rajiv A. Kigair; Sikh Separatism : The Politics of Faith, London, 1986. 
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Our essay deals with, as a case study, the paper of H.S. Oberoi 
(presently in the Chair of Sikh and Punjabi studies at the Uuiversity 
of British Columbia, Canada), read at the Conference held at Toronto 
in February 1987 (published in the book, ‘Sikh History and Religion 
in the Twentieth Century’ (Joseph T’O’ Connell, Milton Israel, Willard 
G. Oxtoby, eds., with W.H. Mcleod and J S. Grewal, visiting eds.) 
brought out by Center of South Asian Studies, University of Toronto, 
1988). We have chosen this paper, ‘From Ritual to Counter-Ritual: 
Rethinking the Hindu-Sikh Question, 1884-1915’, because W.H. 
Mcleod’s book, ‘Who is a Sikh ?’ also suffers from the same drawback, 
quotes H.S. Oberoi 3 liberally, and presents practically the same faulty 
and narrow point of view. 

Oberoi in the opening para of his paper writes, “Until then 
(late nineteenth century) the Sikhs had shown little collective interest 
in distinguishing themselves from the Hindus. Sikh notions of time, 
space, corporality, holiness, kinship, social distinctions, purity and 
pollution, and commensality were hardly different from those of the 
Hindus. Also the two shared the territory, language, rites de passage, 
dietary taboos, festivals, ritual personnel and key theological doctrines. 
The construction of personhood within the two traditions and their 
solutions for existential problems were quite alike. In brief, the 
‘ semiotic, cultural, affective and territorial universe of the Sikhs, and 
Hindus was virtually identical.” 4 

The confusion in the paper starts from the very loose and 
incorrect connotations accepted by Oberoi of the words ‘tradition ’ 
‘holiness,’ ‘societal distinctions,’ ‘purity’ and ‘pollution,’ ‘commensality,’ 
‘key theological doctrines,’ etc. Oxford dictionary defines tradition as 
something which is supposed to have divine authority but is not 
committed to writing : — (1) Opinion or belief or custom handed down, 
from ancestors to posterity especially orally or by practice. (2) 
Theological doctrine, etc., supposed to have divine authority but not 
committeed to writing, especially (a) laws held by Pharisees to have 
been delivered by God to Moses, (b) oral teaching of Christ and 
Apostles not recorded in writings by immediate disciples, (c) words and 
deeds of Muhammad not in Koran. 


3. Macleod, W.H., Who Is A Sikh ? pp. 65 n. 10,68 n. 21, 69 n. 26, 72 n.ll, 78 n 48, 
79 n. 49, 80 n. 50, 81 n.51. 

4. H S. Oberoi, From Ritual to Counter- Ritual : Rethinking t he Hindu-Sikh 
Question , 1884-1915 in O’Connell, T Joseph et. al. Sikh History and Religion 
in Twentieth Century, Toronto, 1988, pp. 136-37. 
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2. Ideology ; In no religion of the world key theological doctrines, 
ideas of purity and pollution, holiness, societal distinctions, 
commensality, etc., have been more rigorously defined and authenticated 
than in the Sikh scripture, Guru Granth Sahib, which the Gurus call the 
revealed Words ( Shabad ). B But in making his descriptions in reference 
to theological ideas and doctrines, Oberoi completely distorts their 
meanings since he never makes any reference to the Guru Granth. 
Because a cultural practice or the acceptance of an idea, if contrary to 
the injunctions in the Scripture, is an aberration and can never be 
deemed to redefine the doctrine or be made the basis of the presence of 
a deviant group. 

Oberoi’s basic fault is that he neither defines Sikhism nor 
clarifies how a deviant practice forms the faith of a pluralistic group in 
Sikhism. For, in a religion, persons violating the vows of marriage are 
not taken to form a new sect of that religion, or a pluralistic group. 
Therefore, in order to show the contrast between Sikhism and Hinduism, 
and the two societies, it is necessary to state briefly the fundamentals 
of the Sikh ideology and their difference from the doctrines of Hinduism. 
Significantly, the basic principles of Sikhism were defined by Guru 
Nanak and he also laid the foundations of its social structure. 5 6 The 
later Gurus only developed that structure and built the Sikh society 
dearly in pursuance of those principles. Guru Nanak is the first man 
in India, who broke the dichotomy between the spiritual life and the 
empirical life of man and made an inalienable combination between 
the two. Further, in the Japuji he defines ‘who is a Sikh’ and ‘how to 
be a Sikh’ by saying that to be a true person ( Sachiara ) and break 
the wall of darkness, obstructing man’s vision one has to carry out 
His will, the same being Altruistic. 7 It is this clear definition that 
brought about a fundamental departure from the earlier Indian 


5. Dalieet Singh; Essay On The Authenticity of Kart arpuri Bir and The 
Integrated Logic and Unity of Sikhism, Patiala, 1987, pp. 1,88. 

6. “Any students of Sikhism and Sikh society cannot fail to notice how the 
Sikh Gurus, especially Guru Nanak. Guru Arjun and Guru Gobind Singh, were 
very sensitively awake to and critical of not only the social but also the 
political abuses and consequent miseries of people, which is another aspect 
of their attitude of social criticism and protest 

Ray, Niharranjan; The Sikh Gurus and The Sikh Society, Patiala, 1970, p. 68. 

7. “fa? Hfan'd' usl-A fa? ad 32 vpfs i 
nafH umel usst jpsa f^fa^r HT fg 

Guru Granth, p. 1. 
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religions?; sincludingj Hinduism. At one stroke Guru Nanak made the 
following.revplutionary changes: (1). Instead of the' world being Mithya, 
or a- suffering, he called it real. 8 (2) He rejected monasticism, 
asceticism and withdrawal from life and instead recommended total 
participation in life, and acceptance of social responsibility. 9 (3) Instead 
of down grading the status of woman in relation to spiritual life and 
recommending celibacy,, he commended a house holder’s life and 
equality of man and woman. 10 (4) Instead of the religious doctrine 
of Varna Ashram Dharma and consequent rules of caste? pollution, 
social segregation and professional immobility, he accepted equality 
of all men. 11 (5) He rejected Ahimsa as an inviolable religious 


8. “h§ u? 33 it 

39 SM H'i II 

H3 33 333 339 3l3'3. It 

33} 33} .3333 33 lT33 T fn II 


feo rtf 33 sft 3 3S3l 33 3# 5’ fefa ?'3 i” : 

Guru Granth, p. 463. 

9. “fefa 331 m' d? SJH'HbH 3* 33310 1 35 U’e1>H l” 

■ Guru Granth, p. 26. 

10. “It is by woman, the condemned one, that we are conceived, and from her that 
we are born; If is .with her that we are betrothed and married. 

Why should we call her inferior who gives birth to great man ?’’ 

Asa-di-Var, quoted by Teja Singh; Essays In Sikhism, Lahore, 1944, p. 65; 
“33H U33l 3'3bH5 33l 03HH’S' ll” 

Guru Granth, p. 785. 


“H'33 3HH 383 3T3HfW U'feW ll” 

Guru Granth, p. 751. 

11. Think notof race, abase thyself, and attain to salvation’’ 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Sarang Rag (trans.) Cunnmghain, J.D.; History of the Sikhs 
(New Delhi, 196 6), p. 334; 

“The heart gets impure with greed, and the tongue with lying: 

The eyes; get impure by staring at another’s wealth, his wife or her beauty; 

The ears get impure by deavouring the slander of others. 

Nanak, these impurities lead the soul of man bound to hell. 

All. other impurity, supposed. to b,e contracted from touch is superstitious. 

Birth and death are ordained; we come and go by His wifi. 

All eating and drinking, which God gave as sustenance, is pure. 

Nanak, those who have realised this .hrough the Guru do not believe in that 
impurity.” 

Asa-di-Var (trans.) Teja Singh, Essays In Sikhism, Lahore, pp. 16-17. 
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doctrine. 12 (6) Instead of life negation he recommended life affirmation 
in all fields of life. 18 (7) In his ethical monotheism, the Guru Granth 
clearly denies the idea of Avtars and their worship, including those of 
gods and goddesses 14 (8) Instead of religion being a matter of personal 
devotion and salvation, he, because of His fundamental doctrine of 
combining the spiritual with the empirical, organised a society in which 
promotion of defence of righteousness became essential. 15 

Accordingly Guru Nanak not only organised a society but. he 
created a system of succession so as to develop it on the lines of bis 
thesis. Hence the clear differences between Hindu and Sikh societies, 
their value systems and social practices. The call Guru Nanak -gave to 
every seeker was, ‘‘If you want to tread the path of love, then enter upon 
my path with your head on your palm.” 1 ® 

Guru Nanak’s successors from the second Guru onwards 
created various institutions of Manjis and Masands centres of Sikh 
organisation, etc. For, according to Guru Nanak, he was a prophet 
ordained to carry out amission. The Sikh Gurus thus weaned away 


12. “Men discriminate not and quarrel over meat eating; they do not know what 
is flesh and what is non-flesh or in what lies sin and what is not sin.” 

Guru Granth, pp. 1289-90. 

13 “House- holders and hermits are equal, whoever calls on the name of the Lord.” 
Asa Ragni (Nanak from Guru Granth) 

(trans.) Cunningham; op. cit., p. 334; 

“Touch not the feet of those, who call themselves gurus and pirs, and go about 
begging. 

They who eat the fruit of their own labour and share it with others are the 
people, Nanak, who have found the right way.” 

Var Sarang (trans.), Teja Singh, op. cit., p. 24. 

“There can be no love of God without active service.” Japuji (trans.), Ibid., 

p. 20. 

14. “Numerous Muhammads have there been and multitudes of Brahmans, Vishnus, 
and Sivas, 

Thousands of Pirs and Prophets, and tens of thousands of Saints and Holy men; 
But the Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the true Name, of God. 

0 Nanak! of God, His qualities, without end, beyond reckoning, who can under- 
stand Nanak.” Ratan Mala, Cunningham; op. cit,, p. 330. 

15. Daljeet Singh, Sikhism— A Comparative Study of its Theology and Mysticism, 
New Delhi, 1979, pp. 194-97. 

Dhillon, G.S., Researches in Sikh Religion and History, Chandigarh, 1989, 

p. 2. 

16. Guru Granth, p. 1412. 
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the Sikhs from the old Hindu society and created new motivations among 
their followers to pursue the mission. Exactly the same words as of 
Guru Nanak were spoken by Guru Arjan when Bhai Manj, a Sakhi 
Sarvaria , came to seek his a.dvice. The Guru’s reply is very revealing 
of the Sikh thesis. He said, “you may go on with the easy path of 
Sakhi Sarvar worship, because Sikhism is a very difficult path and 
unless you are willing to be dispossessed of your wealth and to sacrifice 
your very life, it is no use coming -to me.” But Bhai Manj did 
become a Sikh . 17 Guru’s statements made two things very clear, 
namely, the risk and sacrifices involved in following the Sikh faith, and, 
secondly, that a dual loyalty to Sikhism and to any other religious 
system was out of question. The Sixth Guru while creating the 
institution of Akal Takhat only institutionalised the fundamental 
doctrine of Guru Nanak combining spiritual and empirical. Guru 
Hargovind made it clear to Sant Ram Das and Mohsan Fani that he was 
simply pursuing the mission of Guru Nanak . 18 Guru Nanak's mission 
of creating whole- men motivated to accept total responsibility in respect 
of all spheres of life ( Sant Sipahi ideal) was continued by the subsequent 
four Gurus till Guru Gobind Singh did the epitomic work of creating 
the Khalsa, closing the line of personal Gurus and entrusting the 
ideological Guruship to the Shabad (Guru Granth). He directed the 
Khalsa to shoulder the total responsibility of defending and pursuing 
righteousness and justice. It is extremely significant that the demand 
for total commitment to the mission, and willingness to sacrifice 
everything for the cause was the same as had been made by Guru 
Nanak and repeated by Guru Arjan to Bhai Manj. Just like Guru 
Arjan, Guru Gobind Singh also made it clear by his nash doctrine 
that multiple loyalities and plurality of beliefs were out of question 


17. Macauliffe, M.A. The Sikh Religion , Vol. II, pp. 7-8. 

The Second story also concerns Guru Arjan when he deprecated the Sakhi Sarvar 
practice of preparing a big cake and presenting it before the priest who read 
Durud (averse from Quran) and then kept the cake, giving only a marginal 
part to the devotees The Guru says, “Withont the true Guru they must 
sit and watch without eating until the Durud is read.” Macauliffe, Vol. Ill, 
p. 419. 

18. Teja Singh, Sikhisht ■' Its Ideals and Institutions, Calcutta, 1S64, pp. 80-81. 
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in Sikhism . 19 The only difference was that whereas both the Khalsa 
and non-Khalsa were Sikhs, every Sikh was not a member of the 
Khalsa till he had made the necessary commitment required by the 
T enth Master. 

3. Faults in the Assumption and Methodology of Oberoi 

The conclusion is evident so far as the doctrines were concerned, 
everything laid down in the Guru Granth was final and unalternable. 
Secondly, that so far as plurality is concerned one could only be a 
Sikh or a Khalsa with unalloyed loyalty to the Scripture. Accordingly, 
there is no scope for accepting any doctrine of ‘holiness,’ ‘theology,’ 
‘rituals.’ ‘practices,’ ‘customs’ and ‘rites,’ variant from those embodied 
in the Guru Granth. Nor is there any scope of plurality of sects and 
sub-sects, tradition and sub-tradition, big tradition and small tradition 
in any sense different from the Sikhs and Khalsa defined above. 
Accordingly, it is rediculous for Oberoi to call groups like Udasis, 
Suthreshahis,Sangatshahis, Jitmalis, Bakhatmalis, Mihanshahis, Sarvarias, 
etc., as lying within the framework of the Sikh faith . 90 Further 
examination of Oberoi’s paper will proceed in the light of the doctrinal 
position stated above. 

Oberoi’s statement that, “In the absence of centralized Church 
and an attendant religious hierarchy, heterogeneity in religious beliefs, 
plurality of rituals, and diversity of life styles were freely 
acknowledged ,” 21 is obviously baseless. For, elimination of the 
Brahminical hierarchy was a major achievement of the Sikh Gurus. 
However, there was no bar to attending festivals, fairs, or be a part 
of institutions so long that partaking was not incongruous with the 
doctrines of the Guius. The Sikh cosmology stood well defined and 


19. In order to emphasize the complete independence and separateness of the Sikh 
ideology, Guru Gobind Singh introduced the ticish doctrine, involving kartnash, 
kulnash, dharamnash and karumnash i.e. forsaking of all those beliefs, 
prejudices and traditions that stood in the way of the sole worship of the 
Supreme Being. 

Cunningam, J.D; op. cit., p. 64; 

Bannerjee, I. B., Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. II, Calcutta, 1963, p. 116; 

Daljeet Singh, op. cit . , p. 60; 

Dhillon, G.3.. Religion and Politics : The Si t i Perspective , Chartiigirh, 1989, 
pp. 17-18. 

20. Oberoi, op. cit., p. 137. 

21. Ibid. 
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there was only a single Sikh identity impossible of variation or 
transgression. It is strange that without defining Sikhism Oberoi 
writes, ‘Most Sikhs moved in and out of multiple identities, defining 
themselves at one moment as residents of this village, at another as 
members of that cult, at one moment as part of this lineage, at another 
as part of that caste and yet another as belonging to a “Sect.” The 
boundaries between what could be seen as the centre of the Sikh 
traditibn and its periphery were highly blurred.” There simply was 
no single source Of authority within the Sikh tradition and thus 
several competing definitions of what constituted a “Sikh” were 
possible.” 28 

We have: indicated the definition laid down by the Gurus both 
for Sikhism and a Sikh. It makes it also clear how essential was Guru 
Gobind Singh’s step of amrit cermony and related ncish doctrine clearly 
defining the Sikh, In this context Oberoi’s statements about Sikhism 
and Sikh identity' are -just baseless. He makes another observation, 
borrowed from Anya Samaj writings of the late 19th Century, that Sikh 
separatism was the result of economic competition between Sikh and 
Hindu middle classes and it had some backing from the British. He 
gives no evidence whatsoever to support his observations regarding 
the supposed competition and the economic distiess. With this 
preamble, he proceeds' to make a detailed description of some social and 
superstitious practices prevalent in Punjab. 

Before we proceed to examine his statements regarding the Hindu 
and Sikh; societies, it is necessary to expose, the basically wrong 
assumptions in his preamble and his method of study. All social 
studies, if those have to be related to earlier periods or religious 
doctrines, done in isolation for a narrow period of time would be 
distortional unless they appropriately give some background of the 
societies that are under study. This is far more true of emerging 
religious societies, especially prophetic religions that make a major and 
radical 'departure from the earlier religions societies. Oberoi's paper 
make? an entirely, baseless assumption that for four hundred years 
before the end of the 19th century the Hindus and the Sikh formed 
one society. This means that in those four hundred years there was 
a single and peaceful Hindu society without any major historical 
events. In short, he makes a complete black out of the Sikh epoch. 


22. Ibid. 
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.the ten Gurus and their mission, the Sikh society and a century'of 
its persecution and"' revolt and the phenomenal achievements of the 
Guru and the Sikh in those four hundred years. No student of social 

history can ignore the radical regeneration brought about by the Sikh 

Gurus by introducing the creative institution of martyrdom, practically 
unknown to the Indian society. No understanding of the 19th Century 
Sikh society is possible without a clear grasp of its religion, history 
arid achievements. Obviously, this gross ommission by Oberoi, 
evidently deliberate, vitiates his entire paper and show its motivated 
slant. 

What we have emphasised above is the presence of an entirely 
new Sikh society with radically different motivations, ideals and ethos 
as separate from the old Hindu society. These motivations and ethos 
were created by the Gurus though the glorious institution of martyrdom 
over a period of more than two hundred years. In the early 18th 
Century started the period of Sikh revolt, struggle, intense persecution 
by the state, ending finally in triumphs of the Sikhs and their freedom, 
from socio-political oppression. It is . the Sikh society alone which 
went through this fire of tribulations and trials. It is during this 
period of four hundred years that their ideological, social, ethical and 
cultural separateness from the Hindu society was defined and welded 
clearly. But all this has been naively ignored by Oberoi. 

After their success came the fifty years of Sikh rule in the 
Punjab. Some facts and features of this period are necessary to state. 
Apart from the fact that power brought some weakness, it also 
draw the flock of fair-weather friends, who had stood clearly apart 
during the earlier centuries, especially the century of struggle, but for 
the first time entered the Sikh fold to reap benefits of the Sikh Rajs 
Here some demographic facts are extremely important During the 
Guru period the question of plurality of Sikhs did not and could not 
arise because Sikhism was led and defined by the Gurus themselves; 
In the 18th century when there was price on Sikh heads, and thrice 
it was reported that all Sikhs had been exterminated, 23 the chances 
of plurality of faith were still less. It was a completely homogenous 
society with singleness of faith, with its members ready to sacrifice their 
all as desired by the call of the Gurus. It is this history of persecution, 
struggle and martyrdom that welded the Sikh society with a unity of 


23. Gupta, Hari Ram; History of the Sikhs, Vol II, pp. 39-45; 
Also Vol. I, p. 281. 
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ideals, ethos and practice entirely different from the surrounding Hindu 
society. We have given this background, because in the 18th century 
the population of Sikhs was once reported to be only twenty thousand 21 
but in the period of Ranjit Singh it rose to the peak figure of 10-11 
lacs. 25 We just wanted to indicate that it is naturally these converts 
of convenience, who formed a significant part of the Sikh community 
in the second half of the > 9th century. 28 These were drawn largely 
from the Hindu society, who naturally did not shed straight away 
many parts of their earlier practices. The character of these two 
segments of the Sikh society were found notably different by discerning 
observers. 

John Malcolm in his book, ‘Sketch of the Sikhs,’ published in 
1812, writes, “The Character of the Sikhs, or rather Sinks, which is the 
name by which the followers of Guru Gobind, who are all devoted 
to arms, are distinguished, is very marked. The Sikh identity is 
shared by the Sikh merchant, or cultivator of the soil, if he is a Sink, 
not merely by the soldiers who so conspicuously paraded it. The 
followers of Guru Gobind or Khalsa Sikhs are clearly distinguished. 
Another category of Sikhs whom he calls Khalsa Sikhs he considers 
them quite different in character. “Their character differs widely from 
that of the Sinks. Full of intrigue, pliant, versatile and insinuating, 
they have all the art of the lower classes of Hindus, who are usually 
employed in transacting business; from whom, indeed, as they have no 
distinction of diess, it is difficult to distinguish them.’’ 27 A similar 
distinction is made by Forster and J.D. Cunningham. Malcom also 
indicates Nanak Putras, who were Bedi descendents of the family of 
Guru Nanak from Lakhmi Das. 28 It is these Nanak Putras who because 
of the favours gained by them during the Sikh rule later continued 
the practice of personal following among Sikhs and Hindus, a 
practice distinctly censured by the Gurus. It is in this context of a 
distinct and radical difference between the Hindu and the Sikh societies 


24. Kohli, Sita Ram; Foreword to Umdat-ut-Tawarikh of Sjhan Lai Suri, Daftar 
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26. Dhillon, G.S., Character and Impact of The Singh Sabha Movement on the 
History of the Punjab, Ph.D. dissertation, Panjabi University, Patiala, 1972, 
pp. 28-29. 

27. Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, Calcutta, 1810, pp. 220. 

28. Ibid. pp. 260-61 . 
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of the earlier three centuries that we proceed to examine the sociological 
observations made by Oberoi in the rest of his paper. He has 
prefaced his description with the wholly incorrect statement that in 
the earlier four hundred years, the Sikhs and the Hindus formed a 
single homogenous society and the gap was created by the Singh Sabha 
on account of economic competition among the middle classes and 
stringency of resources among the traders and agriculturists. We have 
indicated the serious methodological fault of Oberoi and his deliberate 
exclusion of important facts about the earlier period of Sikh history 
and its struggles and achievements. Religious societies are formed only 
if they have an ideology and successfully emerge out of the fire of 
persecution. It is this struggle and the institution of martyrdom for 
the faith which frames and moulds their character. Students of 
history know that there would have been no Christian religion of 
society unless the followers of Christ had gone through decades of 
persecution and shown their defiant response of suffering martyrdoms 
in the early two hundred years. A view is held even today that Christ 
never wanted to create a religion separate from Judaism, but it is his 
martyrdom and the subsequent response of his followers, the Christians, 
who created Christianity, and the Christian society. 

We have to make another general observation. Anything not 
prescribed by the Sikh scripture or the Gurus, a Sikh is not barred 
from practising in relation to his social and cultural life. But something 
barred by the Scripture or the Gurus or contrary to clear injunctions 
is an aberration and its practice by some cannot indicate plurality of 
the Sikh faith or constitute a sect of the Sikh society. Sinners and 
adulterers are there in every religious society but they form no sect 
of the faith. We have noted this point because in his description of 
practices, Oberoi makes no distinction between sanctioned and 
unsanctioned practices, thereby creating confusion and obliterating the 
line between cultural practices and aberrations. 

Here we might also record that rituals and ceremonies are 
broadly speaking of three kinds: (1) Acts or rituals performed as 

the result of religious or ethical injunctions of the concerned faith. 
(2) Those which cater to customs or social practices unrelated to any 
particular faith. (3) Utilitarian practices following mundane needs 
of the local society. Oberoi in describing his rituals has neither 
indicated the extent of their prevalence nor related them to religious 
iujunctions of the Sikhs, Hindus or Muslims. The Funjab society of 
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the times was constituted of about 52% Muslims, about 12% Sikhs 
and the remaining were Hindus. Sakhi Sarvar was a Muslim Pir 
ifrpm the largely Muslim populated area of Punjab. His following 
among the Muslims was naturally .the largest, numerous of his followers 
were Hindus.* 9 

4. Examination of Oberoi’s Paper 

Now we proceed to examine his paper which suffers from lack 
of methodology substituted by irrelevant profusion of details, Thereby 
creating confusion and drawing inferences unsupported by precise 
facts, In his opening paras Oberoi again makes a curious statement 
that cultural practices were not “an extension of their religious 
traditions, but were embedded in a complex idiom of kinship, patron- 
client relationships and asymmetrical reciprocity.” 30 In the background 
we have explained how obvious is his misstatement that, “Relation, 
I would like to argue, is not, as has often been assumed, a key to 
understanding the pre-British society.” 31 He makes a similar 
misstatement when he says that, “In the Indian religious tradition, 
unlike the Judeo-Christian, there was no notion of a well-demarcated 
religious community possessing a centralized ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
People did not conceive of themselves simply as “Hindus” or “Sikhs.” 32 
Anyone with the knowledge of Brahmanism would find such statements 
to be baseless. For, Brahminical rules rigidly governed every phase 
and acts of life, whether religious, social or cultural; and Brahmins 
Were, the exclusive agency to supervise and conduct all related acts and 
ceremonies concerning human interests. Branmanism and Brahmin 
hierarchy have been considered the bane of the Hindu society. Guru 
Nanak and the Sikh Gurus purposely eliminated both. But Oberoi 
brand this as the elimination of a necessary feature Again it is- Oberoi ’s 
complete ignorance of the Sikh religion when he says that religion 
is for the individual salvation of man. 38 It is a Hindu idea that was 
specifically discarded by the Gurus by creating and organising a 
separate religious system in which social responsibility and social 
salvation of man were an essential part, following Gurus’ doctrine 


29. Dhilion, G.S., Researches in Sikh Religion and History, Chandigarh, 1989, 
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30. Oberoi, op. cit., p. 140. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid. 
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of combining the spiritual and the empirical concerns of man. 3 ' This 
combination exists both in Sikhism and Islam which distinguishes them 
radically frbrn the other societies in the East where the dichotomy 
between the spiritual and the empirical continues, creating thereby 
a wide gap between the householders and recluses who openly withdraw 
from the social sphere to seek personal salvation . 35 The observations 
of Oberoi show his complete ignorance both of the Sikh religion and 
its society and the Hindu religion and its society. In the Hindu society 
there is a wide social and cultural gap between its main stream and 
its saints, yogis, sanyas is arid Other religious groups pursuing moksha. 
That is why Maitra’s study of Hindu ethics clearly concludes that the 
ethical injunctions of that religion hardly relate to the empirical, 
social or cultural life of the society. His ignorance also explains his 
observation that religion was a highly localised affair. For that 
reason his views based on studies in South Asia or peasant societies 
elsewhere are quite irrelevant in respect of the Sikh society in Punjab. 

Seen in the light of our observations, and in the background 
of the prophetic and monumental work of the ten Gurus in creating 
a new religion and organising the Sikh society, and the extreme 
sacrifices the Sikhs made to maintain their identity created by the (I.urus 
in the earlier centuries, it is ridiculous for Oberoi to assume that, 
“religion as a systematized sociological unit claiming unbridled loyalty 
for. its adherants is a relatively recent development in the history of the 
Indian, peoples. Once this phenomenon surfaced, probably sometimes 
in the nineteenth century, it rapidly evolved, gained wide support and 
became reified in history. Out of this reification process it easily 
turned into something separate, distinct and concrete: what we to-day 
recognise as Buddhism, Hinduism and Sikhism :” 35 

Though the phraseology is slightly different, in essence Oberoi 
is voicing the views of a Hindu scholar who says, “But when iUcpmes 
to the Indians belonging To religions which originated in. India, , such 
as Buddhists, Jains and Sikhs, many a Hindu regard them as downright 
unpatriotic or unspiritual or both if they wish to maintain their 
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distinct entity from the Hindus.” 37 And so far as Parkash Tandon’s 
statement, Oberoi quotes, we have already noted phenomenon of 
certain Hindu caste entering the Sikh fold during the period of Ranjit 
Singh. “From the fact that Hindus and Sikhs shared positions within 
a single social structure, and from the “peculiar nature of religion in 
Indian society, there flowed an important consequence: the religious 
categories “Hindu” and ‘ Sikh” were ambiguous, fluid and fragile.” 38 
This is not correct, because the distinction continued right through the 
19th century as observed by Malcom, except for the new entrants, who 
entered because of socio-political considerations. As for the Sutak 
and other such superstitions practices, we have to state that the Guru 
Granth clearly deprecates this and other Chhut practices in the Hindu 
societies. The difficulty is that in making his observations, Oberoi 
seems to make a deliberate confusion by neither giving the extent of 
those practices nor of making a distinction whether or not such practices 
were confined only to Hindu castes. He concedes that in the case of 
the birth ceremony, the child was named by a Sikh Granthi and Sikh 
prayers were made. Vague and general statements like, “There was 
an immense variation in ceremonial not only among the different 
castes of Sikhs but also within caste groups among Sikhs of different 
localities,” 39 are numerous in the paper of Oberoi. There are also 
statements concerning the employment of messengers {Prohit or Nai) 
from certain castes. Similarly, many cultural features like the use of 
drums, singing and dancing are equally without any meaning and 
consequence. Since in every society there are local cultural practices that 
contravene no religious injunctions. These have no relevance for our 
discussion. 

It is well known, and Oberoi concedes it, that Guru Amar Das 
distinctly provided for the Sikh society separate non-superstitious 
practices, regarding birth, mairiage and death ceremonies.* 0 The 
disappearance of Hindu practices during the Guru period and the 
revolutionary period has been evident and their re-appearance in the 
19th century among some sections of the neo-converts is understandable 
In all his statements Oberoi seems purposely to have avoided indicating 
their extent. The only practice about which there is some evidence 

37. Mann, Jasbir Singh' and Saraon, Harbans Singh (eds.); Advanced Studies in 
Sikhism , Patiala, 1989, p. 28. 

38. Oberoi, op. cit., p. 142. 

39. Ibid., p.143. 

40. Ibid., p. 151 
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of its extent, is about Sakhi Sarvarias who were only 3% among the 
Sikhs, 41 and Oberoi mentions it as an evidence of Sikh pluralism. 
The argument is ridiculous, for, it is Guru Arjan who stated that 
one could either be a Sikh or a Sakhi Sarvaria. Followers of Sakhi 
Sarvar, a Muslim saint, formed a separate sect. It is known that 
this Muslim practice, was quite common even in the Hindu society and 
later was also brought in the Sikh society when in the 19th century 
sections of the Hindus accepted Sikhism. Therefore, such aberrations 
unsanctioned . by the Sikh Gurus disappeared progressively. But it 
proves pluralism neither of Islam nor of Sikhism. So far as the Sikh 
society of the 18th ce tury is concerned, the observations of Malcolm 
and others are unambiguous. By the amril ceremony the tenth Guru 
obliterated all distinctions of caste and the rest, thereby separating 
Sikhs from the Hindus. The Guru’s intention found expression in 
the initiation ceremony and those who understand the meaning of 
that cermony will appreciate that Guru Gobind Singh have separated 
his followers for ever from the Hindus. The Singhs, Akalis and 
Shahids strictly observed the injunctions of the Gurus Obviously, 
those who sacrificed their all for their religion and its symbols would 
not indulge in any Hindu practices prohibited by the Gurus. It is also 
meaningless for Oberoi to quote Barbara Myershoff and Sally Falk 
Moore to suggest that, “ritual practices help people to overcome 
indeterminancy in life.” 13 The argument is irrelevant concerning the 
Sikhs whom the Gurus had given a new Scriplure and a distinct identity 
regarding their form and beliefs, including ceremonies for birth, 
marriage and death If Brahmins or other were employed for 
ancillary purposes that hardly effected the identity of the Sikhs. 

The most revealing part of Oberoi’s paper, which virtually 
demolishes the entire structure of his argument, is when he says, “All 
this, no doubt, can be qualified to some extent. Within the pluralistic 
framework of Sikh tradition in the nineteenth century there was a 
significant Khalsa ‘sub-tradition’ that did not blend very well with the 
amorphous state of the Sikh faith . The Khalsa Sikhs had their own 
notion of what constituted the Sikh past and more importantly they 
possessed a distinct life style ritual in the form of Khande-da-pahul or 
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baptism rites. Those who. underwent this rite, had to, maintain, the 
five well-known symbols of the Khalsa and in addition strictly to observe 
‘• the injunctions laid down in the rahit-mjmas or manuals of conduct. 
These manuals most clcariy, .manifest, the .aspirations and ethos of the 
^Khalsa sub-tradition. They visulised a considerably deritualized 
• Sikhism, shorn of polytheism, idolatry,; and, Brahmanical dominance. 
But a 'great- deal of historical and linguistic research .needs to be carried 
out before we can be- sure how>- .precisely,, .the j^ahifrtuitjia, jtexts .related 
to the aspirations of the Khalsa. However, one point is clear, in 
many ways the rahit-nama literature fore-shadowed the homogenous 
Sikh identity and religious boundaries of the late nineteenth century.” 4 * 

The existence of the body of Sikhs whom, he calls Khalsa, he 
carinot conceal. But nothing can be a bigger distortion and an > absurdity 
than for Oberoi to state that the community which the Gurus created, 
]ed and motivated for over two hundred years, whom they gave a 
new Befipture fully governing their, religious, and empirical life, to 
-build whom the Gurus suffered unparalleled martyrdoms, and, who went 
through a century of struggle, involving extreme, sacrifices and 
persecutions at the hands of the state, were only a s,ub-tradition of 
the amorphous Sikh faith. Either the Gwu Granth embodies doctrines 
of an amorphous faith or there was in : existence - another Scripture 
conveying the tenets of that amorphous faith. Oberoi’s statements 
in this para cross all bounds of sense when he states that the practices 
of the Khalsa or the statement in • Rahit-namas .embodied aspirations 
of the Khalsa and not the; epitomic work and injunctions of the ten 
Gurus' iiFcreating the Sikh religion. For him the creation of the Sikh 
religiori and the Sikh society by the. Gurus, whom he calls the Khalsa, 

’ and its self perception of a distinct religious identity, has no meaning 
’ -unless the same is accepted by the Hindu or the rest of the population 
of the province. Another misstatement of Oberoi is that Sikhs comprised 

• two sections, those who took arnrit or aspired to take khande-di-pahul . 

• and those who took charan-pahul After 1708 A.D., when the Tenth 
Master passed away who were the Sikhs getting the charan pahul and 
who was the Guru whose charan pahul they were getting to baptise 

; ' them as Sikhs and where were those Sikhs and Gurus during the 18th 
Century, when Sikhs of the ten Masters, whether amrit-dhari or otherwise 
were fighting their life and death struggle. Evidently, these new 
Gurus and their followers like mushrooms of the rainy season appeared 
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only in the rule of the Sarkar-i-Khalsa. It has already been noted 
that in the second half of the 19th century this tribe of the Gurus and 
Sikhs continued their trade of having Hindu followers on grounds of 
their being Nanak-Putras through Lakh mi Das. And it is this very 
group who later appeared in the Amritsar Singh Sabha whom Oberoi 
calls genuine Sikhs 46 and their practices in violation of the Sikh religion 
as authentic and valid, forming the ‘great tradition’, and Sikhs of the ten 
Gurus as the little or small tradition’. Such gross misstatements have 
hardly ever been made before in academic discussion. 

The next part of Oberoi’s essay is based on the validity of 
these premises and assumptions. For, he clearly argues that the Singh 
Sabhas that tried to revive the Sikhism of the Gurus (or the small 
tradition) by invoking the. injunctions of Guru Granth were innovators, 
thereby destroying Sikhism of the Char an ka pahul Sikhs and their 
Gurus (great tradition) whose history is non-existent in the earlier four 
centuries. In makieg such statements Oberoi has surpassed all records 
“Gobellian truth.” 

All inferences of Oberoi suggest that his study lacks objectivity 
and he draws Conclusions that have no rational basis. His bias 
and ignorance of Sikh religion and History are too obvious to be 
concealed. Vaguenss and confusion are a specific feature of his style 
and description. It is an evident fault for any precise academic 
discussion. He says that from among Sikhs two elites were fostered 
by colonialism. He does not indicate as to who they were, that was 
the origin of the h;tii j.rs of each. He concedes that many members 
of one came from families and castes who enjoyed high ritual standing. 
He admits that the members of the opposite group were from the 
lower socio-economic strata but they emerged as a power block the . 
like of which “had not existed in the Sikh society.” 46 He conceals the 
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fact that the first elite, who had a higher social status, were exactly 
the ones who enjoyed favours and privileges from the British masters. 
And the others were persons drawn from, what the Hindu society 
considered” the lowest castes. He gives no reason whatsoever why the 
second group swept away the influence of the gilded gentry from among 
the Sikh masses. He conceals the truth because if he told it his entire 
house of cards he had structured would fail to pieces. The fact is that 
the second group with no socio-economic backing invoked the authority 
of Guru Granth, Sikh injunctions and the heroes of Sikh history, who 
had sacrificed their all to maintain the Sikh faith and its identity. 
The other group failed because their stand was wholly contrary to the 
Sikh Scripture and four hundred years of Sikh history. Some of the 
big ones of this group were Nanak Putras through Lakhmi Das who 
had never been a part of the Sikh society of the earlier centuries. They 
failed because their stand was as spurious as the arguments of Oberoi 
that Singh Sabha innovators created a new Sikhism entirely different 
from the Sikh religion and society the Guius had structured during 
earlier four centuries. 

It is very unfortunate that in making a misstatement or concealing 
a fact Oberoi has no inhtbitions if it should serve his argument. An 
instance is his calling ‘Prem Sumarag’ a mid-nineteenth century or a 
late raht-nama. According to the established view of experts of 
Punjabi literature like Mohan Singh and S.S. Kohli, and historians 
like J.S. Grewal and Randhir Singh ‘Prem 1 Sumarag’ is a production 
of the first quarter of the eighteenth century (near 1716-18; and it 
contains mention of Sikh practices of birth, marriage and death. 47 
Oberoi conceals this fact because unless he did that the very basis 
of his paper alleging innovations on the part of Singh Sabha, and 
not revival of old Sikhs practices, is completely knocked out. Use of 
such academic ethics is unfortunate. May be, Oberoi has followed 
Mcleod in the use of Such tactics because Mcleod has also used the same 
method in avoiding the clear evidence of ‘Prem Sumarag.’ It only records 
the existence of those practices in the beginning of the 18th century. 
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Actually, these distinct practices about birth, marriage, and death 
were introduced during the time of the third and fourth Gurus. 48 

The issue in the paper is the commonness of Sikh religion and 
Hindu religion. The presence of innumerous bards, geneaologists 
story-tellers, ministerils, diviners and healers is hardly relevant since 
these categories catered to all members of the Punjab society composed 
of three religions. Nor is it relevant that myriad of ‘little traditions’ 
that were kept alive through oral texts. Islam is an exclusive 
religion with Quran as its sole guide Similarly Sikhism has its 
authenticated and unalterable Scripture which has to be followed by 
every Sikh. Contravening its injunction is a clear aberration. Hinduism 
too has its scriptures but their interpretation and rites prescribed by 
custom are many. Hence reference to ‘little tradition’ and practices 
or customs, social code, myths or legends unrelated to any religion or 
not violative of Sikhism have no. meaning or relevance to our discussion. 
Here it is also necessary to state and emphasize that the category of 
“Sanatan Sikhs”, “Nanak Panthis” or like groups asose only in the 
19th century when the urn beralla of Silch Raj became available. 50 They 
were never a part of the Sikh society either during the Guru period 
or during its struggle in the 1 8th century. The Udasis because of the 
ascetic tradition of Baba Sri Chand, never joined the Sikh society. 61 
Udasis did take charge of the virtually vacant Sikh shrines and continued 
there undisturbed because even the Mughals considered them not to 
be a part of the Sikh society. In fact because of the Udasis being 
ascetic celebates and life negating, they remained distinctly demarcated 
from the Sikh society which is completely life affirming, socially 
responsible and anti-ascetic. 62 Rather their being in many respects 
near the Hindu Sanyasis and sects in their practices they became the 
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instrument of introducing Hindu practices at the Sikh shrines. 
Accordingly removal of the Hindu idols from the Sikh shrines was 
natural. Whereas there aie numerous of hymns in the Guru Granth, 
rejecting gods and goddesses and worship of idols, “ 3 Oberoi has not 
quoted a single hymn sanctioning their worship or any historical 
evidence of Hinnu idols at the Sikh shrines during the Guru period. As 
to Udasis, the story about Baba .Gurditta becoming an Udasi is a myth. 
The evidence of Mehma Parkash, Gurkilas Patshahi Ghevin and Banasavli 
Nqma (K.S. Chibb.er) show that Baba Gurditta married twice, had 
two sops and expired following a hunting incident. Even Par chi cm 
Seva Das, written by an Udasi author, never mentions Baba Gurditta 
becomipg a part of the Udasi tradition, which remained because of its 
ideology always outside the Sikh Panth. Infact Chibber writing about 
Sikh reht clearly records that Sikh should never give up their religion 
and become Bairagis of ascetics, the two systems being contradictory. 

Gberoi’s statement that the Hindu-Sikh religious differences 
appeared only in the nineteenth century can only be made by one who 
places an iron curtain between the Singh Sabha period and the four 
hundred years of earlier Sikh history. The history of different 
religions shows that generally a religion has flourished the most under 
its own flag, but never has a religion gained a new shape or identity 
after, the fall of its political umbrella. Nothing can be more contrary 
to facts and history as the statement that after the loss of Ranjit Singh’s 
empire, the Singh Sabha created the miracle of a new religio-ctiltural 
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system, with new definitions and a new identity and consciousness 
without the sanction of its religious past and scripture. 

Conclusion : 

Any one acquainted with the Sikh religion and its four hundred 
years of history knows that after the fall of the Sikh Raj and during a 
lean period of Sikh history, the Singh Sabha did a commendable task 
in steering the community to a safe harbour, there by enabling it not 
to lose its socio-religious moorings. But the sole weapon it used was 
to ask the Sikhs to draw their inspiration and strength from the mighty 
base of their religion and tradition the Gurus had created. The wisdom 
of the Singh Sabha leaders lay in deciding not to fight on two fronts, 
the political front in relation to the British and the socio-economic 
front facing the far too numerous Hindus and Muslims. The efforts 
and role of the Singh Sabha have to be understood and appreciated in 
their restoring the self confidence of the community and linking it firmly 
to their Gurus and religion. 

It is indeed amazing that Oberoi has tried to raise a structure, 
which has entirely no basis, in facts, logic or history. The reason for 
raising this phantom, simply does not exist in the field of academics and 
has, therefore, to be found outside it in the domain of what Oberoi 
calls “material, pragmatic or economic interests.” 



Indigenous Education in the Punjab 
(1799-1849) 

Dr R.L. Ahuja* 


Indigenous Education in the Punjab, as in the rest of India, is 
traditional and ancient. It has been handed down from age to age 
by antiquity. It is as old as the Aryan settlement in the Punjab. 
It was originally attached to Ashramas of Rishis who were poet- 
scholars, who lived far from towns, beside a river, amidst sylvan 
surroundings. The Rishis kept their pupils with them even if they 
had belonged to other families. In their Spare hours, the pupils did 
odd jobs for their gurus who taught them gratis. This tradition 
still survives to this day, Rishis are not there nor Ashramas; but 
scholars like some Brahmans, Udasis and Nirmalas cultivate love of 
ancient philosophy in their disciples. 

The second change came about with the growth of villages 
into towns about when the Buddhist monks spread to every corner 
of the country ; and built monasteries in rural areas for themselves and 
their disciples, under the patronage of rajas and wealthy businessmen, 
who were their followers. To them goes the credit of developing 
monasteries into universities like Taxila and Nalanda, when scholars 
specialised themselves in different branches of learning which had 
accumulated for generations. These monasteries and t emples mainly 
as places of worship were destroyed by hordes of barbarians from 
the west. These monasteries were replaced by temples for Sanskrit 
learning, when peace returned to the Punjab. Sadhus who had 
renounced the world, built their maths wherein they lived and taught 
young Sadhus in their cult. The third change was brought about by the 
Turks who occupied the Punjab after the conquest of Mahmud 
Ghaznavi, and earlier, after that of Sind and Multan by Arabs who 
built mosques as the places of Muslim worship. The Mulla, who 
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resided in a room attached to the mosque, taught Arabic and the 
‘■Qoran” to the childem of the Muslims in his spare hours. He 
charged no fees, for it was a part of his religious duty to conduct 
prayers, and to teach religion. These Mosque-schools still continue; 
With the coming of Maulvis or scholars of Arabic or Persian, along 
with the foreign rulers, gave rise to schools and colleges of Arabic 
and Persian. Scholars of Arabic pursued, religious learning for its own 
sake and for training Qazis to administer Muslim Law. The scholars of 
Persian trained rulers for civil administration. 

Indigenous education introduced the fourth type of schools known 
as Gurmukhi Pathshalas which were attached to new temples, later 
known as Gurdwaras in which children were taught religious books of 
Sikhism which was founded by Guru Nanak Dev and developed by 
his nine successors. Gurudwaras were followed by deras of Udasis 
and akharas of Nirmalas where they taught theology and the classics, 1 

When the English annexed the Western and Central Punjab in 
1847-49, they introduced the western system of education in the new 
schools which the Government opened and in the indigenous schools 
which adopted the western system and underwent a radical change. 
The same change in the system had already been made in the Punjab 
east and south-west of Ludhiana, which had come under the protection 
of East India Company in 1809 under a treaty signed by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh and the company. 

There were, however, professional schools of Accountancy or 
Book keeping, Medicine and Astronomy-Astrology, which were mostly 
hereditary. These were held privately by specialists in their own houses 
or shops. 2 

That these indigenous schools and colleges had been flourshing 
throughout our history, is testified by the education which our great 
poets, religious and political leaders received or were not able to receive, 
in their time, for reasons of their own. For instance, Gorakh Nath 
who spent most part of his life at Tilla in Jhelum district (in the 9-1 lc) 
had a school of Yogis there, where Puran Bhagat was taken to and 
where Ranjha of Waras Shah received his training in Yoga. His 
verses known as “Gorakh Bani” include both devotional and didactic 

,V i 

1. G.W. Leitnsr, History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab, Calcutta, 1882, 
lOf, 17f. 

2. Ibid., ii. 
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poetry. Charpat Nath his fellow Yogi and. Jalandhar Nath, his disciple 
belonged to his Nath Cult . 8 

Baba Farid Shakar Ganj (1173-1265) was educated at Khotwal 
in the Multan district. His parents spoke Persian, and had learnt 
Arabic which he learnt at the local mosque. In Multan, he received 
higher education in Arabic, and in Persian of Sufi School. Afterwards 
he went to Baghdad for still higher education in both the Arabic and 
Persian classics. Muslim writers of Urdu, Persian and Punjabi had 
studied in both the indigenous Arabic and Persian schools like Shah 
Hussain (1538-15S9), Bulhe Shah (1680-1752), Bahu Sultanl — 1762), 
Waras Shah (1730-1760) and others. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
like Raja Ram Mohan Rai, and Lajpat Rai’s father received their 
early education in Persian and Arabic before they learnt English. 

Guru Nanak received education in Lande, Sanskrit and Persian 
attending three schools, which enabled him later on to get a job in 
Modi Khana store at Sultan Pur Lodhi. His successors Guru Angad, 
Amar Dass and Ramdass had attended Lande schools and had been 
doing business for a pretty long time. Guru Arjan Dev was educated 
at home by his parents and the same may be said of the Gurus who 
followed him in succession. Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708) had 
his first education in two Rs. at Patna. At Anandpur, he engaged a 
Maulvi to teach him Persian. 

In the later Mogul Period, there are ninty names of writers who 
wrote on themes about which they must have made their acquaintance 
in a Pathshalas kept by Pandits. Contemporaries of the Gurus were 
twenty seven writers of note. On top of them stands Damodar Gulati 
with his “Hir” a secular romances of love. With the Progress of 
Bhakti Movement, the number of : maths must have increased with the 
number of adult learners of Sant Bhakha in Nagari characters . 3 4 

Bhai Mani Singh ( — 1737), like Bhai Gurdas earlier ( — 1637), 
was first educated in a Pathshala, before he was converted again like 
the latter, to Sikhism. Gulab Singh (1732— ), Santokh Singh (1 ,88- 

1843) and Bhai Kahn Singh (1861 — ), were Sikh Pandits. of the 

Nirmala Panth, who studied scriptures in Gurmukhi and in Sanskrit, 


3. Mohan Singh Diwana, History of Punjabi Literature, Amritsar, 1956, pp 6,15, 
60,' 109. ... 

4. Ibid., 42f. 
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Philosophy and Rehtoric in their Nirmala Akharas. Gulab Singh went 
to Banaras and Santokh Singh to Kaithal, to complete their education 
as scholars as well as writers. Mahant Ganesha Singh, Tara Singh 
Pandit and the latter’s disciple Giani Gian Singh were also learned 
scholars and writers who received indigenous education. 

In the age of Ranjit Singh, Mohan Singh mentions, the! 
names of Hindu writers who received their education in Pathshalas 
and wrote works on Hindu Philosophy and Literature. Devi Dass and 
Padmakar seem to have been educated in madrasa. apart from those 
who worked in the offices of Dewan Bhawani Dass, Dewan Moti Ram 
and others. s 

Religious Leaders and their Education 

Chet Ram (1835-1885), who founded the Chet Ram movement 
in 1865, of Sharakp.ur in the Lahore District was educated in commercial 
arithmetic. He could read and write only Lande characters used in 
account-keeping . 

Baba Dayal (1783-1855), the founder of the Nirankari movement, 
was born in Peshawar, received his early education at the foot of his 
mother who could read the “Adigranth.” She taught her son Gurrnukhi 
alphabet and then to read scriptures. 

He started his life as. a shopkeeper until he began to preach in 
the Gurdwara Peshorian. This indicates that he had picked up 
Mahajani characters and learnt commercial arithemetic at the feet of 
his father, when he worked as an assistant to him in running the shop. 

The political leaders of Sikh Misls got no time for school 
education like Ranjit Singh, who was sent to learn his letters in the 
Gujranwala Gurudwara at the feet of Granthi Bhag Singh. But instead, 
he got training ip sword-play and musketry. 

The originator of the Kuka movement was Balak Singh (1799- 
1861) of village Sarvala in Attock district. He was Arora by caste and 
like all Aroras, he learnt to keep accounts in his father’s business. 
Baba Balak Singh was succeeded by Ram Singh who though the son of 
a carpenter, had learnt early this scripture and how to read and write 
in Gurumukhi script.® 


5. Ibid.,. 70f 

6. Shamsher Singh Ashok, Punjab Dian Leharan (1850-1910) (Punjabi), Vallabh 
Niamatpurif 1954. 
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Aims of Indigenous Education 

In his evidence before the Education Commission (1881-82), 
Baba Khem Singh, a representative of Sikh indigenous education, 
said, “they are a relic of an ancient village system in as much as their 
maintenance depends upon people. The teachers are paid not in cash 
but in kind, by buying a certain proportion of the produce from the 
land cultivators.” Describing the indigenous schools of various 
denominations, he added that “Schools exist in Hindu places of worship 
such as Thakurdwaras and Dharmsalas. Here the instruction is 
given in Gurmukhi or Hindi (Nagri) reading and writing.” Other 
schools recently established (Government Schools) can be counted on 
fingers. 

Pandit Bhagwan Das supporting the evidence said that “These 
schools have come down from time immemorial in Lahore, Amritsar 
and many other small towns of the Punjab. Native teachers called 
pandahs give instruction in Hindi and Lande. Many Sikh Bhais tach 
Gurmukhi in their Dharamsalas and many Pandits teach Sanskrit in 
Mandirs in their own houses. According to Sirdar Dyal Singh quoting 
the E. Report for the year 1857-58, there were “3,461 indigenous 
schools ” The number might be the same 25 years back.’ 

The aim of education, as noted by Dr Leitner (1864-82), from 
the study of “Hitopdesh,” “Niti Mala” and “Manu,” is both material 
and ethical. Wealth is a means not only of livelihood but also that of 
practising virtue. Natural affections and religious duties vest in the 
father and mother. As regards Muhammadans, they, writes Leitner, 
value education “for its own sake.” They shun Government Schools 
which teach neither religion nor ethics to cultivate character. While a 
student, Dr Leitner, himself, received some of his education in Turkey 
in a Muhammadan School where he “learned Arabic and committed 
large portion of Koran to memory. 

Knowledge of every kind within the reach of all classes, Leitner 
says, on the strength of the scientific discussion held at the Darbar 
Sahib, and after having heard the periodical gatherings of Punjabi 
poets and of Pandits, was one of the great aims of the Sikh reformers; 
but knowledge dissociated from the strength of body and purity of life, 
was profitless. In their memorials submitted to the (Hunter’s) Education 
Commission (1881-82), they laid emphasis on the development of their 


7. Leitner, op. cit., 17f; Radha Kumad Mukerjee, Ancient Indian Education, xxiii, 
XXV. 
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‘sacred language* from which “not only education but also social and 
physical benefits are expected to flow.” Dr Leitner is, thus, led to 
remark that “Sikhism wishes to create a race of warriors and students.” 8 9 

Education not being recognised as a responsibility of a state in 
the Middle Ages in India or in Asia, the teacher of the indigenous 
school was not an employee of the state but an important member of 
the community whose childern he educated or taught. A religious 
place had generally, got some endowment for the upkeep of the building 
and for the maintenance of the priest who looked after it. If he had 
a family, and as often he had one, a child of his family or a temple’s 
sewadar (as a volunteer-servant without salary) went round to collect a 
chapati from each house of followers, which arrangement enabled them 
to make both ends meet. 6 

On the holy days like Dussehra, Dewali, Lohri (a social bonfire) 
like the birthdays of Gurus, Saints and Prophets, celebrations would 
include offerings to the sacred temple, a shrine and presents for the 
priests. When the child commenced his instruction, completed a book of 
study, or his course, he gave (dakhshina) or made offerings, in gratitude, 
to his teacher. 

Text books were nearly always the same, which had become 
religious or philosophical or literary classics. Since scriptures are 
voluminous, they were studied in parts which were copied out or 
published later. There were professionals in Lahore and elsewhere, 
who would copy the religious books or classics in Persian, Sanskrit 
and Arabic. Calligraphy was an art cultivated professionally by scribes. 
Multan was like Lahore and Amritsar another market for Muslim 
scriptures and Persian classics. Classics were, indeed, heirlooms of 
Brahaman families. 

The Methods of Teaching 

The mode of instruction, quoting the Educational Despatch of the 
Court of Directors issued on June 3, 1814, Mr. A.P. Howell wrote, “The 
mode of instruction that from time immemorial has been practised under 
these masters has received the highest praise by its adoption in this country, 
under the direction of the Revered Dr Bell, formerly Chaplain at 
Madras; and it is now become the mode by which education is conducted 


8. Leitner, op. cit., 22f. 

9. Ibid. 
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in our national establishments, from a conviction of the facility it affords 
in the acquisition of language by simplifying the process of instruction.” 

Recognition of letters preceded the skill in reading. It was 
required in two ways; first by uttering letters in Vargas and writing 
them in order. Seeing, writing and uttering letters and memorising 
them was the surest way to recognising letters as the threefold process 
made the deepest impression by visual, factual and Oral perceptions. 
The defect in the process of learning was that too many letters were 
given at a time for learning instead of concentration on the five at a 
time in the same order. 

The reading activity consisted in repeating letters, syllables and 
words. Words were not repeated first, as a whole, but first analytically, 
letter by letter, then as a whole. Since every letter, in the Indian 
alphabet, has only one sound, repetitions make both the spellings 
and the pronunciation get fixed in speech. The only defect with the 
exercise was that it included meaningless syllables formed by 
combinations of Consonants and vowels in their alphabetical order. 
The remarkable characteristic of learning' letters is that along with 
every letter repeated a word, name of a thing, a saying or a proverb 
or a quotation, beginning with that letter like K-Kutta, Kathni, Kami 
ek ho. 

Class system in indigenous education was not common. A child 
was admitted when he was five or six, in any part of the year, in the 
absence of a fixed time for admission or examination. A child did 
not lag behind; for * taking lessons was individual not class wise unless 
two or more admitted together made equal progress or some one 
overtook his predecessor arid took lessons with the latter until he was 
left behind. Even as learning a lesson was individual, correction, 
work, was also, individual, though writing letters, words Or sentences 
by copying, or by dictation was fixed for all in the afternoon, morning 
hours being devoted to learning language, the text and arithmetic. 
The teacher made it a point to check each takhti or phatti, for 
himself and corrected the letter or word attempted untidily or wrongly 
and to ask the learner to rewrite it a number of times. If the correction 
work was rather heavy, a top boy monitor would assist in supervision, 
in checking, or in giving corrections. The teacher had a vigilant eye 
and kept everyone busy. He would read out new lessons to his 
juniors who would repeat after him what he had read, . word byword 
or phrase by phrase. He would dictate them a sum to be solved and 
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supervise them. He would check the answers and point out the 
wrong step. He would lead the chorus in a multiplaction table and 
detect who had repeated it wrongly or kept mum. As far as possible, 
the teacher would commence what was new; the monitor would 
follow up. When the teacher was indisposed or absent more than 
one monitor, would keep children busy in revising previous lessons . 10 

Discipline 

The child nature, is restless, erratic and amoral before it is 
socialized. When the teacher is out of sight or is hot directly looking 
at a section or group of students, they are likely to steal answers or 
look over a w riting for spelling or over a sum for a step. They are, 
further, prone to snatch a pen or pencil, for a joke to mimick, a fellbw 
or even his teacher. It noticed, nothing can save the mischief-maker; 
he is punished invariably. Slapping in the face or giving a box on the 
ear or pulling one by the ear, were common punishments in every 
day life. Words of reproach are most prevalent. But filthy language 
for rebuke is not unheard of in school rooms or iti playgrounds. 
There were, however, other forms of physical or corporal punishment 
which prevailed then and survived long after- till the first three decades 
of the century. The rod is still on the teacher’s table, though used 
very sparingly, in the middle ages a stick was a part of the class 
equipment. It was liberally used in dealing with shirkers from home 
task, late-comers, truants or naughty boys. The rod was not 
spared lest overlooking their faults should spoil them. A form of 
punishment is worth telling. The boy was made to stand on- knees 
with his head held between legs supported by arms coming into from 
outside of each leg and holding the ears by the hands each to each. 
Those were days of military discipline in which hardhitting punishment 
was the only means of correction . 11 

Qoran Schools (Maktabs) 

Maulvi Faiz-ul-Hasan, representative of Mohammadan 
indigenous schools said, in his evidence that “In the mosque the Koran 
and religious tenants” are taught. In the Arabic schools, Arbic 
Grammer, Logic, Muhammadan Law— Hadis and Tafsir and MOral 
Philosophy are taught.” And the Maulvis generally teaching Arabic, teach 
gratis, without any compensation,” The pupils attending these schools, 


10. Leitner, op. tit.. Dr Bill’s testimony. 

11. Leitner, op. cit., 42f.; Radha Kumart Mukherjee, op. cit, 20f, pp. 218, 429, 
447. 
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and when they are not natives of villages where the school is situated, 
live in mosques. 

The teachers of these schools were Mullahs who conducted 
the prayers, hereditary professionals. Those teachers whose profession 
was to teach and the Mullahs of the mosque, took some fees from the 
children of the rich men but the amount was not fixed some times. 
They were paid in cash and some times in kind. “The poor students 
were not compelled to pay fees but on the other hand were supported 
in some cases by the well-to do teachers.” 1 * 


Qoran Schools were housed in porticas of mosques, or in a room 
in their quadrangles if they were big ones. The child was taken to the 
Mullah by his father with sweets to be distributed among the students 
attending the Maktab. The intitation commenced with the repetition 
of ‘Bismillah,’ the profession of the Muslim creed, ind the 78th Sura by 
the child after the Mullahs reading it out. 

“In a well-to-do family, the child is dressed in new clothes and 
provided with a board, pen and ink by his father or near relatives. 

96th Sura after the 
The occasion was 


Seated on a special cushion, he was made to repeat 
tutor or a relative who could read the Holy Book, 
celebrated in the neighbourhood who joined the family. 


what 


The child was not able to understand 
was told it in his mother-tongue. His educaticj 
Arabic Alphabet which was written out for him 
he had learnt to recognise the letters, he was 
Primer “Kaida Baghdadi.” Next, he was given 
of the Holi Book. The skill in reading Arabic 
whose mother tongue was Punjabi. It was diffij 
the Mullah had to take great pains in repeating 
instruct the young learner in pronunciation and artii 
tongue. 18 

Arabic Colleges 


Arabic school was a higher Qoran School or 
Qoran School was a part of mosque in a village or a 
College was an institution in itself. The Qoran 


he repeated but he 
n began with the 
on his takhti. When 
taught to read the 
ssons in the reading 
■as new to the child 
Jcult to acquire and 
again and again to 
hulation or a foreign 


a College while the 
town. The Arabic 
$chool was kept by 


12. Leitner, op. cit., 66f, 72. 

13. Ibid. 
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the Mullah who served other needs of the community. The Arabic 
college was run by a learned scholar of Arabic. The Qoran school 
taught the “Qoran in selected parts, while the Arabic College taught 
Grammar, Philosophy, Theology, Logic, Astronomy, Medicine and 
Literature. The Arabic College did not provide education in all 
these subjects but specialised in one or two allied subjects as the 
Sanskrit College or the Higher Pathshala did, like specialising in 
Rhetoric and Literature, Grammar, Logic and Philosophy. Theology 
and Qoran, Astronomy and Mathematics. Medicine as a science is 
by itself a vast subject and can be taught by one specialist or more, 
Aristotle’s scholasticism travelled from Arabia to India, through Maulvis, 

The students of higher learning in Arabic, like those of Sanskrit* 
moved from one specialist to another, if they were rather ambitious to 
learn more than one subject. Dr Leitner writes of one scholar from 
Batala who studied grammar, logic, arithmatic and jurisprudence in 
different cities like Lahore. Hoshiarpur. Hadis in Delhi; Law, Medicine 
and Philosophy in Aligarh; Geometry, Theology and Philosophy in 
Muzaffar Nagar, Astronomy and Mathematics in Benaras. He 
visited Lucknow, Jaunpur Patna, Calcutta, Muradabad, other had 
Saharanpur, etc. On his return, he settled down in Lahore as a teacher 
of different branches of learning, Later, he travelled to Arabia. In 
such Arabic Colleges were educated Fakir brothers. They were 
patronised by the Nawabs and they had endowment bestowed on 
them. Big landlords, also, took it as their religious duty to finance 
these, as far as possible . 14 
Persian Schools 

Persian had been the court language since the Muslim rule was 
established in Delhi. In its wake came, from Persia, military and 
administrative officers, scholars and scribes, political advisors and 
teachers. Accomplishment in Persian Language and Literature was 
the hall mark of Mid-Asian Culture in India. The administration 
needed clerks, accountants, Civil, Political and Military Officers*’ 
who were well-versed in Persian besides their professional qualification. 
While the high officers were often foreigners, the rank and file of the 
new bureaucracy had to be recruited from the local population, to 
educate whom in Persian, private schools sprang up., first in the 
mosques, and then independently in the houses of the teachers. To 


14. Ibid., pp. 72-78; Encyclopaedia Britanica : 
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meet the demand of the Government* both Muslim and Hindu youths 
came forward to take advantage of ' the opportunities flung open to 
them. The Hindus took time to get in because of their timidity owing 
to their, political subjection, but in course of time, they exceeded 
others in.number. The power that office pen holds over the ordinary 
people, tends the clerks and high-ups an enviable status which is much 
coveted. Calligraphy was the most important qualification of a Munshi 
and a serishtedar. Penmanship was, then* synonymous with 
draftsmanship of today. In Persia and Arabia and later in India, 
calligraphy was an art cultivated most devoutly with a view to making 
copies of the “Qoran” and other religious books, epic poetry, relating 
to Sultan conqueres and mystic poetry of great saints or pirs. A good 
deal of time was, therefore, given to the skill in writing. The methods 
of learning to write on the takhti and to read were the same as in 
other languages. “Khaliq bari”, we are told, was a trilinqual primer 
by Amir Khusro in the time of Muhammad Tughlaq, written for the 
son of a Serai Keeper where the poet was staying on his way to another 
place. It gives three synonymous words, one in Arabic the second in 
Persian and the third in Hindustani as 


Khaliq 

Bari 

Surjanhar 

Wahid 

ek (one) 

bid (know) Kartar 

Rasul 

Paigamber 

Jan 

Basit 

Yar 

Dost 

hote 

Ja ith 

Sis 

Hai 

Mah 

Neyer Khurshed 


The Reader was ‘Pandanama’ of Sheikh Sadi, in verse, written by the 
poet for children . 15 

The third book was “Dastur-us-Sibion, easy letter-writer.” 
Grammar had been a compulsory science of language and was known 
then. Ahmad Namah. “The second stage of education at madrasa 
in the Persian language began with “Gulistan” of Sadi and continued 
to the “Bostan.” When the students had read these one after the 
other, they were asked to render in easy prose the drift of thoughts on 
Wordly wisdom and the meaning of life. The third book was “Sikandar -- 
Namah” by poet Nizami and “Karima” bilingual. The serious 
literature had its complement in romances like: “Yusuf , Zuliekhaby 
Janu, “Laila Majnu” and “Anwar-i-Suhili” based: on “Kalil Damma” 
of “Hitopdesh,” and Bahar-Danish by Inayat Ullah, Governor of Kashmir, 
presented once to Emperor Shahjehan. 


15. Leitoer, op. cit., p. 55. 
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Alongwith the study of poetry and fiction, the students were 
taught how to draft letters of different forms, and petitions. If a 
student had a poetic talent, he would attempt verses and get Islah 
(correction) from his teacher. He then studied prosody for his 
guidance. 

The teacher of Persian admitted students on payment of fees, 
like Pandah, who taught Mahajani. The fee per week was one or two 
pice while per month it was one anna. The higher class paid four Or 
five rupees. Officers engaged a Maulvi, Mian, Sahib or Ustad Sahib 
privately for the education of their sons. On sacred days or festivals, 
like Diwali. Holi, Shab-i-berat or Id, the teachers were given presents, 
as on finishing a book and beginning a new one. 

The Educational Reports of July 6, 1 S57, noted that “The Persian 
Schools are the most genuine educational institutions in the country. 
They are largely attended by the Hindus forming a greater proportion 
than the Muhamadans. 1 ? 

Sanskrit Schools (Pathshalas) 

Sanskrit Schools specialised themselves in different subjects or 
branches of learning. Just as in schools and colleges of today, there 
are subject teachers, lecturers while classes gravitate towards them, 
turn by turn, according to time table, in the same way the Brahmcharis 
or young students moved from one Pandit to another after completing 
their learning with the same teacher or other, who had specialised in 
a particular branch of learning. 

The courses of learning were taken up when a child had learned 
the alphabet and learnt to write words with correct spellings and copy 
out sentences in their proper order. The formal study of grammer 
came first in order of formal learning. It took sometime, at least 
a year, to memorise conjugations, declensions in three numbers, in 
three genders, and in seven forms. Just as multiplication tables were 
committed to memory before they could be useful, at an early age, 
when the memory was plastic. Thus were learnt conjugations and other 
forms of parts of speech. Lapses of memory or slips of tongue, invited 
strokes of rod on the hands. 

The third stage of learning comprised hymns which were 
chanted at the ceremonies of birth oi naming, scred thread, marriage 
and death. Sanskrit education for most of the Brahman boys of 


16. Ibid., pp. 52-65. 
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average intelligence, ended here. This schooling which took to 4-5 
years, qualified a boy to assist his father on his periodical rounds of 
visiting his clients. The priestly class, in general, received this education 
which may be called literacy. This was the primary stage of the 
education of the Pathshala in which reading and writing (2 Rsl, 
grammar, and ceremonial hymns were taught and taught well. 

An average Brahaman boy seldom went beyond this. He would 
study Astrology, and to complete his education as a Brahman. Every 
Hindu child that is born, is given a name by Brahman who also prepares 
his life’s forecast giving a vague outline of events likely to happen to him 
in course of his life. This double service was payable. Only a few 
Brahamn boys would learn the indigenous science of medicine, which 
was open to non-Brahamans also. 

The students who were above average, would learn Logic (tark), 
Darshan (Philosophy), “Bhagwat Puran”, “Bhagwat Gita,” “Ramayana” 
of Balmik or Tulsi Dass. Readings from these were given on sacred 
days preceding Janam Ashtami, Ram Naumi, or after a death in a 
family. 

The Vedas and the “Upanishidas” were taught exclusively by 
scholars of the highest reputation. Others read them in translations, 
for their own sake and wisdom they could derive from them. Sanskrit 
Literature was known for its drama and fiction, parts of secular 
literature, while “Punjtantra,” was taught along with Arthshastra, 
and Manu Samriti by those Brahamans who were ambitious and sought 
the patronage of a court or be accepted as royal priests and advisors. 

Sanskrit learning was free. It was a caste activ ity to teach 
Brahaman boys excuslively, and to keep the priestly class, going. 
Mostly, they lived in groups of the same sub-caste or gotra and 
exchanged reciprocal courtesies. Their source of income was their 
dependence on the upper classes of Kashtryias and Vaishyas whose 
family priests they were and whose temples they kept. 

The subjects taught in Higher Pathshalas, which may be termed 
‘College’ were Grammar, Lexicology, Literature, Rhetoric, Prosody, 
Mathematics (Astronomy cum Astrology), Medical Science (Ayurveda), 
Logic and Six schools of Philosophy, Law, Religion and History. 
Obviously no single Pandit could teach all these. Nor could any one 
scholar study all these subjects, in the first period of life unless he 
dedicated himself to learning all his life and remained a bachelor 
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throughout. In higher learning, specialisation was the rule as in the 
higher studies of Persian and Arabic. 

Dr Leitner illustrates specialisation in the system of Sanskrit 
education, by quoting the example of Paodit Bhagwan Dass who at 
the age of 10, began to study at the feet of his grandfather, Pt. Pehr 
Chand, Alphabet, Grammar, Prosody, Poetry, Logic, Philosophy of 
Vedant. After five years of study, he spent four years under the 
instructions of Pt. Subhkaran, the Guru of Pt. Jalla, the Finance Minister 
of Hira Singh, the Prime Minister of Maharani Jind Kaur. When he 
was 19, he adopted Pt. Udai Ram of Kaithal, as his third Guru who 
taught him in a year’s time higher Logic as developed in “Muktavali,” 
“Sidhant chandrodal” and “Dinakari.”” When, 20, he settled down in 
Lahore as 'a teacher. In his leasure hours he studied (1) Drama : 
Vasuvadatta, Marich Katika, Vikram or Vasi, Shakuntala and 
Megh Dutta. (2) Prose: Dasa Kumar Charit. (3) Hindu Law, (4) Vedant, 
(5) 18 Puranas, (6) Ramayana, (7) Mahabharata and (8) Astronomy. 17 

Gurmukhi Schools 

In evidence before the Education Commission (1881-82), Sardar 
Gurdial Singh N.C.S., Assistant Commissioner, Hfeshiarpur, said that 
“The Sadhs and Bhais of the Dharamsalas teach village boys and give 
them mostly religious instructions...., but they also teach them to 
read and write in Gurmukhi character; and in many instances, give 
them a fair amount of instruction in the language.” “The masters 
are selected from the Bhai class.” Sardar Dyal Singh deposed, that 
“The Bhai schools are held in Dharamsalas where Gurmukhi books- 
are read and taught to them. There is no regular system of fees. The 
teachers are paid both in cash and kind, according to the circumstances 
of the parents of the students. Some payments are, also, made on 
certain festivals and on admissions and promotions. The teachers 
in these schools are not selected but are hereditary. Their qualifications 
are of a very inferior order, generally, speaking and they can not 
travel beyond the subjects they teach. They belong to the sacred 
classes and, therefore, though remuneration is not high, they are 
treated with respect.” ' 

Subjects taught in Gurmukhi Schools 

Japji, (The Path of Devotee), Rai Ras (Arti), Sohila (Worship) 
of God, Sidh Gosht (Dialogue on miracles), Onkar (the miracle of 


17. Ibid., pp. 79-96. 
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creation, Adi Granth (the whole text of the Holy Book including the 
above five parts). The following books are not in Punjabi but in the 
Gurmukhi script. Hanuman Natak ithe story of Rama), Ramayana by 
Tulsi, Bhagwat Puran (only a chapter on Devotion), Janam Sakhi (Bhai 
Mani Singh’s) Biography of Guru Nanak Dev, Gurbilas (History of 
Gurus), Philosophy — Vedant, Ayurveda (Nigant, Saringdhar and Nidan), 
Astrology (Parekshas) Rhetoric (art of Repression versification. 
Semantics, figures of speach). 

The Adi-Granth is in poems which are devotional, metaphysical, 
and ethical. “Hanuman Natak” and “Ramayana” are epics. “Bhagwat 
Puran” contains stories of previous births like the Jatkas. “Janam 
Sakhi” is a biography of Guru, Nanak Dev in prose and “Gurbials is 
in verse a history of the Gurus, containing biographical sketches and other 
activities. It is only the best students who studied philosophy, the rest 
made acquaintance with the scriptures. The stories can be read privately 
without the help of a teacher. 

The study of Ayurveda or of Astrology were special courses for 
the professionals to be taught by professionals only. Most of the 
literature in Middle ages was in verse. He that coveted to be writers 
had to study Rhetoric particular, prosody for acquiring proficiency. 
The Udasis and Nirmala’s had their monasteries called ‘Akharas’ where 
they kept high school or Akademis where they taught philosophy and 
literature in Sanskrit. 

Giving an idea of indigenous schools and their scholars, 
teachers Dr Leitner makes mention of them at the time of Ranjit 
Singh, and later, from the information before annexation supplied to 
him by a ‘Sirdar.’ 

Bhai Juna Singh Granthi had a large school which provided 
teaching of the two “Granths,” Purans,’ ‘Guru-Bilas,’ alongwith 
Arithmetic and Vyakaran. He charged no fees and supplied food to 
his students. The rent-free land of his was resumed after annexation. 
Bhai Lakhun Singh, Bhai Ram Singh, Bhai Kharak Singh and Bhai Amir 
Dass Udasi and Bhai Budh Singh had, also, schools of their own but 
on annexation suffered the same fate. Bhai Ram Singh got students 
from ail parts of the country. His higher teaching included beside 
Sikh Scripures, Vyakaran, Kavya aDd Alankar, Pingal, Literature, 
History, Niti, Arithmetic Astronomy and Lilavati. Dam-Dama Sahib 
known as ‘Guru Ki Kashi” used to teach students who on completing 
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their education, became teachers at other places. 1 ® 

Commercial Lande (Mahajani or Chatsala) Schools 

According to Leitner, Lande Schools spread from the Punjab 
over the rest of N.W. Provinces. The trading classes all over the 
country were influenced by this type of schools. These schools were called 
‘Lande’ because they used Nagri characters abbreviated or Pailless, 
for trachi-graphic purposes of trade. The tradesman did not use 
vowels for which it was sometimes difficult to decipher what they 
actually meant. Then, there were some differences in the characters 
which bankers, merchants and shopkeepers employed and which were 
called “Sarafi,” “Mahajani” and “Lande,” respectively, as Leitner 
found out on investigation. This was called the ‘confusing’ mystery of 
their accounts. 

The aim of these schools was to teach accountancy, or the art of 
keeping daily accounts, which included, and still include*. 

(i) To calculate mentally; (ii) To keep business corespondence; 
(iii) To maintain ledger. 

After learning letters and numbers, multiplication tables were 
committed to memory by children, in a chorus, in the evening, while 
standing in a row. The repetitions were led by a students, one by one, 
or by the monitor in the beginning of each table. Arithmetic, whether 
mental or written, was the main subject to which the children devoted 
most of their time. The students of Lande schools are still found in 
these days, more efficient in practical arithmetic than those of the 
ordinary schools. Reading was confined to old ledgers, which were 
placed as models before them to copy. On the authority of Dr Leitner 
it may be pointed out that Muhammadan boys also, attended the 
schools run by Pandas. Some Muslims called “Mian’s” kept schools 
when they had established themselves in a village or in a particular 
part of a town. They charged two pice, per head, per week on weekly 
payment system. There were also itinerant teachers who taught 
commercial arithmetic on contract. They stayed with business mm 
whose sons they taught. If they got more than one contract, they would 
make their own arrangement for boarding and lodging. 

The teaching contract was ended when the father, a shopkeeper 
was satisfied by examining his son himself. The Panda or Padah was 


18. Ibid., pp. 28-37. 
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rewarded gratefully with some cash, sweets, a turban and a piece of cloth 
for his dress. 

But shopkeepers, barkers or merchants even in these days, use 
their traditional script. In the time of Ranjit Singh and before him, 
bankers sent ‘’Hundis” (or cheques) from Kabul to Lahore or to Delhi 
to be honoured in favour of Amirs, Rajas or Nawabs. According to 
i he Lahore Indian Association (now defunct). “The only practically 
useful classes among these indigenous schools are those belonging to 
Pandhas. They are attended by 200 to 250 boys coming from all sections 
of the community.” 

While learning alphabet in the Lande School, each letter was 
called out along with a word or phrase or proverb begining with that 
letter as: 

Kakka-Kubra ; Khakha-Khairi ; 

Gagga-Guala; Ghagha-Ghi KaGhara; 

Chacha-Chunchala ; Chhachha-Chhabri; 

Jajja-Jammu; Jhajha-Jharu ; 

Tatta-Tatti Puri ; Thatha-Thali ; 

Dadda-Doli Gandh; Dhadha- Dhobi; 

Kakka Kar karta ki puja ; 

Khakha-Kha pi mat phulo; 

Gagga-Gun apna mat chaho; 

Ghagha-Ghat men rahe tumhare; 

Chacha-Che Turn Chatar kahao; 

Chhachha-Chhin ka.nahin bharosa; 

Jajja-Jin par kirpa kini; 

JJiaja-Jhuth tufan ko tiago. 

Chaupayi read by pupils in the evening in the Hindi School: 

Pahle Simrun sacha sain, 

Jin ne sagri dhum machai, 

Duje simrun sarswati mai. 

Ab vidya de mujhe sawai, etc. 19 

Education of Girls 

Girls in the Punjab were taught to read in Nagri, Gurmukhi or 
in Arabic script, at their homes, or in houses of friends, conveniently 
situated, where they could meet, to the satisfaction of their parents. 
Pious Muhammadan widows kept a large number of Koran Schools 


t9. Ibid., iii, pp. 36-47. 
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where girls were taught together with girls. Dr Leitner’s “Report” 
tells us that in Amritsar and Lahore districts, there were girl schools 
conducted by female teachers, in places like Nawankot, Meharwal, 
Wairowal and Fathehabad. “Among Muhammadans nearly all girls 
were taught the Koran; nor could a Sikh woman claim the title and 
privileges of a ‘learner’ (Sikh) unless she was able to read the “Granth.” 
In the Hindu Higher classes, the parents instructed their daughters in 
their religious duties, 

Punjabi woman, spread female education even beyond the 
Punjab and took pride in teaching the younger female members of their 
own families as well as those of neighbours, friends and relatives. In 
Delhi, Leitner tells us that, before annexation of the Punjab, there 
were Public Schools, for girls kept by Punjabi women. Panipat and 
Karnal districts were also known for female education. Probably, 
widow teachers of these places had opened schools for girls in Delhi. 
Indigenous schools for Sikh females were spread between the Jhelum 
and the Attock. In his evidence before the Education Commission 
(.1882'), Dr Leitner stated that the wives of Maulvis and Bhais, for 
instance, were generally taught by their husbands and instructed their 
children upto a certain age in reading and religious duties. They, also, 
visited the houses of their followers for this. The wives of respectable 
Muhammadans could also read and write. ..Some of the ladies were good 
Persian scholars and others write verses. The decline of female education 
was due mainly to the imposition of Urdu as the medium of Instruction. 
Formerly, a mother could teach her child Punjabi. When Urdu was 
introduced the teaching power of the mother was lost. 

For most boys education merely meant employment not increase 
of manliness and intelligence or increased fitness for the ordinary duties 
of life “What then,” they naturally asked, “do our girls want with such 
an education ?” Hindi... is also unintelligble to children until they have 
made considerable progress; but on account of its being the character 
in which Shastras are written. It is preferred by most Hindus. But 
many of the Hindu pupils learn Gurmukhi, also.” “I find that 
Gurumukhi readers make most rapid progress because as soon as they 
have learnt the alphabet and begin to join the letters, they find that they 
make sounds familiar to them and every sentence read has an intelligble 
meaning. Little tales are fully appreciated, and by the time the First, 
reader is finished, the child is able to read at sight and appreciate any 
simple Gurmukhi book... Whereas our Hindi pupils labour through the 
first book recognising only a few words, here and there, the second which 
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contains short stories, is more comprehensible but still ten per cent of 
the words need explanation. ..including compound word derived from 
Sanskrit... (Miss W.N. Greenfield, in evidence before the Education 
Commission, p. 109 f.). 

Religious education of girls in Gurdwaras or in Maktabs attached 
to mosques was enjoined on Bhais or Mulla who kept the holy places 
for daily prayers, and for education their spare hours, in order to 
cultivate religious beliefs, sentiments and attitudes. Mother was the first 
teacher of religion in an community. The early life of Baba Farid, Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan among Muslims and that of Sikh Guru’s supports 
this view and importance felt-by Indians in giving religious education. 

Development and Expansion of Education 

Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708) was a great poet before he was 
discovered to be a military genius. He had learnt Punjabi Bihari, 
Persian and a little of Sanskrit and had gathered around him at 
Anandpur, scholars and poets of these languages. While at Paonta 
he asked one Pandit Raghunath to teach Sanskrit to some of his 
followers but the latter declined saying that being non-Brahamans they 
were not suitable students for it. Disappointed, the Tenth Guru sent 
his followers to Benaras to learn Sanskrit without divulging their caste, 
but by serving their teachers faithfully and learn with diligence. On 
their return, they came to be known as ‘Nirmalas’ for donning white 
clothes, and, for leading the life of Brahamcharya or celibacy, dedicated 
to learning and teaching Sanskrit language and literature. Further, they 
specialised themselver in a particular branch of learning and resided at a 
particular place of their own choice. 

The Nirmalas spread out to Anandpur, Amritsar, Lahore, Patiala, 
Damdama, Kurukshetra, Rishikesh and Kankhal (U.P.), where they 
opened Pathshalas for dedicated learners offering them books, food and 
clothing as well for they were given rent-free lands to maintain their 
Pathshala and themselve at these places. 

While Pt. Sada Singh moved to Kashi, Gulab Singh stayed 
in the Punjab and wrote “Karam Vipak” (1753), “Prabodh Chandrodaya 
(1760), “Mokh Vakash” (1778) and “Adhyatam Ramayna” 
(1779). He was the first Nirmala Scholar and Professor of Sanskrit. 
Other most distinguished Scholar-teacher-writers were Pt. Tara Singh 
Narottam, Giani Gian Singh,, Mahant Ganesha Singh and Capt. Sewa 
Singh. Nirmalas had definite aims which they achieved in their thfee 
fold activities to acquire Sanskrit learning to teach to those students 
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who capable and eager to learn it and to disseminate Sikh religion in 
other provinces as well through theii writings for they annotated the text 
of the “Adi-Granth” and exponded the thought and philosophy of 
Sikhism. To this end, they wrote in Sanskrit Hindi in Gurmukhi 
script and Punjabi. The books they taught their students were Bhagwat 
Gita, Hanuman Natak, Bhagwat Puran, Sarkutawali, Vichar Sagar and 
“Adi-Granth .” 36 

The Udasis, however, proceded the Nirmalas as Bhais or teacher 
of Pathshalas that gave education in the Sikh scriptures in the Gurmukhi 
script. They trace their origin to Baba Srichand, the elder- son of 
Baba Nanak, who was other wordly and devoted himself to the study of 
religion and to propagate the philosophy of non-attachment. His 
followers built their own ‘Deras’ or ‘akharas’ opened temples, which later 
came to be called Gurdwaras, and began to teach both Hindus and Sikhs 
the elements of Sikhism in Gurmukhi script. 

They kept Gurdwaras in their Deras and taught children for 
ages; and also when ‘Singhs’ who were hunted down by Furrukh 
Siyyar and Mir Mannu took to hills and primitive jungle for survival. 
They kept] the torch of religion and education burning when there 
was gloom all around. They studied Sanskrit and Hindi on their own. 
While “Bhagwat Gita” “Bhagwat Puran” “Sarkulawali,” “Vichar Sagar” 
and Ramayan,” were their favourite. They translated these into Punjabi 
and sent precedents for the Nirmalas. The best known of these scholars, 
teachers and translators were Sant Sadhu Ram, Sant Garib Dass and 
Sant Sundar Dass . 21 

Education in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic was classical, 
traditional and centuries old. But education in Gurmukhi was in 
vernacular, medieval and the latest effort in education. Under the 
patronage of the rajas and sultans the classical educatian expanded 
as. under that of Maharaja Ranjit Singh who welcomed, in his Court, 
artists, scholars, poets, learned men, teachers and religious leaders 
of the people and honoured them all for the service they were doing 
to the society. He gave them money and rent-free lands for their 
maintenance. 

Ranjit Singh, was a deeply religious man who listened to the 
recitations from the Holy Book “Adi-Granth” aries a day without-fail; 


20. Mohan Singh Diwana, op. cit., pp. 39f, 60, 68. 

21. Pritam Singh (ed.), Nirmal Samprardaya (Punjab), Amritsar, 34f, 2-4, 19. 
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and visited Amritsar, at least, once a month to pay homage to the 
Harimandar Sahib. He gave presents in gold, silver and in other 
precious things to the temple to add to its endowments, beauty and 
grandour. He w.as generous to the religious scholars who dedicated 
themselves to the cause of education and resided on the periphery of the 
Golden. Temple into small houses called “Bungas, like Akali Bunga and 
Shahid Bunga. 2 * 

Some of these Bungas were schools of specialists. Sant Kair 
Singh Nirmala built a Bunga in 1750 to teach Sanskrit and Vedant. 
Three years earlier Sodhis had built their own in 1747. The Udasis 
followed after five years. The Music (Ragi) Bunga trained musicians 
in classical compositions found in the Holy . Book ‘Adi-Granth.’ In 
another Bunga Rhetoric, Grammar and Prosody were taught. In the 
sixth Bunga the text of the ‘Adi-Granth’ was taught and expounded The 
seventh school prepared preachers of Sikhism and the like. These 
Bungas were kept by scholar-specialists and were supported by the 
Temple Management. The pupils paid no fees for they were the respon- 
sibility of the specialists and the management. Natural , talent was of 
course, the only quality expected of them.® 


22. Ibid., 38f, 145f. 

23. Mohan Singh Diwana, op cit., pp. 75, 89, 
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Working of Reserved Subjects 
During Dyarchy in the Punjab— 
A Case Study of the Police 

Dr Virinder Singh* 


In the year 1921 a new system of government popularly known 
as ‘Dyarchy’ was introduced in the provinces under the Government 
of India Act, 1919. Tt was implemented in nine Indian provinces, 
including the Punjab. The scheme was introduced in pursuance of 
the historic declaration of August 1917 made in the House of Commons 
by Montague, the then Secretary of State for India. The scheme 
was designed to satisfy Indian nationalists to some extent and to reward 
the Indians for the help rendered by them during the First World 
War. The aim of the reforms was stated to be the ‘progressive 
realisation’ of responsible government which, the British authorities 
could only be achieved through the gradual expanding exercise of 
responsibility. Accordingly, the British authorities transferred the 
responsibility of certain functions of the government to the hands of 
Indians, while reserving the control over others. 

In the Punjab, as in other provinces, the executive was hereafter 
to consist of two halves, Governor in Council and Governor acting 
with the Ministers. The Governor in Council was entrusted with 
the administration of ‘Reserved Subjects.’ The Reserved subjects 
included police, jails, finance, irrigation, land revenue, land acquisition, 
administration of justice, control of newspapers, books and printing 
presses, elections, control of the members of all India and provincial 
services serving in the provinces, sources of provincial revenue, etc. 1 
These were the subjects which the British Government considered 
important for the security and tranquillity of the country. These 


•Department of History, N.M. College, Mansa. 

I. The Govermrent of India Act, Calcutta, 1924, pp. 202-G8. 
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subjects were administered by the Governor with the aid and advice 
of the Councillors. In the Punjab the number of the Members of the 
Executive Council was two — the Finance Member and the Revenue 
Member. The Finance Member, who was also in charge of the police, 
jails and all other departments concerned with the law and order, was 
invariably in European. 8 For the proper understanding of the working 
of Reserved Subjects under the system of Dyarchy the practical working 
of the police department may be discussed as a case study. 

No activity of the Government is probably more important 
from the point of view of the peace and progress of the people than 
the prevention and detection of crime which was the function of the 
police Department. The police system of British India was organised 
on modern lines in 1861. A Police . Commission was appointed in 
1902, which recommended drastic changes in the police administration. 
The police organisation in the Punjab in 1921 was mainly based upon 
the recommendations of the Police Commission of 1902. 

The Punjab Police was -comprised of Distric Police, Criminal 
Investigation Department and Railway Police. 2 3 The combined force 
was under the control of the Inspector General, who was a member 
of the gazetted force, and was assisted, in regard to the District Police 
by three Deputy Inspector-Generals, in regard to the Criminal 
Investigation Department and Finger Print Bureau by a fourth Deputy 
Inspector-General, and in regard to the Railway Police by an 
Assistant Inspector-General. 4 5 The District Police was controlled by 
Superintendents, 6 under these officers were one or more Assistant 
Superintendents and Deputy Superintendents. Districts were divided 
into police Stations, each under the charge of a Sub-Inspector with an 
average of two head constables and ten constables. 9 A Police Training 


2. The Finance Members in the Punjab during the period of Dyarchy were: Sir 
John Maynard, Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey-de-Mont Morency, Sir F.W. Keunaway, 
Sir Alexander Staw Sir, Henry Craik, Sir Herbert Calvert and Sir DJ. Boyd. 

3. For details, see The Land of Five Rivers, being the Punjab Administration 
Report, 1921-22, Vol. I, Lahore, 1923, pp. 44-45. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Each district had one such officer with the exception of Lahore which had two. 
Ibid., p. 46 . 

6. Ibid, 
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School was established at Phillaur, 7 for the training of officers and other 
constables of the police in the province. 

The total expenditure on the police in the province was fairly 
high; it rose from rupees 59,00,000 in 1913-14 to rupees 1,11,00,000 in 
1921-22, 8 and rupees 1,17,20,571 in 1929, 9 and this trend in the rise of 
expenditure was maintained during the period of our study. This 
expenditure on the police formed approximately 1 3 per cent of the total 
expenditure of the province. 10 

Superintendents, Deputy Inspector-Generals aed Inspector- 
General of Police were liberally given funds which were freely utilized 
by them to reward men for doing good work in dangerous and difficult 
circumstances. In the years 1924 and 1925 the number of officers 
and other persons of the police force who received awards was 7,180 
ane 7,6 '3 respectively. 12 The amount involved on these awards was 
rupees 23,430 and rupees 38,420 respectively. 18 For giving assistance 
to the police in particular cases awards were also given to the members 
of the public. The amount spent on such awards was also fairly 
high. In the years 1924 and 1925 it amounted to rupees 32,186 and 
rupees 48,715 respectively; 14 those given awards for assisting the police 
included 250 zaildars, 8 sufedposhes, 528 lambardars, 271 chowkidars 
and 2,085 others. 18 The officers of the police in the province gener ally 
appreciated the assistance received from the public. The Superintendent 
of Police, Rawalpindi, for example, remarked, “The amount of 
assistance we received from rural officers and land-holders is truly 
remarkable.”* 8 The Inspector-General of Police, in 1927 highly 


7. The total number of students admitted to the school for training was 442 in 
1921. During the period of our study the number of students admitted for 
training each year varied slightly. See Report on the Administration of 
Police in the Punjab for the year 1922-23 (hereafter given as RAPP), Simla, 

1923, p. 23. 

8. Punjab Administration Report (hereafter abbreviated as PAR), 1923-24, Lahore* 
1925, p. 10. 

9. RAPP, 1929-30, Lahore, 1931, p. 18. 

10. Punjab Legislative Council Debates (hereafter abbreviated as PLCD), 6 March 

1924, p. 122. 

11. PLCD, Vol. I, 1921, p. 45. 

12. PAR, 1925-26, Lahore, 1927, p. 33. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Ibid. 

16. PAR, 1926-27, Lahore, 1928, p. 20. 
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appreciated the co-operation being offered by the villagers in these 
words: 17 

It is a fact that almost throughout the province villagers are 
now prepared to turn out risk their lives in attempting to 
repel and capture dacoits and other dangerous criminals. 

The integrity and loyalty of the police force in the province 
was never in doubt. The services of the police force were also 
praised by the Governor-in-Council in 1927 in the following words: 18 

The Governor-in-Council places on record appreciation of 
the services rendered by the forces during the years of 
considerable stress, which provided a hard test of its discipline 
and esprit de corps during the last six years the force bad to 
deal with bitter and anti-Government agitation and 
subsequently with an. unparallel wave of communal excitement 
and the fact that it has never been found wanting in its 
response on officers and on the file and rank. 

Moreover, valuable assistance in investigation was given by the 
Criminal Investigation Department. Many complicated or old cases 
were unravelled and a high degree of .investigation ability was shown. 
The department was particularly useful in dealing with cases whose 
ramfications extended beyond one district. 19 In the Railway Police the 
improved methods of prevention and surveillance led to a remarkable 
decrease in the number of offences. 20 

In spite of the above-mentioned steps taken by the Police 
Department to fight the crime in the province, the crime rate was fairly 
high during the period of our study. In the first year under the 
Reforms there was a noticeable increase in the crime and especially in 
serious crime throughout the province. The figures for cognizable cases 

17. Proceedings of the Governor of the Punjab in Council, Home (Police) Depart- 
ment, File No. 17, p. 3. 

18. Home (Police) Department Proceedings, 22 August 1928, No. 24503. 

19. PAR, 1924-25, Lahore, 1926, p. 97. 

20. Ibid. 

21 . During the year murders amount to 697, dacoities to 167, burglaries to 17,944, 
cattle-thefts to 2,301 and riots to 860; this recorded an increase on the previous 
.year’s total of 147, 87, 3765, 171 and 212 cases respectively. See The Proceedings 
of the Governor of the Punjab in Council in the Home (Police) Department 
File No. 49. 
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being the highest since 191 5, 22 excluding the figures of petty crime, 
the total was highest since 1912. 23 Again the year 1922 was marked 
by a considerable increase in the crime and the number of true 
cognizable cases dealt with by the police was larger than in any 
year since 1915. As is evident from the following table, 25 the crime rate 
was fairly high throughout the Reforms period. 


Years 

No. of cognizable 
cases 

Year 

No. of 
cases 

1921 

44,009 

1928 

48,039 

1922 

46,416 

1929 

48,896 

1923 

46,161 

1930 

48,027 

1924 

45,566 

1931 

50,044 

1925 

45,314 

1932 

55,782 

1926 

44,002 

1933 

48,871 

1927 

46,967 

1934 

50,509 


The Government attributed the abnormal increase in the crime 
to the political agitation 28 and the communal riots 27 which occurred 
very frequently during the period of Dyarchy. The Governor in Council 
observed: 25 

The prevalence of political agitation distracted the attention 
of the police from the prevention and detection of crime, 
impaired the co-operation of the public in the work of 
suppression and generally encouraged a spirit of lawlessness and 
the defiance of the authority. 

But the administration of the Police Department was severely 
criticised in the Legislative Council, Gopal Das Bhandari, a member 


22. Ibid 

23. Ibid. 

2k Ibid., File No. 17. 

25. The table is prepared from RAPP from 1921 to 1934. 

26 For details, see infra, pp. 157-58. 

27. Communal riots broke out at Multan in 1922, at Rawalpindi in 1926, Lahore 
in May 1927, at Softa (Gurgaon district) and Malikpur (Ambala district) in 
1928. For details, see Report on the Census of India 1931, Vol. XVII, Lahore, 
1933, p. 21. 

28. Proceedings of the Governor of the Punjab in the Council in the Home (Police) 
Department, File No. 17. 
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of the Legislative Gonncil quoted the Deputy Commissioner. Amritsar, 
saying: 29 

These are the days when from Amritsar to Attari a man 
cannot travel without being looted.... There is an 
impression in the minds of the people that there is no safety of 
person and property. The members of the family have to keep 
watch and cannot sleep on account of the dacoities which are 
committed even near the police station. 

Ganpat Rai, while criticising the heavy expenditure on the Police 
Department said, “The expenditure on police is increasing, if you were 
to give even ten crores to the police the unrest would remain 
unchecked.” 30 He also condemned the repressive policy of the Police in 
these words: 81 

Repression has never achieved anything. The present unrest 
would never have come into being had not Government 
enacted such laws as the Seditious Meeting Act and Criminal 
Law Amendment. 

The Department was also severely criticised in the press. The . 
Kesari, jn its issue of 21 December 1921 observed: 81 

A dacoity was recently committed inside the Mori Gate, 
Lahore. The residents of the locality have organised a private 
. party of 12 men for watch work at night. The people of other 
mohallas should follow suit, so as not to remain at the mercy 
of the police. 

The Azad of 22 February 1921, advised the Government to 
release the political prisoners instead of adopting a repressive policy and 
observed: 88 

This simple act will prove far more effective in creating peace 
than hundreds of machine guns, thousands of police constables 
and millions of armed soldiers. 

The role of the punitive police was frequently under attack. 
Sardar Tara Singh, a member of the Legislative Council, told the then 
Finance Member, John Maynard to place punitive police for lejtimate 


29. PLCD, 6 March 1924, p. 122. 

30. PLCD, VoI IV, 1922-23, p. 213. 

31. Ibid. 

32. The Punjab Press Abstract, Vol. XXXIV, 1921, p. 172. 

33. Ibid., p.104. 
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purposes and not for shifting popular movements. 31 He further 
observed: 35 

I know of several villages where the inhabitants are habitual 
offenders, they commit dacoities but there is no punitive police 
posted in these villages. I also know a village where the inhabi- 
tants do not commit dacoities but where punitive police is 
posted simply because they take part in the national movement. 

With reference to the punitive posts in certain villages of Lahore, 
Amritsar, Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana districts. The Kesari in its issue of 
10 June 1922, observed: 36 

Decision of the Government means that the people of these 
villages have been saddled with the expenditure of thousands 
of rupees. All that we can say about this repressive policy of 
the Government is that it is coercing people to resort to passive 
resistance. 

Lala Sewak Ram, a member of the Legislative Council, said that 
the posting of such police enraged even the innocent and loyal people 
and they began to defy the Government. 37 Tara Singh told an instance 
of Gholia Khan village, where punitive police was posted and the Sub- 
Inspector began to cane a man passing through the street simply because 
he^had not saluted the Sub-Inspector. 

T he failure of the police in spite of the heavy expenditure on it 
to curb the crime in the province was attributed to the fact that all 
its efforts were directed only towards the stifling of the popular 
movements. Lala Bodh Raj, a member of the Legislative Council, 
criticising the role of the police in stifling the popular movements quoted 
a report by a representative of The Hindu Herald, 23 November 1929 to 
the effect that: 38 

When he went outside the Session courts he found that one 
of the newly recruited constables was found chained along with 
other police constables and on enquiry the reply was that they 
were learning how to chain Congresswallas. 

The Tribune , giving a description of the use of large scale violence 


34. PLCD , Vol. VIII, 1925, p. 583. 

35. Ibid. 

36. The Punjab Press Abstract, Vol. XXXV, 1922, p, 277. 

37. PLCD, Vol. VIII, 1925, p. 585. 

38. PLCD, Vol. XIV, 1929, p. 290. 
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on the peaceful volunteers at Ludhiana, during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement observed: 31 

There was a general stampede and the people began to fly 
for their lives. Neither respectavity nor status nor age saved 
people. Filthy abuse and taunts were used by the police and 
the people running towards the gate of the Mandi were 
pursued for a long distance and mercilessly beaten with the 
remarks that Azadi was being distributed among them. 

It was alleged that the police in the Punjab did everything 
possible to crush the popular movement, but it practically did nothing 
to control the communal riots. Even a resolution was moved in the 
Legislative Council after the Multan riots 40 of 1922, to hold an enquiry 
by the non-oificial members into the conduct of the police and civil 
officers in connection with the riots. 41 The resolution was, however, 
rejected. The Committee 43 appointed by the provincial Khilafat and 
Congress Committee on Multan riots reported: 13 

AH are agreed that a little firm action of the start would have 
nipped the mischief in the bud. But there was a woeful lack 
of firmness amounting to indifference and the rioters were left 
entirely unchecked to work at their sweet will. 

The report further said that the gravest act of incendiarism and 
loot had taken place in the immediate vicinity of police station and the 
police looked passively on and had not stirred their little finger to 
check or disperse the mob even at the urgent entreaties of the people. 44 

The findings of the deputation of' the Provincial Congress 
Committee appointed to enquire into the Rawalpindi riots of 14 June 


39. The Tribune, 23 May 1931. 

40. Riots at Multan started on 3 September 1922 during the Muharram festival 
when the dome of a Tazia struck a telephone wire. The riots continued for two 
days. Two Muhammadans and four Hindus were killed, fifteen temples and 
Dharmsalas were burnt. See PAR, 1922, Lahore, 1923, p. 2. 

41 . PLCD , Vol. IV, 1922-23, p. 465. 

42. The members of the Committee were : Lai Khan, Vice-President, Provincial 
Congress and Secretary, provincial Khilafat Committee, K. Santanam, 
Genera! Secretary, Provincial Congress Committee, Siroj-ud-Din, Financial 
Secretary, Provincial Khilafat Committee. The Report was submitted on 8 Sept., 
1922. See Ibid. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid 
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1926, 46 also blamed the police for the same inaction and observed: 46 

We have not the slightest hesitation to say that on the night the 
behaviour of the police high or low was extremely 
unsatisfactory and no practical and effective steps were taken to 
prevent losses or to protect property or human life. 

It was further reported that no effort was made to disperse the 
rioters and to extinguish fire. The fire brigade was never requisitioned. 
No effort was made to prevent wholesale destruction. Under the 
very nose of the police the whole Mandi was plundered and reduced to 
ashes. 47 

The story of riots at Sikanderabad was no different. It was 
alleged that as soon as the Hindu Panchayat saw preparations being 
made for the riot, they sent telegraphic messages to the tehsildar and 
thanedar at Shiyabad and the Deputy Commissioner and Police' 
Superintendent at Multan, but these messages remained unheeded. 48 
The rioters were permitted to carry away the loot on tongas to the 
neighbouring villages. The prayers of the sufferers to seize the property 
that was being carried away before the eyes of the police had no 
effect. 49 

There were reports about the prevalence of corruption in the 
Police Department on a large scale. The committee appointed by the 
Punjab Government in 1 922 to enquire into the charges of corruption in 
the administration, reported: 50 

We regret to say that practically all the evidences we have 
recorded, even the official evidence, confirms the belief that 
among the constables, Head constables, Sub-Inspectors and 
Inspectors examples of honest officials are believed to the 
exceedingly rare. 

The Milap in its issue of 24 March 1926 observed, “The public is 


45. The riots broke out on the erection of a cinema theatre; during the riots at least 
80 persons were wounded, 3 ladies were kidnapped, 172 shops, some godowns and 
houses were put on fire. See Report on Rawalpindi Riots of 11 June 1926 by a 
Deputation of the Punjab Congress Committee , Lahore, n.d. p. 7. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Ibid. ' 

48. The Tribune, 25 J u!y 1931. 

49. Ibid. 

50. Proceedings of the Governor of the Punjab in Council in the Home (Police) 
Department, 1923, File No. 17. 
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tired of the existence of corruption in the police. Hindu, 27 March 
1926, expressed the same in these words, “The police bribery sometimes 
resembles extortion.” 62 

The fact was that the police was kept as the Reserved Subject 
under the charge of the Executive Member because it was an important 
agency of the Imperialist rule, the other two being the Army and Civil 
Services. All the important high posts in the Police Department, as a 
matter of policy, were placed under the control of British officers, 
Throughout the period of our study the Inspector-General of Police, 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Superintendents of Police and 
most of the Deputy Superintendents were invariably Europeans so that 
they might carry out the policy and direction of the high ups in the 
Government in dealing with the national movement. Thus during this 
period the primary motive of the police was to curb the national 
movement and for obvious reason they ignored the other crimes. 
Moreover, the policy deliberately followed by the British imperialists 
was that of ‘divide and rule’ so as to weaken the national movement. 
That is why the role of the police during the communal riots was that of 
passiveness and indifference so as to keep the feelings of ill-will alive 
between the two communities. 


51. 

52. 


Report on Newspapers atid Periodicals in the Punjab for the Week ending 2? 


Match 1926, p. 147. 
Ibid., p. 161. 
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Succession in Native States— 

A Case Study of cis-Sutlej-States 
( 1905 - 1947 ) 

Harcharan Singh* 


The question of succession in the native states provided the British 
authorities frequent opportunities to secure the succession of rulers of 
their own choice and thereby to push forward their imperial interests. 
After about 1834 the East India Company made a practice of insisting 
that no succession should take place without its sanction and approval. 1 
Even with regard to adoption the Court of Directors’ had issued 
instructions to the Government of India to give or witheld their consent 
to adoption, adding significantly that such indulgence should be the 
exception, not the rule and should never be granted but as a Special 
mark of favour and approbation. 2 Thus the British Government 
asserted the right to settle succession, constitute regency, decree 
deposition, assume wardship (involving education), recognise and grant 
titles and permit adoption. These rights were, however, exercised 
before 1858 in the case of the so-called ‘dependent states.’ With regard 
to the larger states the so-called ‘protected allies,’ the earlier practice 
was to leave to the ruler the full authority to determine succession. 8 
Indeed, there had been little uniformity in the policy of the Government 
of India in this matter. More or less it depended on the attitude of 
individual Governor-General. 


♦Punjab State Archives, Patiaia. 

1. H.H. Dodwel (ed.), The Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI, Cambridge, 
1932, p.491. 

2. W.W. Hunter, The Marquess of Dalhousie ( Rulers of India), Oxford, 1895, 
p. 130. 

3. K.M. Panikkar, Indian States and the Government of India, London, 1932, 
pp. 51-52. 
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After the Revolt of 1857 in consonance with the Government’s 
new policy Lord Canning, the first Viceroy under the Crown, dispensed 
with the doctrine of Lapse and conceded to chiefs of Hyderabad, 
Gwalior, Rewa, Kashmir as also to the cis-Sutlej chiefs of Patiala, 
Jind and Nabha the right of adopting successors according to their 
family custom on the failure of natural heirs. Thereafter this right was 
extended to all the native states of India. In 1862 adoption sanads 
were issued 1 to all the chiefs including cis-Sutlej states of Patiala, Jind 
Nabha, Malerkotla, Faridkot and Kalsia. Nevertheless the British 
Government asserted the principle that the succession of a chief to a 
native state required the ‘‘recognition of the King’s representative.” 4 5 6 
Every succession was to be recognised by the British Government and no 
succession was considered valid until recognition had been given. In 
case of disputed successions, however, British Government used its 
prerogative to settle their disputes and select a successor. No succession 
duties were charged in case of direct successions or adoption duly made 
by the ruling chiefs. In other cases of collateral successions, however, 
nazrana or successions duty was charged from the states on its net 
revenue.® 

Before the establishment of the relations with the British, 
cis-Sutlej chiefs enjoyed freedom in the matter of succession to the 
gaddi in their respective states. According to the old and well- 
established customs, the heir-apparent succeeded as a matter of legal 
right. With the coming of cis-Sutlej states under the protection of the 
East India Company in 1809 7 British Government started asserting 
its right to accord recognition to every succession in these states. 
Though situation to this effect was conspicuous by its absence in the 
proclamation of 1 809, as also in the subsequent sanads issued to these 
chiefships. 

An inkling of the new British policy became perceptible on the 
accession of Maharaja' Mohinder Singh to the gaddi of Patiala in 1863. 
The Agent to Governor-General, at Ambala then asserted that the 
succession of an heir apparent to the throne of the state and investing 


4. Foreign Department, Political A, March 1862, Nos. 51-51E. As the right of 
adoption had already been conceded to the Phulkian States in 1860 this merely 
confirmed that right. 

5. William Lee Warner, The Native States of India, London, 1910, pp. 322-23. 

6. Ibid., p. 331. 

7. C.U. Aitchison, A Collection o f Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, \ ol. I, 
Calcutta, 1931, pp. 156-57, 
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the ruler with the ruling powers depended entirely on the pleasure of 
the British Government. In 1877 Lord Lytton personally came to Patiala 
at the installation ceremony of Maharaja Rajinder Singh, then a minor, 
and put a chogha on his head. 8 This marked a great departure from the 
old and time-honoured custom. 

The exercise of this prerogative hy the British reached its climax 
on the installation ceremony of the next Maharaja Bhupinder Singh in 
October 1901. Lieutenant Governor of Punjab held the Darbar, seated 
the Maharaja on his right, and gave him atar and pan. 9 He declared in a 
public Darbar that the object of his visit to Patiala was to confirm the 
succession of the Maharaja as rightful heir and ruler and to proclaim his 
succession to the gaddi. 10 

The installation Kkillat was conferred upon the Maharaja. The 
Lieutenant Governor tied a necklace around Maharaja’s neck and 
attached to his turban a sarpech (crest) as the insignia of chiefship. The 
child Maharaja thanked the Lieutenant Governor for placing him on the 
gaddi of his forefathers and promised to make his people happy and be 
loyal friend to the British. 11 

This was all in confirmity with the rules laid down by the 
Government of India about a decade ago that it was the right and duty 
of the British Government to settle succession in protected states of 
India; that the normal investiture of the chief should be performed 
by a British officer and that “the succession to a Native State was invalid, 
until it received in some form the sanction of the British authorities.” 12 


8. The succession of the minor chief of Patiala in 1877 is significant from the fact ' 
that it was the only case in which a chief had been installed by the Viceroy. 
The records are not clear as to whether it was the Viceroy or the chiefs who 
held the Darbar. The fact that the chief entered His Excellency’s carriage and 
that presentation to His Excellency was made by the Foreign Secretary and 
Secretary to Govt. Punjab appeared to point out to the former being the case. 
While the fact that the c'niefs’s salute was fired and that the chiefs of Jind, 
Nabha, and Faridkot presented gifts to His Highness and that the Dewan 
thanked the Viceroy for taking part in the ceremony point the other way. 
Foreign Department Political A, March 1877, No. 588, pp. 1-3. 

9. Foreign Department, Internal A, Feb. 1902, No. 79, pp. 1-9. Formal 

British recognition of the succession of Bhupinder Singh had already been 
communicated. 

10. Punjab Political (Native States) Department Procceedings, 1901, No. 14. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Despatch to Secretary of State for India, June 5, 1891 quoted in Sir W. Lee 
Warner, The Protected Princes of India , London, 1894, p. 5 
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Lord Curzon had endeavoured to create a situation between the 
Viceroy and the chiefs in which he wanted them all to look to him not 
merely as the representative of the sovereign but as their natural 
patron and friend. He wanted them to receive their powers directly 
from the hands of the Viceroy himself and made it a point to personally 
install the chiefs. 13 Curzon considered Indian rulers as administrative 
agents to the Government of India deriving their rights, powers and 
dignities from the Crown. 14 Inspired by that policy Lord Minto himself 
came to Patiala on 3 November 1910 to perform tbe investiture 
ceremony of the Maharaja who had been previsionally given ruling 
powers in October 1909. 16 A peshkash 10 of articles worth rupees 20,000 
including rupees 1 1 ,400 in cash for five elephants and nine horses was 
given formally to the Viceroy. 17 

Earlier in the 60s and 70s of the nineteenth century the chiefs of 
Nabha state had died without natural heirs and without having adopted 
any successor. Consequently Raja Bhagwan Singh 18 and Raja Hira 
Singh, 18 one after the other succeeded to the gaddi of Nabha state in 
accordance with the terms of clause III of the sanads of I860. 70 The 
state had to pay due nazrana to the British treasury as per Government 
policy. On the death of Maharaja Hira Singh on 25 December 1911, 
his son, Ripudaman Singh acceded the chiefship of Nabha- His 
succession was approved by the Governor-General in Council on 3 
February 1912. 21 But Ripudaman Singh challenged the right of the 
British authorities to accord approval to his succession which, he 
asserted, was his hereditary right. There was some departure 12 in his 


13. Foreign Department, Political, Secret 1, February 1903, Nos. 28-29 notes. 

14. The British Crown and the Indian States, (London, 1929) p. 71 . 

15. Foreign Department, Political, Secret I, February 1911, Nos. 84-89. 

16. Foreign Department, Political, Secret I, December 1910, Nos. 26-35, notes, 
p. 5. 

17. Political Despatch to Secretary of State for India No. 65 of April 1964, Foreign 
Department, Political, A January 1864, No. 267. 

18. Political Despatch to Secretary of State for India, No. 115 of July 1891, Foreign 
Department, Political, July 1871, No. 268. 

19. C.U. Aitchison, op. cit., p. 296, 

20. The hereditary title of Maharaja was granted to Raja Hira Singh in 191 1 and the 
same year he died. Foreign Department, Interal B, June 1912, Nos. 24-28; C.U. 
Aitchison, op. cit., pp. 133-34. 

21. Foreign Department, Political Secret I, January 1914, No. 13. 

22. At the investiture ceremony of Raja Hira Singh, the British representative 
had attended the Raja’s Darbar and formally recognised him as the ruler of 
Nabha. But in the case of Ripudaman Singh, Darbar was held by the Government 
representative-. 
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investiture ceremony from the one performed at his father’s investiture 
ceremony. The Maharaja made a strong protest against this innovation. 
He insisted that the Darbar should be considered as held by him and 
not by the British representative. 53 He even declined 21 to accept the 
offer of Khillat consisting of a necklace a sarpech, a sword and soverigns 
worth rupees six thousand. He believed it differed from the one 
offered to his father. All thus, he considered, constituted an encroach- 
ment on his rights and privileges granted to his House under the sanad 
of 5 May I860. 

But the British Government asserted 23 and exercised their right 
to sanction every succession in the Indian State and to invest the 
princes with ruling powers. Ultimately he agreed under protest to a 
modified form of installation. He was invested with the ruling powers 
by the Political Agent on 20 December 1912, the day of Mohharam 
which the young Chief considered inauspicious for such an occasion. 26 
To this he acquieseed in order that he might not be precluded from 
being present at the Viceroy’s entry into Delhi on 23rd. But this conduct 
in connection with the actual ceremony was viewed quite unsatisfactory 
by the Government of India. And they took strong exception to the 
tone of speech which he delivered on the occasion. 27 Though he 
withdrew some of the pretentions in respect of installation he reserved 28 
his right of succession. This incident caused estrangement in the 
relations between Ripudaman Singh and the Government of India and 
may well be regarded as one of the factors leading to his forced 
abdication subsequently. 

In consequence of the exception taken by the Maharaja of Nabha 
to the ceremonial observed at his installation ceremony the Government 
of India probed into the whole matter. They found that confusion 
in Nabha case arose by the theory that when a chief of mature age 
succeeded to the chiefship, the ceremony of his succession should 
combine the features both of the installation and of the investiture 


23. Foreign Department, Political, Secret I, January 1914, No. 17. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Sir W. Lee Warner, The Native States of India, London, 1910, p. 323. 

26. Telegram from Ripudaman Singh to Political Agent, Phulkian States 19 
December 1912, Foreign Department, Political Secret, I, January 1914, No 28. 

27. Punjab Political (Native States) Department Proceedings, Confidential, 1916, 
Nos. 1-40 A, File No. 2. 

28. Ibid. 
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ceremony. 59 The result of this theory had been that since 1899 in the 
Punjab, chiefs of mature age had been installed by the Lieutnant- 
Governor at a Darbar held by him and not by the chief. This practice 
was quite contrary to the established usage elsewhere in India and was 
opposed to the procedure followed in the Punjab prior to 1890. A 
formal investiture with ruling powers was only appropriate when a chief 
had succeeded as a minor or when though of mature age on succession, 
full powers had temporarily been withheld from him. When these 
conditions did not exist the functions of the representative of the 
Paramount Power were confined to recognising and confirming the 
succession at a formal Darbar with such ceremonial as were consistent 
with local tradition and usage. Indeed installation ceremony carried w'ith 
it proprio vigore the investiture with full powers. The Government of 
India therefore informed the Punjab Government that sufficient 
justification had not been shown for departing from the principles 
underlying the formal recognition of succession by the government and 
from the ceremonies usually observed in the case of other chiefs. They 
urged the Punjab Government to carry out the usual ceremony in the 
prescribed manner in this case. 30 

Though the . principles w'ere well known, considerable 
misapprehension existed as to the correct-procedure to be adopted for 
giving expression to them. In the case of the installation of the Raja 
of Jind in 1888, the Lieutenant-Governor sat to the right of the Raja. 
nazars were presented both to the Lieutenant Governor and the Raja 
and atar and pan were presented to the Lieutenant Governor by the 
Raja. 31 Similar procedure appears to have been followed at installation 
of Raja of Kapurthala in 1877, although there is no clear record as 
to whether the Maharaja gave atar and pan. In the case of the 
installation of the Maharaja Patiala in 1901 a different procedure was 
adopted. The Lieutenant-Governor held the Darbar seated the 
Maharaja on his right and gave him atar and pan. 32 Similar procedure 
was followed in the case of Raja of Mandi in 1903 and of Sirmur 
in 1898. 33 In all these cases, with the exception of Sirmur, the chiefs 
being minors, an innovation might consequently have in all probablity 
passed unchallanged. 


29. Foreign Political Department, Secret I, November 1916, No. 47. 

30. Hardinge's note 17 July, 1912, Ibid. 

31 . Punjab Ceremonial Hand Book Part-IIB, pp. 26-27. 

32. Foreign Department, Internal, A, February 1902, No. 79, pp. 1-9. 

33. Punjab Ceremonial Hand Book, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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This procedure however never received the approval of the 
Government of India and there is nothing to show why the change 
which does not appear to be in accord with local tradition was 
introduced. A possible explanation could be the desire to emphasize 
the position of Paramount power that led to the adoption of the 
ceremonial. The foundation of the ceremonial prescribed for the 
investiture of a minor with ruling powers for installation ceremonies 
appears to have been laid at the investiture of the Maharaja of Mysore in 
1:81, although the ceremony marked the transfer of Mysore to native 
rule after about half a century of British rule and was thus a special case. 
The installation was conducted by the Governor of Madras, who sat on 
the Maharaja’s left. After His Excellency the Viceroy’s proclamation 
had been read, the Governor led the Maharaja to the dais and formally 
installed him on his seat. A Khillat was then conferred to His Highness, 
the instrument of transfer was delivered to the Maharaja and atar and 
pan were given to him by the Governor. 3 * 

An indentical procedure was prescribed on the Occasion of the 
grant of ruling power in 1881 to the Gaekwar of Baroda, though the 
Darbar objected. 35 On the occasion of investiture of Nizam of Hyderabad 
with ruling powers in 1884 the precedents of Mysore and Baroda were 
followed. 36 A similar procedure was followed in all essential particulars 
when Maharaja Rajinder Singh of Patiala was invested with full powers 
by Lord Lansdowne in 1890. 37 

On the other hand when Maharaja of Jaipur was invested with 
ruling powers in 1882 a simpler procedure was followed. The Agent 
to Governor- General merely addressed the Darbar announcing the 
confirment of full ruling powers. 38 As an instance, however of 
confusion into which the ceremonial had fallen it may be noted that 
when the Agent to Governor-General in Rajputana invested the 
Maharaja of Bikaner with ruling powers in 1898, the Maharaja 
conducted the Agent to Governor General to the seat on his right hand. 
The Agent to Governor General then delivered an address, presented 
His Excellency’s Khariia, fastened a sarpech on His Highnes’s turban 


34. Foreign Department, Political, A, March 1 SSI , No. 82-101, pp. 18-19. 

35. Foreign Department, Political, A, April 1882, Nos. 280-311, notes. 

36. Foreign Department, Secret-I, February 1891, Nos. 173-249, p. 115. 

37. Significantly minor chief of Patiala was the only case in which he had been 
installed by the Viceroy himself in 1877. See Foreign Department secret I, Feb., 
1891, Nos. 173-249 p. 115. 

38. Foreign Department, Political I, October 1882, Nos. 4-22, pp. 6-7. 
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and gave him the sword, atar and pan were given to the Agent, and 
Governor-General by the Maharaja. 38 In this case curiously enough even 
at the invesiture ceremony the chief held the Darbar. 

In the case of Malerkotla state the Lieutenant-Governor held a 
public Darbar on 5 January, 1909 at Malerkotla for the purpose of 
formally installing Wctli-ahad Ahmed Ali Khan and investing him with 
ruling powers. The Nawab conducted the Lieutnant-Governor to his 
seat in the Darbar. As usual the Lieutenant-Governor addressed the 
Nawab dilating on the duties and responsibilities of ruling princes in 
India. After that the Lieutenant-Governor placed a necklace round 
the Nawab’s neck and attached a sarpech to his turban as the insignia 
of chiefship and declared him invested with the powers of ruling chief. 
A Khillat was also conferred on the Nawab and sword of state handed 
-over to him by Lieutenant Governor. The Government of India, 
therefore decided to adopt a clear-cut policy in the matter. After an 
exhaustive examination of precedents and discussions with the local 
governments and political officers a memorandum 10 on ceremonials was 
drafted which inter-alia stated that every succession required the “approval 
and sanction” of the Supreme Government and that it was essential 
that such an approval and sanction should be announced in a formal 


39. Foreign Department, Internal A, March 1899, Nos. 70-85, p. 5. 

40. Giving his opinion on the memorandum regarding ceremonies of installation 
and investiture in native states Sir Michael O’Dwyer agreed in principle that 
an installation ceremony rested on established custom and usage and it was 
desireable to emphasise by outward and visible signs the position of the 
Paramount Power as the sanctioning and confirming authority. He admitted 
that Punjab practice in the past had not been marked by any clear line of 
distinction in this matter and conceded that in the Nabha case the Darbar 
should have been held by the chief. A combination of the two ceremonies 
was inappropriate if not illogical. Lieutenant-Governor pointed that where the 
installation did not carry with it the grant of full ruling powers, as in the case of 
minor, the ceremony should include the tying on of the necklace and sarpech and 
in such cases the talwarban^i would seem to be appropriate at the subsequent 
investiture as the sword was emblematic of the powers conferred. However, 
where the installation ceremony carried with it the grant of ruling powers 
the ceremony should include not only the tying of the necklace and sarpech 
but also of the sword. In addition ro this he expressed that conducting of the 
chief to the gadi or masnad at an investiture Darbar should be prohibited 
as superflous in cases where the chief had already been installed. A.B. Kettlewell 
to R.E. Holland, 7 July 1914, Foreign Political Department, Secret- 1, Nov. 1916, 
No. 47. 
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installation Darbar by a representative of the British Government. 41 
But before promulgating this memorandum, opinions from Indian 
princes were elicited. The princes took exception to this right claimed 
hy the Government of India and questioned the authority which they 
had assumed beyond the terms of the existing treaties. 4 * They were 
of the view that succession took place immediately as a matter of 
inherent right and was not dependent on the approval or recognition 
of the Government. In cases of disputed succession, however, they 
admitted the authority of the British Government to approve and 
recognise succession. Consequently a revised memorandum was 
prepared by the Government of India. In it the Government conceded 
that the statement made in the original memorandum was in some 
respects defective. The revised memorandum contained the word’s 
“recognition and sanction” in place of “aproval and sanction.” 
It stated “where there is a natural heir in direct line he succeeds as a 
matter of course.” Moreover recognition in such cases was purely 
formal and obligation on the part of new ruler to obtain it in no way 
impaired his inherent right to succeed. But it was made clear by Lord 
Chelmsford in bis speech delivered in the Princes Conference held in 
November, 1917 that recognition by the King Emperor was necessary in 
all cases Also, the Government of India reserved the right of “debarring 
the succession of heirs who by disloyalty or criminal conduct had shown 
themselves unfitted to rule.” 4 * 

As regards cremonial to be observed, it was provided that in case 
of direct succession recognition would be conveyed by an exchange 
of complimentary Kharitas between the new prince and the Viceroy 
or other high authority concerned and that Kharita from latter 
would be presented by a representative of the British Government at the 
formal visit. 45 It was further provided that the Darbar held for the 
purpose of a nouncing recognition of a succession or of announcing the 
termination of minority & the investiture of a prince or chief with ruling 
power would be considered as held by the prince or chief, the British 


41. Confidential Memorandum on Installation and Investiture Ceremonies in Native 
States, Ibid. 

42. K. M. Panikkar, op. cit., p. 55. 

43. Foreign Department, Political Secret I, May 1919, No's. 77 -85; Confidential 
Proceedings of the Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs heldat Delhi on 5 
November , 1917 and following days, Delhi 1917, pp. 35-36, 115. 

44. Ibid. 

45. Ibid. 
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representative would be sitting at his right hand. 46 In the case of a 
disputed succession, however, the paramount power must decide between 
the claimants having, regard to their relationship, to their personal fitness 
and to local usage. 47 

It is pertinent to point out here that a distinction was however, 
made between a natural heir in the direct line and an adopted one, under 
Cannings’s sanads. In the former case the heir announced his succession 
in a Kharita and was recognised in a reply Kharita whereas in the latter 
case the announcement of recognition and 'confirmation was made by a 
representative of the British Government] either at a Darbar held 
for the purpose or at a formal visit to the chief. It would not be 
irrelevant to point out here that a contention was raised by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, Hari Singh, at the time of his succession in September 
1925 to the effect that his succession like the succession of natural 
heir ought only to be a recognised and not recognised and confirmed. 46 
After considering the matter minutely the Government of India ruled that 
the word “confirmation” should altogether be eliminated, even where 
succession was governed by Canning’s sanads}* 

Thus the question raised by Maharaja Ripudaman Singh at 
the time of his accession was ultimately accepted by the British 
Government. But in having challenged the authority of the Paramount 
power he had to pay a very heavy price in the form of his virtual 
deposition. 

As a practial demonstration of the application of these rules, 
Raja Ravisher Singh of Kalsia who had been installed in 1909, was 
invested with ruling powers on 6 April, 1922 by the Governor of 
Punjab in a Darbar held by the Raja at Chhachhrauli. 50 Raja sat on 
the left of the Governor; On the right of the Governor sat the Chief 
Secretary to Government Punjab. The Governor made a short speech 
and declared the Raja to have invested with full powers of administration. 
A Khillat of the Punjab Government was conferred on him. hr and pan 
were given to the Governor by the Raja. 61 


46. Ibid. 

47. Ibid. Also see Report of the Indian States Committee 1928-29, pp. 28-29. 

48. Foreign Department, Political Secret, 1925, File No 19(20). 

49. Foreign Department, Political Secret, 1926, File No. 148. 

50. Foreign Political Department-Internal of 1922, File No. 620, S. No. 1. 

51. Ibid. pp. 2-4. 
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Growth of Agriculture in the 
erstwhile Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union (1947-1956) 

*Dr Gursharan Singh 

Patiala and East Punjab States Union bad predominently agri- 
cultural economy. Out of its 35 lacs population, nearly 80% lived in the 
villages and derived their livelihood directly or indirectly from agriculture. 

The territory of the State enjoyed a variety of soil and climatic 
conditions suited to the growth of multi number of crops and fruit 
trees. Average rainfall was 24 inches, bulk of which was received 
during the monsoon months of July and August. 1 The State was divided 
into three geo-political zones which presented distinctive soil and climatic 
conditions : 

1. Hill Tract : Extending from Pinjore Nalagarh on the south west 
towards Simla on the north west. This zone was severe in winter and 
salubrious and pleasant in summer. The soils generally were stony, 
strong and acidic rich in organic matter. 2 The rainfall varied from 
60 inches to 70 inches in hilly areas of Kandaghat and Chail and 40 
inches in Pinjore, and 0 to 35 inches in Nalagarh. Most of the kharif 
crop grew barani? 

2. Sub Montaneous Tract : This region extended from Ambala, 
Doraha on the South to Pinjore Nalagarh on the north. The climate 
was severe in winter and mild hot in summer. The soil was alluvial 
varying from loam to light loam. They are both acidic and alkaline and 
contained medium to low amount of organic matter. The rainfall varied 
from 30 to 35 inches. 4 


♦Head, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan 1956-61 , published by Pepsu Government, 
Patiala, 1956, p, 35 and Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline 
issued by the Planning and Development Department, Pepsu, Patiala, 1955, p. 13, 

2. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline , op. cit., p. 14. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 
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3. The Plains : Bulk of the State was covered by the region which 
extended from Rajpura to Kapurtbala, Narnaul and Bhatinda. The 
soil and climatic conditions were varied. The parts of Patiala, 
Kapurthala, Sangrur were hot in summer and cold in winter, whereas 
the district of Mahendragarh and Bhatinda form the dry tracts of the 
State- The soil in these tracts varied from pure sands to light and clay 
loams. They were deficient in nitrogen and organic matter contents. 5 6 ’ 
The average annual rainfall ranged from 10 to 15 inches in the dry region 
and 20 to 30 inches in the wet districts.® 

The total area of the State was nearly 64 lac acres, out of which 
45 lac acres were under cultivations, 6 to 7 lac acres were current 
fallow, 8.75 lac acres were culturable wastes and 4.75 lac acres were 
unfit for cultivation. 7 

The main crops grown in the region were wheat, gram, barley, 
maize, jowar, bajra, cotton, sugar-cane and chillies. There was 
some acreage under fruits also and the principal kinds were citrus, 
mangoes, guavas and lichies, in the plans, stone-fruits like apricots, 
plums and peaches on lower altitudes and some fruits like apple and 
pears in the high hills. 8 Food crops occupied nearly 75% of the cropped 
area. 


5. ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. The total area of Pepsu was 64.62 lac acres. Out of this 70% i.e., 46.? T lac 
acres was under cultivation. Pepsu Since Inauguration, issued by Pepsu 
Government, Patiala, 1951, p. 42. Land utilisation (area) 1954-55 was : forest 
47000 acres, land not available for cultivation 4.54 lac acres, cultivable 
waste 7.33 lac acres, fallow 4 62 lac acres and net area cultivable 46.75 iac acres. 
See Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. V, Nos. 1-3, 1955, p. 9. 

8. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan~A Draft Outline, op.cit., pp. 14-15. The area 
and production in 1955 was : 


Name of the Crop 


Area in acres 


Production in tons 


Wheat 

Gram 

Maize 

Bajra 

Jowar 

Rice 

Cotton Desi 
Cotton American 
Sugarcane 

Also see Quarterly Bulletin 
1-3, 1955, pp. 9-11. 


9.23 lacs 
10.55 lacs 
1.80 lacs 
9.25 lacs 
1.18 lacs 
51 thousands 
2.58 lacs 
39 thousands 
77 thousands 

of Statistics, Government 


4.04 lacs 
2.86 lacs 
1 .02 lacs 
1.66 lacs 
8 thousands 
11 thousands 
1 .37 lac bales 
23 thousand bales 
88 thousands 
of Pepsu, Vol. V, No. 
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Although the State was a surplus tract in respect of Various 
farm commodities, 9 yet in terms of average per acre yield, the overall 
standard of cultivation was not very high. Generally, the traditional 
methods and techniques were followed though extensive efforts were 
made by the Department of Agriculture after the formation of the Union, 
only gradual process of improvement in the pattern of farm standard was 
set in. 

The average size of the holding came about 12; acres. Bigger 
holdings were common in Patiala, Sangrur and Bhatinda districts, 
Cultivation was 10 done by tenants as well as peasant proprietors. The 
distribution of land was : 


Group 

No. of 

Area in 

Percentage of 

Percentage 


holdings 

Acres 

holdings 

of Area 

Under one acre 

92,434 

71,137 

17.6 

1.1 

1 acre and above but 

79,533 

187,446 

15,2 

3.0 

under 3 acres 

3 acres and above but 

54,43 8 

259,157 

12.3 

4.1 

under 5 acres 

5 acres and above but 

92,768 

680,100 

17.7 

10.7 

under 10 acres 

10 acres and above but 

63,854 

822,991 

12.2 

13.0 

under 15 acres 

1 5 acres and above but 

43,094 

748,622 

8.2 

AU8 

under 20 acres 

20 acres and above but 

31,613 

659,855 

8.0 

10.4 

under 25 acres 

25 acres and above but 

29,045 

1,407,304 

5.5 

22.2 

under 50 acres 

50 acres and above 

17,525 

1,504,968 

3.3 

23.7 

Total 

504,304 

6,341,580 

100.0 

100.0 


9. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61, op.cit., p. 35. 

The average yield of crops per acre was as such: wheat 980 lbs., gram 607 lbs., rice 
483 lbs., maize 1269 lbs., bajra 402 lbs., cotton desi 208 lbs., cotton American 
233 lbs. and surgarcane 25 64 lbs. 

10. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan-A Draft Outline, op- cit., p. 15. 
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As evident disparity existed between the sizes of holdings 
possessed by big and small landlords. The total land under peasant 
proprietorship was little over 36 lac ordinary acres, while another 5 lac 
acres had gone in making canal channels, roads, thoroughfares and 
village common land. 11 Of the total agricultural area 7.3 lac acres 
were with lessees while another with tracts on cash rents totalling 
3.5 lac acres and on kind cash 3.79 lac acres. 1 * Nearly 50 per cent, 
of the owner’s holdings were less than 30 ordinary acres. 13 Average 
holding of landlord over 100 ordinary acres “group” worked out 
ten times similar average in “under 100 ordinary acres category.” 
The total agricultural area was broken up intol.54 lac holdings of varying 
sizes. 14 

For the development of agriculture, the State was divided into 
four agricultural circles (1951-52), viz., Nabha, Faridkot, Kapurthala 
and Fatehgarh Sahib. Nabha included Patiala and Sangrur districts, 
Faridkot included Bhatinda and Mabendragarh districts, Kapurthala 
circle had, Kapurthala and Barnala districts and Fatehgarh included — 
Fatehgarh and Kohistan districts. 15 Each of these four circles were placed 
under the charge of an Assistant Director of Agriculture. Each district 
had an Agricultural Assistant, two Sub-Inspectors, two Mukaddams 
and four Fieldmen, who carried on the activities of the Department at 
the field level. 16 

The farm problems consisted of (a) Low Production; (b) Low 
Income; (c) Low Standard of Living. 

The various handicaps arresting the efficiency of farm enterprise 
were scattered holdings, large areas of culturable waste land, frequent 


11. ‘Disparity in Land Holding Sizes,” The Hindustan Times, 9 May, 1955. 

12. Ibid.,', The Tribune, 10 May, 1955. 

13. “Census of Land Holding in Pepsu,” The Tribune, 10 May, 1955. 

The first census of land holding was conducted iD Pepsu in November 1954. 
The census helped the Government to formalise measures to abolish intermediary 
rights and secure greater protection for tenants. The Census Report provided 
adequate data regarding distribution and size of holdings. S te The Hindustan 
Times, 9 May, 1955. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Report on the Administration of Patiala and East Punjab States, 1951-52 issued 
by Pepsu Government, Patiala, 1952, 

16. Ibid. 
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failure of monsoons and acute irrigation problem in Mahenderagarh 
and Jind areas -with high cost of constructing minor irrigation work 
and uncertain and unsuitable underground water supplies at these 
places, dependence of large areas of cultivated lands on uncertain rains, 
meagre facilities for the supply of improved seeds and their little use 
by the farmers, lack of knowledge of the advantages of using artificial 
fertilizers and soil fertility restoring practices, use of minor irrigation 
works, introduction of mechanised farming through State help, compost 
making, plant protection, distribution of improved seeds, crop 
competitions, etc., were implemented. In the year 1951-52 came the 
first Five Year Plan with the biggest chunk- — Rs 3.05 crores of the total 
outlay of 8.14 crores was allocated for improvement in agriculture. 17 The 
contents of the development programme touched all aspects of the 
problem of improving agricultural standards in Pepsu. These included 
reclamation of waste land, extension of irrigation facilities, supplying 
of seeds and manures and other aids for increasing the crop production. 18 
A few schemes relating to the development of horticulture were added in 
1955-56. 18 

To achieve this, stresses were placed on the reclamation of 
culturable waste land, provision of irrigation, facilities for intensive 
method of cultivation and by adopting plant protection measure. 

17. Report on the Progress of the State five Year Plan 1954-55, Patiala, 1955, 
hereafter given as Report on the Progress , p. 14. Indue course of time, the 
revised Plan stood at Rs. 9.19 crores. see p. IX. 

3 8. Surendra Singh, “Development of Agriculture in Pepsu," The Tribune, 15 
August, 1954. 

19. Report on the Progress, op.cit., p, 14. 

Head, Development Expenditure Envisaged 

(Rs. in lacs) 


I. 

Land reclamation and Mechanical farming 

139.47 

2. 

Minor irrigation works 

138.96 

3' 

Supply of seed 

6.88 

4. 

Manures 

5.29 

5. 

Crop protection 

6.23 

6. 

Other schemes like crop competition, publicity 

18.17 


and propaganda, distribuiion of improved implement, 
staff schemes etc. 


Total 315.00 


Source; Pepsu Second Five Year Plan-A Draft Outline, op. cit., p. 18. 
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On the close of the year of the Plan 1955-56 sizeable achievements 
in various fields were recorded. The over all impact in terms of 
additional production was that the targets of 1.75 lac tons of foodgrains 
80 thousand bales of cotton and 7 thousand tons of raw sugar during the 
five years was exceeded in all cases before 1954-55. 20 


Base year 

Plan Period 


1954 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

-55 

Foodgrains including 6.7 

6.24 

9.69 

10.37 

9.38 

wheat, gram, rice, 
maize, bajra (lac tons) 





Cotton lac bales 1 .7 

2.32 

2.50 

2.60 

2.65 

Sugarcane (raw .73 

sugar) (lac tons) 

.84 

.88 

.69 

1.17 


The expenditure incurred on the various schemes was as : 3t 


Year 

Expenditure 
(Rs. in lacs) 

As percentage of 
planned outlay 

1951-52 

36.00 

11.8 

1952-53 

35.21 

11.5 

1953-54 

66.11 

21.6 

1954-55 

46.30 

15.2 

1955-56 

106.07 

34.7 

(as budgeted) 




The slow progress of expenditure during the first four years of 
the plan was due to procedural difficulties in the implementation of the 
scheme of reclamation which alone accounted for Rs. 1 crore. 22 This 
scheme, the only one of its kind in India, necessitated finalisation of 
agreement with private firms and import of heavy machinery. Both 


20. Ibid., Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline, op. cit., p. 19; 
Surendra Singh, op. cit., The Tribune, 15 August, 1954. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid.\ “Economic Situation in Pepsu,” n.d., unpublished article of Nihal Singh 
Takshat (N.S.T.) Collection, p. 3. 
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these factors were responsible for the delay. 28 Inadequate coordination 
between Government departments, faulty and outdated revenue 
survey further delayed the work of reclamation. About 9 lac acres or 
about 12% of the total area in Pepsu was culturable waste. Out of 
this an area of 1 lac acres which lied in big blocks was readily 
reclaimable. 21 A large part of this area was rainfed, infested with 
deep rooted grass, shrubs and bushes, etc. About 25.000 acres of land 
was reclaimed upto March 31, 1952. Under the reclamation scheme 
of the First Five Year Plan target to reclaim 1.7 lac acres was fixed 
but the real work of reclamation, as a matter of fact, began in January 
1954. The area of land reclaimed which stood at 953 acres at the 
end of the year 1953-54 increased to 17624 acres in 1954-55. 25 In 
addition to this an area of 6329 acres was cleared of jungles. 26 

Considerable area was also brought under cultivation through private 

efforts. 

In Pepsu, most of the wastelands were privately owned. The 
Government armed itself with powers to acquire private land for 
reclamation. Owing to certain administrative factors and the political 
instability, it took the Government a long time to enact the Land 

Utilization Act in 1952. 27 After the passage of the Act the question of 


23. The actual work of reclamation of land could not be undertaken before 1954. 
See Report on the Progress , op. cit., p. 14. 

24. Report on the Progress, op. cit., pp. 16-17. The pfogrers of expenditure on land 
reclamation during the four years of the plan was : 


Year 

Expenditure 

1951-52 

nil 

1952-53 

43 lac 

1953-54 

19.70 lac 

1954-55 

12.52 lac 

1955-56 

(Budgeted) 

50.89 lac 


Pepsu had nearly 8 lac acres of culturable waste lahd and 6 lac acres of 
“current fallows being the land which was not cultivated for over three years. 
See The Statesman, Delhi, 14 Oct., 1954, 

25. Ibid., p. 17. 

26. The Statesman, Delhi, 14 Oct., 1954. The approval of the scheme by the Union 
Government was received late in 1953 since no decision could be taken if the 
reclamation should be taken departmentally or through the Central Tractor 
Organisation or through private agencies. See The Times of India, 15 July, 1955. 

27. Ibid. 
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“how to carry out the work” became controversial. It was on the 
advice of the Planning Commission that the work was entrusted to two 
private firms. The Pepsu Government entrusted the job of reclaiming 
50,000 acres of land each to M/s U.P.C.C. which started reclamation 
operation in January 1954 in Patiala and Samana. M/s E.M. Allcock 
and Mohatta Ltd., started reclamation operation in July 1954 in Nabha 
and Sirhind. 28 By the end of year 1955 reclamation of 60796 acres was 
completed. In addition to this jungle clearance operation was completed 
on 56782 acres of land. 29 

As for the irrigation' part of the programme, the Government 
contemplated to sink tubewells on Government account and hand over 
the same to farmers cooperatives But the response from the cultivators 
was not encouraging. The policy was revised. Cash loans were 
advanced for wells, pumping sets and tubewells on reclaimed area to 310 
persons. 30 

The Government also advanced amounts of money as loans for 
the purchase of tractors. During the years 1951-54, 392 tractors were 
purchased by the farmers with these loans. In 1955-56 an amount of 
Rs. 4 lacs was advanced for this purpose. 31 

After reclamation, land was returned to the original owner for 
follow up cultivation. Upto March 1955, 16 thousand acres was 

handed back to cultivators., 32 Most of these areas fell under the Bhakra 
Canal system. Reclamation charges were recoverable in 16 half-yearly 
equated instalments in 8 years. 83 

Fragmentary and scattered holdings stood as a big obstacle 
in the scheme of agricultural improvement. The laws of inheritance 
and the growing population had been primarily responsible for making 
agricultural holdings smaller and smaller. Smaller holdings precluded 
the possibility of the application of improved methods of cultivation 


28. The Times of India, 15 July, 1955. U.P.C.C, (United Province Commercial 
Corporation). The experiment made in various States by the Government to 
reclaim culturable waste lands did not prove encouraging, therefore, the Central 
Government directed the Pepsu Government to have culturable waste land 
reclaimed through private agencies. See The Tribune, 29 January, 1954. 

29. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline, op. cit , p. 20. 

30. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan 1956-61, op. cit., p. 38. 

31. Ibid. 

32. The Tribune, 29 January, 1954. 

33. The Times of India, 15 July, 1955; The Tribune, 26 January, 1956. 
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and quite a large area of land was lost in boundary lines which ran 
criss-cross making a confusing pattern. The irrigation of various 
fragments became a problem in so far as water had to be taken through 
channels crossing other people’s fields. Management of scattered pieces 
became impossible, while fencing proved too costly. Not only did this 
uneconomic design of holdings make the use of modern methods of 
cultivation impracticable but had also involved the farmers in quarrels 
resulting in long drawn out litigation. 

It was realized that no tangible increase in agriculture production 
was possible unless the farmers have all their blocks consolidated at 
one place. Consolidation of holdings in Pepsu was started even 
earlier than the launching of the First Five Year Plan and ar. area of 
1 .26 lac acres of land was consolidated in Pepsu 34 The work was 
seriously taken up in the year 1 95 1 -52 in a planned manner. Pepsu 
holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of Fragmentations) Act 2007 BK 
was introduced under which the Government enforced the scheme of 
consolidation even on its own initiative. 35 The land-owners realized 
the usefulness of the consolidation of the holdings. They extended 
cooperation to the Government in the scheme of the land consolidation 
as the basis of the rural development. 36 By the year 1956 consolidation 
work was completed in 1551 villages. Consolidation work for 13.67 lac 
acres of land against a target of 13.33 lac acres for the First Plan was 
completed at a cost of Rs. 1.07 crores. 37 

The area where the community projects or Extension Blocks had 
been started were taken up first. This not only helped towards the 
consolidation of the fragmented holdings but also the shape of the 
villages had been changed. Circular roads were laid round the villages. 
Harijans and members of the backward classes were allotted sites for 
building houses along with other land owners to relieve congestion in 


34. Consolidation of Holdings, before the First Plan, was done under the 
Cooperative Act in some of the Covenanting States of Pepsu The village 
where all land-owners agreed to get their land-holding consolidated were 
taken up under the scheme of consolidation. S&e Pepsu Second Five Year Plan 
1956-61 , op. cit ., p. 139. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61, op. cii., p. 13 9; Pepsu Second Fhe Year 
Plan— A Drajt Outline, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 
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their locality. 38 Adequate areas were set apart for schools and 
playgrounds. Link roads were extended into several miles in certain 
groups of villages. 39 The area under cultivation and irrigation was 
increased. The village records were simplified as number of khasras 
was appreciably reduced. 

For achieving these targets the Pepsu Government had opened 
21 centres to train the staff required for consolidation work. 40 

At the time of formulation of the Five Year Plan in 1950-51, 
the net area under irrigation in Pepsu was about 17.9 lac acres or 
40.5 per cent, of the net sown area. The remaining 59.5 per cent, area 
was dependent on rains. 41 In order, therefore, to make the agriculture 
independent of the vagries of monsoon, it was planned that a large 
possible portion of the remaining area be provided with irrigational 
facilities. A two-prong effort was made to provide for “Minor Irrigation 
Works” and ‘‘Major Irrigation Works.” 12 

Under the minor irrigation works, an amount of Rs. 1 .20 crore 
as loans and subsidies were advanced to the farmers, 43 Rs. 81 lac were 
advanced for digging of new wells and repairing of old ones. 2000 
wells were repaired, 8100 new wells were sunk. About 129 new 
tubewells and 1010 pumping sets were installed. 44 In Mahendragarh 


38. With the enforcement of Pepsu Village Common^ Lands (Regulation) Act in 
1954 the difficulty of reserving land for common purposes, for the Harijans 
and the landless labourers was removed. S ee Report on the Progress of the 
State Five Year Plan 1954-55, op. cit., p. 26. Also see Pepsu Vidhan Sabha 
Debates (hereafter given as PVSD), Vol.V, No. 3, 17 December, 1954, pp. 
222-23. 

39. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan-A Draft Outline , op, cit., p. 38, and PVSD, op. cit., 
Vol. V, No 3, Dec. 1954, pp. 226-27. 

40. “Plan for Its Prosperity,” The Hindustan Standard, 15 July, 1953. 

41. Report on the Progress of the State Five Year Plan 1954-55, op cit., p.48; 
and Surendra Singh, ‘Development of Agriculture in Pepsu,” The Tribune, 15 
August, 1954. 

42. Ibid., p. 18. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid, The overall impact was the extension of irrigation facilities to 1.28 lac 
acres of dryland in the state and thereby increased grain production by at least 
20,000 tons annually besides effecting appreciable increase in production of 
other crops like cotton, sugarcane, etc. The achievement under individual heads 
were : 

{Continued on page 185 
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district where the cost of construction of wells was higher the 
Government gave an enhanced rate of financial assistance viz., Rs. 3000 
in case of a new percolation well and Rs. 1000 in case of repair of old 
one. Trial bores were made in this area to explore the possibility 
of sinking of deep wells. 45 The irrigation problem in Kandaghat was 
tackled through repair of koohls. ie Works in irrigation projects such 
as Bein River Project, Narnaul Bund Project and construction of 
tubewells and major irrigation projects like Remodelling of 
Distributaries, Dadri Irrigation Scheme and the Bhakra Nangal 
Project (the last two were outside the Five Year Plan), were undertaken. 
The provision made for under the plan was for Rs. 34 lac only. 47 This, 
however, did not include expenditure incurred on Bhakra Nangal Project 
and Dadri Irrigation Scheme. 19 

As the distributaries of Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal, 
which were the main sources of canal irrigation in Pepsu, had become 
old and unserviceable, the remodelling of channels of these distributaries 
was completed at a cost of Rs. 13.67 lacs. 49 An additional discharge 
of 2370 cusecs of water was allotted to Pepsu. 60 On account of this an 


Continued from page 184) 




Five year 

Achievements 



target 

1951-54 

1955-56 

a. 

Sinking of new wells 

8100 

6396 

1553 

b. 

Ins tallation of pumping sets 

1235 

1010 

150 

c. 

Sinking of tubewells 

159 

129 

50 

d. 

Repairs to old wells 

2138 

1833 

200 


See Pepsu Second Five Year Plan , 1956-61 , op . cit., pp . 38-39, 

45 . Ibid. 

46. Ibid., p. 48, 

47. Ibid. 

48. The scheme included in Five Year Plan. 

a. Remodelling of Distributaries 

b. Bein River Project 

c. Narnaul River Project 

d. Nidampuf Tube-well Scheme 

e. Safidon Drainage Scheme. 

49. The Western Jumna canal had its origin in the Mughal period and the Sirhind 
Canal taking off from Sutlej at Rupar was opened in 1887 A.D. File Bhakra 
Dam Project Negotiation— Memorandum by Secretary PW.D. (Pepsu 
Government), p. 2. NST Collection, Report on the Progress, op. cit., p. 51. 

.50. These supplies were mainly meant for bringing the water allowance and C.C.A- 
and gross area ratio of the Pepsu Channels on the Sirhin d Canal, Bhakra Canal 
and Western Jumna Canal system at pat with the Punjab. The geographical 
condition of the Pepsu was such that it could not utilise his discharge directly. 
See Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 230 
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additional area of 1.2 lac acres was brought under irrigation. 31 

The waters of Bein River in Kapurthala which was causing 
damage to the land and other property of the area through floods was 
utilised for irrigating about 1780 acres of land. An amount of Rs. 8.88 
lacs was spent on this scheme. 52 

To 'solve the problem of water supply and irrigation in the dry 
and arid tract surrounding Narnaul an earthen Bund was constructed at 
confluence of Jerasi and Maloli Nadies at a cost of about Rs. 8 lacs. 5 ® 
Besides raising the subterranean water level of area between the 
reservoir and Narnaul and thereby improved the water supply in the 
wells. This bund eventually brought an additional area oi 7000 acres 
under irrigation. 54 

The Dadri Irrigation Scheme provided irrigation facilities for one 
lac acres of the arid and dry tract of Dadri tehsil. The extension of 
the supply was made from the Western Jumna Canal, through the 
Bbawani Distributary at a cost of Rs. 59.5 lacs. 65 In 1919 only 20,000 
acres were included, but in 1949 all such restrictions were removed. The 
whole of area lying in Toshan Tract amounting to 68,900 acres became 
perennial. 58 

The geographical position of State was such that it could have no 
independent scheme and all its schemes had to be dovetailed, coordinated 
and integrated with those of Punjab and Rajasthan. The supply of 
water was to be taken either through the Bhakra Canal or through the 
Sirhind Canal or Sirhind Feeder. The Bhakra Nangal Project which 
was executed outside the Five Year Plan, made tremendous addition to 
the irrigated area in the State. 


51. Report on the Progress, op. cit., p. 51. 

52. Ibid. 

53. Ibid. 

54. Ibid 

55. Rep ort on the Progress, op . cit., p. 53. In the original Bhakra Proj'ect 1919 
it was proposed to give water to 94000 acres of Dadri and Toshan tract. In 
the revised 1949 project this area was left out; on pressing by the people, 
the Government ultimately decided “that the Dadri area commandable by 
gravity will be treated at par with those of new areas in the Punjab to which 
supplies may be extended for the first time.” See File Bhakra Dam Project- 
Negotiations-Memorandum by Secretary P.W.D. (Pepsu Government), 1950, 
p. 13, N.S.T. Collection; Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, I956'6I, op. cit., 
p. 232. 

56. Ibid. 
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The Bhakra Nangal Project was the biggest multi-purpose river 
valley development storage scheme. It was a joint enterprise of the 
Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan, and Pepsu was a partner to the extent 
of 22. 42 57 per cent. This project was result of long negotiations which 
ttie States of Punjab, Pepsu and Rajasthan (Bikaner) had in the year 
1950. 58 The Dam provided irrigation facilities for all the new areas 
of Pepsu territory lying within the physical command of the canal system. 
The following table shows the area included in the projects at different 
times : 

Gross area in acres (in lacs) 

1914-19 1938-42 1946-50 

Punjab " 29.59 29.04 43.29 

East Punjab States 5.01 7.68 12.09 

Bikaner (Rajasthan) 12.05 10.06 10.68 

The areas included in 1919 project of Patiala, Jind and Faridkot 
States amounted to 5 lac acres gross only whereas in 1950 project 
it was 12.09 lac acres. 59 Pepsu’s share of expenditure on the project 
was Rs. 36 crores. 60 The common works such as the construction 
of Nangal Dam channel and other main canals, power houses and 
transmission lines were executed by the Punjab on behalf of all the three 
States. The irrigation distributaries and minors were respectively 
constructed by the participating States themselves. An amount of Rs. 
3.6 crores was spent for irrigation works in Pepsu. 61 A number of 446 
masonary works were completed. 62 


57. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61 , p. 243. The first proposal to construct 
a storage reservoir on Sutlej near Bhakra originated in a note dated 8.11.1908 
by the then Lt. Governor of Punjab (Sir Louis Dona). In 1915 this proposal 
was revived by the then Chief Engineer Gwy ther on the initiative of H.W. 
Nicholson, who was then only an Assistant Engineer in charge of Rupar 
headworks. The estimated cost of this project was only Rs 14.45 crores of 
which dam was to cost Rs. 3.94 crores and the canal Rs. 10 51 crores. See File 
Bhakra Dam Project-Negotiations Memorandum by Secretary P;W.D. (Pepsu 
Government), NST Collection, p. 3. 

58. Ibid. 

59. Bhakra Dam Project-Negotiations Memorandum by Secretary P.W.D. (Pepsu 
Government), p. 3, N.S.T. Collection. 

60. This included Rs. 22.43 crores spent on irrigation. See Report on the Progress, 
op. cit., p. 52; PVSD, op. cit., Vol. V, No. 5, 21 December, 1954, pp. 430-31. 

61. Ibid. 

62. Ibid- 
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The percentage of w ater that was made available in the new area 
from the Bhakra Nangal canals was for Patiala 34.67, for Bhatinda 
14.26, for Sangrur 45.61 and for Kapurthala 5.46 only. 63 

The water from Bhakra was made available for irrigation 
through a large net work of canals. The main canal traversed a 
distance of 108 miles and branched off into a number of small 
distributaries near Tohana, about 40 miles to the South-West of Patiala 
Town. 61 

The Bhakra Nangal Project was constructed at a time when 
the cost of labour and material was high. It thus became a non- 
productive scheme for the Government. The value of land, under 
the project, however, increased many-folds. The individual, who 
thus gained unearned profits was not the result of the individual efforts, 
but as a result of an expensive State enterprise. It was, therefore, 
considered as both necessary and just that a portion of the unearned 
income of the land owners should be appropriated by the State for 
the service of community as a whole, more particularly so because 
the scheme was financed from a loan. 66 On the question of whether 
the levy should be in cash or in kind the Pepsu Government maintained 
that owing to small and scattered holdings the levy of fee (betterment 
levy) in kind was not practicable. This kind' of levy was fraught 
with serious complications as there were serious tenancy problems 
in the State and the agrarian reforms were being implemented. In 
Pepsu 30% of the holdings were less than 15 acres and not less than 
60% of the holdings were less than 5 acres. 66 Further fragmentation 
were undesirable particularly in view of the fact that the refugees 
were settled on evacuees lands after applying heavy cuts on the areas 
left by them in the West Punjab. Moreover, practically all the areas 
were kishtwar and the holdings were scattered. The work of consolid- 
ation of holding was yet incomplete. And last of all it was felt 


63. Ibid; PVSD, Vol. 5, No. 5, 21 December, 1954, p. 431. 

64. After being utilized for production of hydro-electric energy, the water released 
from Bhakra was made available for irrigation through a large net work of 
canals comprising 579 miles of main canal and branches and about 2200 miles 
of distributary channels. The Bhakra canals were opened for irrigation by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, on 8th July, 1955. See Pepsu Second 
Five Year Plan , 1956-61, op. cit., p 244 

65. File Bhakra Dam Project— Negotiations, Memorandum by Secretary P.W.D. 
Letter No. 16629, dated 16.12.50, pp. 64-67, N.S.T. Collec tion. 

66. Ibid. 
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that betterment fee was never levied in kind in any of the states in 
India. 67 

The Pepsu Government introduced the Pepsu Betterment Charges 
and Acreage Rate Act during January 1954. The rates of betterment 
levy from the land owners were determined by the Pepsu Betterment 
Board which was set up in 1955. 68 For the perennial type of irrigation 
Rs. 180 as amount of betterment charges per acre and for restricted 
perennial type of irrigation Rs. 130/- as amount of betterment levy 
were proposed. The amount was recoverable in 30 half yearly 
instalments. 69 The total amount which was proposed to be realised 
was 28.77 crores. 70 The total expenditure incurred by Pepsu in irrigation 
part of this project was Rs. 23.43 crores. The new area that received 
irrigation from the project was 13.45 lac acres (gross) for which a 
discharge of 2723 cusecs was allotted at the distributary heads. 71 

Under the minor irrigation plan, in all about 599 tube-wells were 
installed under various schemes. Out of these 309 tube-wells were 
allotted in 1952-53 for the Dhuri community project area and 160 
were allotted during 1953-54 for Kapurthala, Phagwara and Rajpura 
areas under the Indo-U.S. Technical Cooperation Mission. 78 The rem- 
aining 130 tube-wells were installed under the Grow More Food Scheme 
in Rajpura, Safidon and Bassi areas. 73 

The Government of India installed exploratory tube-wells for 
Mahendragarh district. 71 The Nidampur Tube-well Scheme for the 
construction of 8 tube-wells near Nidampur was taken up in 1954-55. 
The Safidon Drainage Scheme, which was meant to drain away the rain 
and seepage water, was also completed. 75 


67. The Government of Mysore was the first to intiate levy of betterment fee 
and the amount realised was from one third to one fifth of the difference between 
the local market values of dry land and wet land. See Bhakra Dam Project, 
op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

68. 7 bid. 

69. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan , 1956-61, op. cit., pp. 245-46. 

70. PVSD, op cit., Vol. V, No. 1, 15 Dec., 1954, p. 5. 

71. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61, op. cit., p. 245. 

72. Report on the Progress, op. cit., p. 53. Number of tube-wells in Pepsu, 715; 
P.W.D. 315, Agriculture Department 400. See PVSD, op. cit., Vol V, No. 2, 
16 Dec., 1954. 

73. Ibid 

74. Ibid. 

75. Report on the Progress, p. 51. 
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Certain tracts on the existing canal system were high and were 
not getting any irrigation facilities. The subsoil water level along 
the channels of Pepsu on the Sirhind Canal system and the Western 
Jumna Canal system slowly arose in certain zones especially in the 
head reaches of Kotla and Ghagga branches of Sirhind Canal system 
and Hansi Branch of the Western Jumna Canal system. 78 In certain 
areas the water table rose very high and there was a danger of water 
logging. It, therefore, became essential to stabilise the water table 
in order to prevent those areas from becoming unfit for cultivation. 
About one hundred tube-wells were installed which greatly helped 
towards the irrigation of the high tracts and to an extent helped to keep 
the water table stablised. 77 

The water supplies of Ghaggar river was distributed according to 
certain formulae between Punjab and Pepsu. Above the Devigarh 
Regulator the Pepsu had a number of Khands which drew supplies 
for the flood irrigation of low lying areas. 78 Below Devigarh Regulator 
the supplies were stored at Otu and utilised by the Punjab Government 
and Bikaner. On the inclusion of Ghaggar area in the Bhakra System, 
the Ghagg xr supply became the entire property of the Pepsu and Punjab 
Government. 79 

In a predominantly agricultural tract like Pepsu, cattle wealth 
played an important role. The cattle not only supplied the main 
motive power for agriculture, but also provided rich and protective 
food for the people and productive manure for their fields. There was 
also a surplus of unserviceable and unproductive cattle which not only 
affected the agricultural operations adversely but also drained the 
limited fodder resources The survey of Rural Indebtedness which 
was conducted in Pepsu by the Directorate of Economics and Statistics 
revealed that about 13.6% of the debt incurred was due to the loss of 
cattle. 80 


76. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61, op. cit., p. 236. 

77. Ibid. 

78. File, minutes of the meeting of Chief Engineers held at Patiala on 2fth May, 
1950, NST Collection, pp. 121-22. 

79 Ibid. 

80 Report on the Progress , op cit , p. 29. The livestock population was about 
30 lacs, which meant that there was only one veterinary hospital or dispensary 
for every 53,000 cattle. See Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline, 
op. cit., p. 27 . According to 1951 Census cattle population of Pepsu was 22.89 
lacs while the sheep and goat population was 8.86 lacs. See Pepsu Second Five 
Year Plan, 1955-61. op. cit., p. 113. 
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There were only 56 veterinary hospitals and dispensaries at the 
time of the formulation of the plan as against a total cattle population 
of 14.64 lacs which meant there was only one veterinary hospital 
or dispensary for every 26000 cattle. 81 The Five Year Plan drawn up 
for the development of Animal Husbandry in Pepsu aimed to achieve 
two main objectives : 

(a) Expansion of curative and preventive measures which included 
opening of veterinary hospitals, training of veterinary compounders and 
opening of a Disease Research Laboratory. 

(b) Improving breed and productive capacity of the cattle which 
included starting of Insemination Centres, free distribution of Stud 
bulls, gaushala development, segregation camp and expansion of 
poultry farms, etc. 82 An amount of Rs. 10 lac was allocated to achieve 
these objectives. By the end of the first Five Year Plan the number 
of hospitals and dispensaries rose to be 150, which meant that there 
was one veterinary hospital or dispensary for every 42 villages in the 
State. 83 During the first three years of the Plan only 14.7% of the 
total allocated amount was spent whereas in the year 1954-55, the 
expenditure incurred was Rs. 3.87 lacs, i.e. about 38.7% of the total 
cost. 84 A provision for additional fund was made in the year 1955-56 
and by the end of the Plan a total amount of Rs. 11.31 lac was spent. 85 
Among the curative measures 85 veterinary hospitals were opened. 88 


81. Ibid. 

82 Report on the Progress, op. cit., p. 29. 

83. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline, op. nit., p. 27 and Pepsu Second 


Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 

111. 


Name of District 

No. of hospitals 

No. of hospitals 


on 1.9.1948 

by 1955-56 

Patiala 

11 

37 

Sangrur 

11 

42 

Bhatinda 

9 

34 

Mahendragarh 

4 

22 

Kapurthala 

5 

15 


40 

150 


Source : Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. lit. Out of 150 veterinary hospitals 
and dispensaries only 3 1 had Government owned buildings, while the remaining 
were run in gaushalas, sarais, hired buildings and evacuee property. 

84. Report on the Progress, op. cit., p. 30. 

85. Ibid., pp. 30-31. 

86. Ibid. 
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To meet the shortage of trained veterinary compounders, 124 
compounders were trained against the target of 105 only. Pepsu 
Veterinary Biological Laboratory was started at Patiala to conduct 
research on different diseases and for manufacturing of all types of 
serums and vaccines for the State. 8 ’ A Veterinary Institute (two year’s 
diploma course) was established at Faridkot in Pepsu. 88 

Control of rinderpest was one of the major problems that the 
Animal Husbandry Department had to face, as the extent of loss due 
to cattle mortality and few recovered animals remaining unproductive 
for long period was enormous. Apart from the loss in money the 
loss of animal adversely affected the economy. The disease occurred 
every year with periodical waves of intensity in certain areas of the 
State. 89 The area that was affected most was that of Kapurthala, 
Patiala, Bhatinda and Sangrur districts. As Pepsu was not a compact 
area, so efforts to eradicate this disease from the State failed. Migration 
of cattle from the neighbouring states of the Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Himabhal Pradesh contributed largely to keep the infection alive. 90 
Pepsu was a breeding tract for Hariana cows and Hurrah buffaloes, 
therefore, essential protective measures were taken against contagious 
diseases. A new experiment was made in the artificial insemination of 
cattle in the State when an Artificial Insemination Centre was established 
at Nabha in January 1954, along with two key village centres opened in 
1955, at Labana and Gulwatti. 91 There were also 16 key village centres 
for artificial insemination. These were opened under the Community 
Development Project and N.E.S. programme. 92 

Efforts to improve the quality of cattle in other directions 
included free distribution of stud bulls. As against a target of 226 stud 
bulls as many as 345 were distributed upto the end of 1954-55. 93 The 


87. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 94. 

88. Ibid., p. 113. 

89. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 100. The insiitution was to run for a 
period of three years only. 

90. The Planning Commission felt that the method of controlling rinderpest by 
tackling actual out-breaks was not successful in completely stamping out the 
disease, it was decided to launch a campaign on all India basis to stamp out 
the disease during the second Plan period. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61, 
p. 113. 

91. Report on the Progress, op. cit., p. 30. 

92. Ibid. 

93. Ibid, p. 33. By the end of 1956, 430 bulls were distributed. See Pepsu Second 
Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 109. 
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size, draught qualities, - milk yield and butter fat were the factors 
on which the improvement in breeding cattle was based and that 
in transmitting the above factors, the ‘Bull’ played a more important 
part than the cow. “Bull is half the HERD” was the dictum 
although the other factors namely feeding, management and disease 
control also helped a lot. The majority of the animals were of 
mixed breed. Out of the cattle population there were 3.71 lac cows 
and 4.09 lac buffaloes over 3 years of age which were used for breeding 
purposes. 94 

A large number of old and unproductive cattle were maintained 
at the great cost in villages and other institutions like gaushalas and 
pinjrapoles. Stray cattle wandered about in the cities and villages 
creating nuisance and often helped in quick spread of diseases. 
Moreover these animals sacked away the major portion of limited 
quantity of fodder which often resulted in malnutrition of efficient and 
healthy cattle. In order to remove and segregate old, infirm and 
unproductive cattle and to stop their propagation one Goradan was 
opened at Kothi Ranidhi near Bhadson in 1954 where about 300 cattle 
were maintained. 86 It was rather impossible to bring such cattle from 
far off places like Dalmia Dadri, Narnaul, Bhatinda, Mansa etc , to 
this centre. 

There were about 32 gaushalas in Pepsu maintained with the 
donation of religious minded public. According to the census 70% of the 
animals in the gaushalas were old, infirm and unproductive. 96 

The development of poultry farming was quite suitable to 
the conditions of Pepsu. The industry was handled by a small 
numbers of villagers only w'ho were unaware of the technique of poultry 
farming. A poultry farm at Malerkotla was started by the Government. 

There were certain cattle breeding tracts in Pepsu viz , 
Mahendragarh district, Narwana-Jind areas and Bhatinda district from 
where surplus fluid milk was available. But there was no facility for 


94. Cow stock including males and females over 3 years of age was 8 80 lac. Cow 
stock including males and females 3 years and under were 5.17 lac. Buffalo stock 
including males & females over three years of age were 4.38 lac. Buffalo stock 
including males & females 3 years & under were 4.11 lac. Pepsu Second Five 
Year Plan, p. 109. 

95. Report on Progress, op. cit., p. 33. Also see Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 
op. cit., p. 117. 

96. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, op . cit., p. 125. 
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the export to cities due to long distances and absence of roads. The 
surplus milk in area used to convert into ghee and sold in the neighbour- 
ing towns. The indigeneous method of ghee manufacturing caused 
considerable loss of butter fat. As adultration of ghee with vegetable 
ghee became a common practice,® 7 

Forests as a source of timber, fuel-wood, fodder and other 
raw materials for certain important industries, and as means of 
conserving soil and water resources are of vital importance to the 
economy of a region. 

The forest area in Pepsu constituted 2.9% of the total area of 
the State. The area under forests in the plains was 0.3% only, which 
was insignificant when compared with 20% fixed by the National Forest 
Policy and in relation to the needs of the population. 98 In the Shiwalik 
Hills, soil erosion was a serious problem. The catchments of Bhakra 
Dam and Asni and Giri rivers were deficient in forest cover. In the 
hilly tract of the State, forests and pastures covered 46% of the 
area." Indiscriminate cutting of trees in hills created the serious problem 
of soil erosion. The Pepsu Land Utilization and Soil Conservation Board 
decided that percentage of land under forests in the hills should be 
increased 

In order to develop the forest resources of the State and to 
check soil erosion, six development schemes were implemented at a 
cost of Rs. 43.59 lac. 100 These included soil conservation over Shiwaliks, 
afforestation of Bhakra Dam Catchments, desert control, irrigated 
plantations, unirrigated plantations and construction of Mullah- Joherji 
Road. 

The progress of the work on these during the first four years of 
Plan was slow. 


97. Ibid,p. 129. 

98. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline, op. cit., p. 40. 

99. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 5. The national forest policy prescribed 
afforestation of 60% of the total area in the hills and 20% in the plains. See 
Report on the Progress, op. cit., p. 34. In hilly tracts of Pepsu the area under 
state forests was only 22.5%. Asni and Giri tributaries of the Jumna river run 
through a part of Kandaghat tehsil over a length of 12 miles. The total 
area included in the part of the catchment of Asni and Giri rivers in the 
State was 56015 acres or 87,5 miles. See Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., 
p. 155. 

100. Ibid. 
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The Shiwaliks in Punjab and Pepsu suffered badly due to heavy 
grazing, browsing, cutting and lopping of trees for firewoods. Shiwalik 
in Pepsu formed the catchment area for the Sirsa and Ghaggar streams. 
Erosion not only washed the rich top soil during rains from cultivated 
fields, but also caused shortage of timber, firewood and fodder. 
It created peak floods in the stream and rivers carrying heavy silt load 
which damaged land, habitation, roads and buildings and caused 
gradual siltation of dams. It was to be noted that erosion caused 
retrogressive changes altering structure and coherence of the soil 
and stability of the hill sides upsetting ecological balance of plant life. 

The afforestation of village waste lands, management of pastures 
and treatment of the cultivated land were the principal works which 
were to be coordinated with the programme of agriculture. Work on 
the three soil conservation schemes namely (a) soil conservation over 
Shiwalik (b) afforestation of Bhakra Dam Catchment area and (c) desert 
control in Mahendragarh district undertaken in as late as the end of 
1954. 

The total area of the catchment dealt with under the scheme of 
soil conservation over Shiwalik was 1.76 lac acres. 100a Only 15000 
acres were treated in the lower Shiwalik Range. It was check dammed, 
trenched and afforested. This catchment area had total length of 
247 miles of streams and ravines. 1 ® 1 In the Kandaghat sub-division 
24,0C0 acres of Shwalik and the part of catchment area of Bhakra 
Dam was afforested with fast growing species. 112 To arrest the valuable 
top soil-wash, fields were terraced, levelled and embankments were raised 
along the edges. An area of 735 acres of village charands was closed 
to grazing and soil conservation measures such as trenching, sowing 
and planting was carried out. 1 ® 3 Check dams were constructed on 


1 00a. State forests 62, 4^2 acres, cultivation 42,946 acres, village water including 
habitation, etc., 70,701 acres. Pepsu Second F've Year Plan , op cit., p. 146. 

101. River Ghaggar 12 miles, River Sirsa 36 miles, Naddi Koshalya 13 miles, Naddi 
Jhajra 8 miles, Naddi Patiala 8 miles, 58 Nalias, 170 miles. See Pepsu Second 
Five Year Plan, op. cit , p. 147. 

102. Report on the Progress, op. cit , p. 37. The part of catchment of Bhakra Dam 
in Pepsu lied in the outer Himalayas Range below Simla and to the West of 
Dharampura-Simia Cart Road and drained into Gambbar rivers and few other 
streams forming important tributaries of the Sutlej. The area in Pepsu included 
in the catchment was 1. 17 lac acres or 1.8372 sq. miles. See Pepsu Second Five 
Year Plan, op cit., p 151. 

103. Ibid., p. 38. 
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5000 acres of land and 88 miles of streams and ravines were trained 
during the first four years of the plan. Subsidy amounting to Rs. 47,109 
was disbursed among the villagers for terracing and embanking of their 
cultivated fields, whereby not only the sloping lands were improved in 
the interest of soil conservation but also the production of agricultural 
crops increased. 

The Punjab Land Preservation Act, 1900 was enforced for 
carrying out soil conservation measure. It was essential for carrying 
out the measures as well as to limit the incidence of grazing. 104 The 
retrogression already set in the succession of grasses and vegetation was 
checked. 500 acres of hilly area in village Mandola was closed to 
grazing and browsing under Section 38, of Patiala Forest Act. It was 
trenched and sown with khairi, kikkar , nim, mesquite and mehandar. 
Due to prolonged drought khairi and mehandar sowing and mesquite 
plantings alone could survive. 105 

As has been mentioned above the forest area in the plains was 
inadequate. It was not enough even to meet the requirements of the 
towns in Pepsu. The forest contained inferior open forest crops of 
very poor quality having little or no commercial importance except as 
low grade firewood. The total area taken under the Plan was 8000 
acres. 103 The 5000 acres of the State forest included the Bir (Forest) 
areas of Motibagh (1296 acres), Majal (291 acres), Kulemajra (694 
acres), Bhunerheri (2052 acres), Ghogpur (274 acres), Miranpur (839 
acres), Sanaur (330 acres), Kheri (197 acres), Malla Kheri (161 acres), 
Aishban Sangrur (700 acres), Chhat (509 acres), Doshanjanwale Nabha 
(1400 acres), Mehswala Nabha (600 acres), Bhadson (2662 acres), 
Agaul (1914 acres) and Bhorey Nabha (100 acres). In addition to 
this 3000 acres of private waste land was acquired. 107 The Bhakra Dam 
canal system started providing irrigation for the major part of 
poorly stock forests (birs) and thereby help was given for in convert- 
ing them into valuable irrigated plantation. The area was planted with 
shisham and mulberry trees. 108 The expenditure incurred on this was 
more than Rs. 10 lac.' 09 


104. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan — A Draft Outline , op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

105 . Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 159. 

106. Ibid., p. 162. 

107. Ibid. 

108. Prior to the Bhakra Canal system almost all the forest area was purely rainfed. 
Consequent upon the opening of the canals the plantation over 12000 acres of land 
was done. See Report on the Progress, op. cit-, p. 38. 

109. Ibid. 
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A 21 mile long Mullah-Joherji Road was constructed at a cost 
of Rs. 5 lac in the hill areas of Kandaghat tehsil, where the means 
of communication had hitherto been very poor and meagre. 110 This 
road opened up the forest area and provided better means of 
communication as well enhanced the value of agricultural and forest 
produce of the region. The forest situated in the area of Ghambhar 
river in Nalagarh were so scattered and far away from the roads that 
for want of means of communications, they were placed under 
un-merchantable circle. The work on the road from Ramshehar to Nerli 
was undertaken in 1954, 111 

Strips of land situated along railway track were not serving 
any useful purpose except providing earth from harrow pits for 
embankments. A plan was prepared to convert the 435 miles long rail 
strips (area 8670 acres including railway colonies and platforms) into 
beautiful green forest avenues. 112 The Pepsu Land Utilization and 
Soil Conservation Board and State Development Committee decided 
that the percentage of forest area in the plains being very low and 
therefore, the area under forest should be increased from 0.3% to 5% 
by the end of March 1961. Accordingly creation of plantations along 
canal banks in Pepsu was proposed. 113 The total length of three main 
branches namely Patiala Feeder, Kotla branch, and Ghaggar branch 
came to 198 miles or 4000 acres. The canal strips were highly suitable 
for raising shisham, mulberry, jam an, mango, nim and kikar. In the 
portion which received irrigation, shisham and mulberry was given 
preference over other species. In any localities beri, kikkar, nim and 
mesquite was planted and in the water logged areas willow and jaman 
were planted. 11 * 

In Pepsu, as in other parts of the country, avast majority of 
the people lived in villages where they had no amenities of life. 
Majority of them were dependent for their livelihood on outmoded 
methods of production. The little efforts made by the different 
departments for rural development, were not coordinated and failed 
to make any mark. Different departments approached the villagers 
with their own separate programmes which resulted in confusion. The 


110. Report on the Progress, op. cit.. p. 39. 

111. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan — A Draft Outline, op. cit., p. 176. 

112. Ibid., pp. 53-54, 167. 

1 13 . Ibid , p. 55. 

114. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 170. 
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village population had no say even ip matters which directly related 
to its daily activities. Average villager could not afford to go in for 
education, he lived in unhealthy surroundings, in un-veptilated houses 
made of mud with a pessimistic outlook towards life. On the formation 
of Pepsu a number of programmes for rural welfare and development 
were prepared, but villagers were not involved at stages of preparation 
and implementation of these programmes. Under the instruction of 
the Planning Commission the expenses of the past were pooled together 
and a large programme of community development was conceived. 
This programme aimed at the social and economic development of 
the ruralists with their own help and association. The important 
means for enlisting public participation in the rural sector was the 
community development work done through panchayats and 
cooperatives. The Community Development and National Extension 
Scheme programme aimed at establishing agencies to ensure people’s 
participation both at the stage of formulation and execution of the 
scheme with a view to eliminating illiteracy, disease and poverty from 
villages. 

In Pepsu the first community project was taken up in October 
1952 in Dhuri area. 115 In pursuance of the recommendations of 
the Planning Commission, the N.E.S. and C.D. 11 ® programmes were 
started in the year 1953 with the inauguration of four N.E.S. blocks 
in tehsils of Rajpura, Phagwara, Jind and Sangrur and one Community 
Development Block in Bhatinda tehsil. 117 By the year 1956 one-third 
of the State was covered by these programmes. There were 3 C. D., 
and 17 N.E.S., blocks covering 15.99 lac people. 118 The programme 
became so popular that as per the data circulated by the Community 
Project Administration, Planning Commission, New Delhi m 1955, 
the Pepsu State was at the top in the implementation of the project. 118 


115. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan — A Dra ft Outline, op. cit., p. 70. 

116. National Extension Scheme — N E.S. Community Development— C D.S. 

117. Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline , op., cit., p. 70. 

118. Ibid., and Pepsu Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61, op. cit., p. 224. 

119. Ibid. The people’s participation in 1952-53 series area was Rs. 9969 per 

thousand whereas the average for all states was 3568, in 1953-54 C D blocks 
was Rs. 5522 per thousand against the average for all States was Rs. 2220 and 
in respect of 1953-54 N.E.S , blocks it was Rs. 5370 per thousand against the 
average of Rs. 2003. Ses Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Draft Outline , op. 
cit., pp. 70-71. 
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In a democratic system of Government, cooperation is one of the 
most potent instruments for solving economic problems of the 
economically backward country. The primary need which is met by 
cooperatives is the provision of credit available on easy terms. Besides 
credit, the cultivator needs improved seed and implements, good 
breeds of cattle, fertilizers and fair price for the farm produce, 
multipurpose cooperative societies purchase and sale societies, better 
farming, joint farming, cattle breeding and dairy farming, marketing 
societies and unions were formed to fulfil these needs. 120 At the time 
of beginning of the Five Year Plan i.e., on 1st July, 1951 the total 
number of cooperative societies of all type including Central Cooperative 
Banks and Cooperative Credit Unions was 1508. Out of these there 
were 1152 primary cooperative credit and Thrift Societies. The move- 
ment was more or less confined to catering to the credit needs of the 
cultivators. 

On the launching of the Five Year Plan, the movement received 
a fresh impetus when a programme was chalked out to extend the 


120. In Pepsu number of societies so Formed was as (till 1956) : 


Credit Societies 888 

Rural Banks 6 

Number of members 60961 

Villages covered 1858 

Percentage of rural 

population so covered 10% 

Loans advanced to members Rs. 33.5 lac 

Number of marketing societies 8 

Farming societies 42 

Industrial societies 183 

Other societies 821 


See Pepsu Second Five Year Plan— A Dra ft Outline, op. cit., p. 60. 

But upto March 1955, 1180 cooperative societies were organised against a target 6f 
700 and 200 more societies were organised during 1955-56: 


Multipurpose 67 

Credit 739 

Sale & marketing 23 

Farming 43 

Irrigation 1 

Industrial 115 

Transport 20 

Others 172 


See Report on the Progress, op. cit., p. 44 and Second Five Year Plan, 1956-61 
op. cit., p. 26. 
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cooperative method in other spheres of economic activity as well. 121 
A sum of Rs. 13.50 lac was earmarked for the scheme under the Plan. 
The progress during the first four years of the Plan was slow as indicated 
in terms of the amount spent. 122 The total expenditure during the 
first four years came to Rs. 6.43 lac, while the amount budgeted for 
the year 1955-56 was Rs. 3.79 lac. 188 The chief reasons for slow 
expenditure in the first two years of the scheme, was lack of trained 
personnel and the time needed to build up the. momentum of a 
popular movement. It is significant to observe that in spite of slow 
expenditure, the progress in respect of physical targets was satisfactory. 
The physical target for the Plan period, 1951-56 was set at 700 societies 
for the whole State. 124 The target was surpassed and 1180 societies were 
organised till March 1955. 12B 


121. Report 6ti the Progress, op, cii., p; 43; 

122. Thd progress in expenditure achieved during the year 1954-55 was more thari 
1-5 times the expenditure Upto 1953-54. The percentage of expenditure was 
29.40% as compared with 13% in 1953 -54 and 5% in 1952-53. See Report on the 
Progress, dp. cii.; p. 43: 

123. Ibid. 

124. tbid., p. 44. 

125. Ibid., p, 44. The diStrictwisd dchi eVement Was i 
Patiala i (target Was for 225) 344 societies formed. 

Sangrur ; (target was for 175) 450 ” 

Bhatinda : (target was for 107) 163 H ” 

Kapurthala ; (target was for 89) 117 ” ’’ 

Mahendragarh : (target was for 104) 106 ” ” 



The Nakkai Misal : Its Rise 
and Fall 

Dr Bhagat Singh* 


According to Lepel Griffin, there is a legend believed at Bahrwal 
that runs as under : About the year A.D. 1595 Guru Arjan, travelling 
with a few followers in the Lahore District, reached the small town 
of Bahrwal which had been founded by an Arora Khatri named 
Bahr. The Guru was not received with due hospitality. So he 
passed on to the neighbouring village of Jambar where he lay down on 
a charpai under a shady tree. By that time Hem Raj, a Sandhu Jat, 
Choudhary or headman of Bahrwal, who was absent when the Guru 
passed through his town heard of what had occurred and ashamed 
of his townmen’s inhospitality, went to Jambar and brought the Guru to 
his town. The Guru blessed Hem Raj and prophesied that his son and 
successor (Hira Singh) would be a great and powerful chief. 1 

The legend would have been more correctly applied to Alam, 
the father or to Mahmana, the grandfather of Hem Raj, for Hira 
Singh who was certainly the first man of note in the family was not born 
till nearly a hundred years after the death of Guru Arjan which took 
place in 1606. 3 

Hira Singh Nakkai 

Hira Singh, son of Hem Raj of Bahrwal in the pargana of 
Faridabad and in the province of Multan, was born about 1706. In 
1731 he took pahul from Bhai Mani Singh and joined the Sikh 
movement in the Punjab in 1748. !I In the course of a few days time about 


*Dcpartment of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Lepel Griffin, Punjab Chiefs, Lahore, 1865, pp. 118-19. * 

2. Ibid., p. 119. 

3. Bate Shah, Tarikh-i-Punjab, IV (1848), MS., GS (Ganda Singh, Private 
Collection, Patiala), p. 63; AU-ud-Din Mufti, Ibratnama, I (1854), Lahore, 1961, 
p. 283. 
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two hundred Sikhs gave him a following and remained in attendence 
on him, day and night. 4 5 Hira Singh gathered power about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. He took possession of the Nakka territory, 
lying between Lahore and Gogaira and between rivers Satluj and Ravi, 
which has given its name to the family of Hira Singh and to the 
Misal which he commanded. In 1749 he took Satghara and Chunian 
from the Afghans and augumented his resources considerably. 6 Shortly 
thereafter the number of his horse and foot rose to three thousand.® 
His territorial possessions included Bahrwal, Faridabad, Jethupur, 
Chunian and areas from river Ravi to Dogran and Manwan situated 
on the bank of rivar Satluj. 7 8 Day by day Hira Singh’s status and position 
increased. 

At that time Sheikh Subhan Chishti was the gaddi-nashin of 
Shaikh Baba Farid-ud-Din of Pak Pattan. He had at his command 
one thousand horsemen and two thousands pyadas. He was carrying 
on the administration of the estate of 80 villages attached to the dargah. B 
In 1767 Hira Singh decided to attack Pak Pattan partly to stop 
ow-slaughter and partly to check the raids of the Muslims of that 
place into the Hindu and Sikh villages. Learning about the intended 
at f ack by Hira Singh Shaikh Subhan invited the neighbouring Muslim 
tribes to come to his help. Thousands of Muslims gathered for jehad. 
Hira Singh launched an attack on Shaikh Subhan at the head of 2000 
men at a place called Bhuman Shah or Kuttewala on the bank of 
Sohag river. Hira Singh received a gun shot on his forehead and died 
instantaneously. His companions brought his dead body to Bahrwal 
where it was cremated. 9 
Ran Singh Nakkai 

Hira Singh had a suckling son named Dal Singh. But the 
Sikhs of the derah assembled and unanimously decided to place bis 
nephew Nahar Singh 10 on the gaddi of the Nakkai house. Nahar 
Singh died nine months after his succession, 11 in a fight at Kot 


4. Ibid., p. 63; Ali-ud-Din, op.cit , p. 283. 

5. Ibid , p 64; Ibid , p. 234 

6. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op cit., I, p. 232. 

7. Bute Shah, op cit., IV, p. 64; Ali-ud-Din Mufti op. cit , I, p. 284. 

8. Ibid 

9. Ibid-, Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, II, Patiala reprint, 1970, p. 248. 

10. According to Bute Shah his name was Tara Singh {op. cit., IV, p. 64); Ali-ud-Din 
Mufti names him as Nar Singh (op cit , Vol. I, p 284) and Gian Singh calls him 
Nahar Singh (op cit., p. 248) 

11. Bute Shah, op. cit , IV, p 64; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p. 284. 
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Kamalia in 1768. 18 His younger brother Ran Singh became the 
next Sard ar of the Misal and he administered his territoi y in his own 
v ay. 

Under Ran Singh the Misal rose to a strong and important 
position. The Misal was, no doubt, not very powerful as compared 
to some other Misals but it could play an effective role in the battle- 
field when needed, with a sizeable army equipped with the adequate 
arms. The Jats of the Nakka derah were known for their strength 
and boldness and this small Misal always did good fighting with the 
Afghans and other neighbours, till at last, a tract, worth nine lakhs 
of rupees, was in the hands of Sardar Ran Singh and his Misaldars. 13 
He had a force of 2,000 horsemen with camel swivels and a few guns. 
His seat of government was Bahrwal. 

They held Chunian, part of Kasur, Sharakpur Chhichha, 
Devsal, Fatehpur, Jethupur and Gogaira pargana and Kot Kamalia 
at one time the headquarter of the Kharal tribe. 11 

Kamar Singh of Sayidwala 

About the middle of the eighteenth century another family of 
note established itself at Sayidwala near Kot Kamalia, about 170 kms 
away from Bahrwal on the western side of river Ravi, in the Nakka 
territory. Both these families do not seem to have had any relationship 
between them except perpetual rivalry and hostility. During this 
time Kamar Singh, son of Ghaudhri Mitha, was the chief of Sayidwala, 
Satghara and Kot Kamalia and had four hundred horsemen at his 
command. Ganga Singh Gill looked after the villages of Bujaki and 
Baga Sudha and maintained two hundred horsemen. Lai Singh was 
living in his ancestral village of Jamsher Bandu and commanded one 
hundred horsemen. 15 

After some time all these Sardars assembled at a place and 
proposed an alliance. Since Kamar Singh, Ganga Singh and Lai 
Singh had seven hundred horsemen at their command and Ran Singh 
Bah i'walia had one thousand horsemen under him, they decided to 


12. Ibid. 

According to Gian Singh and Kanaihya Lai N'ahar Singh died of tuberculosis, 
Gian Si igh, op cit , p. 248; Kanaihya Lai, Tarikh-i-Punjab, Lahore, 1877, p. 97. 

13. Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p, 120; cf. District Gazetteer Montgomery, pp. 35-36, 

1 4 !bid ; Muhammad Latif, History of the Punjab , Delhi reprint, 1964, p. 313, 

15. Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 65; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p. 284. 
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pool their military resources and carry out conquests into the territories 
of others and later distribute their gains among themselves according 
to their shares. 19 In that case the area would be populated and it 
would yield full produce and all of them would live in plenty. 17 Kamar 
Singh had conquered Kot Kamalia from Muhammad Yar Khan and 
Ahmad Yar Khan. He was a great Sardar.' 

Kamar Singh subdued many independent tribes living on both 
sides of river Ravi including Kathias and Kharals. They could not 
withstand the onslaughts of Kamar Singh. They retired into the marshy 
lands and dense forests. These tribes were also supported by the 
Sials of Jhang which was 65 kms north of Kot Kamalia. Kamar Singh 
divided his possessions into two districts of Sayidwala and Satghara. 
In order to keep these turbulent tribes under control he built five 
forts at Chichawatni (about 200 kms from Lahore), Dhaulri, Harappa, 
Kamalia and Killianwala. He paid special attention to the development 
of agriculture in his territory. Satghara which had been laid waste 
by the Sikhs on a former occasion and abandoned by its inhabitants 
was rehabilitated by him. To protect Sayidpur from the attacks of the 
neighbouring tribes Kamar Singh constructed a brick wall around it. 
This was in good condition at the close of the nineteenth century. 

Sardar Kamar Singh married his daughter to Dal Singh, son of 
Sardar Hira Singh. Kamar Singh got interested in Dal Singh’s 
succeeding to the command of the Misal. This led to a hostility 
between Kamar Singh and Ran Singh. In the conflict that ensued 
between them 18 Lai Singh Panthi sided with Ran Singh and Ganga 
Singh Gill joined Kamar Singh. A big zamindar named Amir, the 
chief of the Janan tribe who bad the following of two or three thousand 
peasants, had been for a long time the subject and a tenant or revenue 
payee of Kamar Singh. He alienated his allegiance from Kamar Singh 
and joined Ran Singh. 19 The conflict between the above referred to 
contending parties continued for three years and there were occasional 
fightings. In the hostilities Ran Singh had an upper hand and Kamar 
Singh was dispossessed of his territories excepting Sayidwala and 
Satghara and the adjoining villages. 20 


16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Ibid.; Ibid., p. 285. 

19. Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, pp. 65-66; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p. 285. 

20. Ibid., p. 66. 1 
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Ultimately Kamar Singh became helpless and he extended the 
hand of friendship towards Sardar Amir in 1776. Sardar Amir sent 
him a word that it was not possible for him to come to him under the 
circumstances. He should first come to him and after the ill-will and 
bad blood created between them was removed he (Amir) would visit 
him (Kamar Singh) and pay him his due regards and offer his services. 21 
Since Kamar Singh was in need of Sardar Amir’s help he visited 
his place accompanied by nineteen horsemen. He was received very 
hospitably and with very respectful regards. At night when Kamar 
Singh was asleep his head was cut off and the weapons and horses of 
his companions were usurped and they were allowed to go. They took 
away the dead body of Kamar Singh to Sayidwala where it was 
cremated. 22 This happened in 1780. 

Wazir Singh Sayidwala 

Kamar Singh's son-in-law Dal Singh succeeded him to the estate. 
Wazir Singh, the son-in-law of Kamar Singh’s sister, also lived at 
Sayidwala. He was a very influential man. Most of the affairs 
relating to the state and revenue administration were referred to him, 
and no body bothered about Dal Singh. 23 

With the passage of time when the administrative affairs were 
straightened. Wazir Singh decided to wreak vegeance on the enemies 
of Kamar Singh. The warfare continued for quite sometime. In the 
course of fighting Sardar Amir died of a gun-shot. His followers 
were turned out of Sandal Bar. 21 When Wazir Singh felt relieved from 
the side of Sardar Amir he turned his attention to Ran Singh Bahrwalia 
and started armed operations against him. Ran Singh died at Bahrwal 
in 1781. 26 A terrible famine broke out in Northern India in 1783. 
Budh Singh, a member of the Nakkai Misal, out of compassion, sold 
all his property and purchased grains that he gave away in charity to 
starving persons without any consideration of caste, creed or religion. 


21. Ibid; 

22. Ibid.; cf. Khushwaqat Rai, Tawarikh-i-Sikhan , MS, GS., pp. 88- 
89. 

23. Ibid ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p 285. (Some writers believe that Wazir 

Singh was Kamar Singh’s brother, see Muhammad Latif, op. cit., p. 113; Gian 
Singh, op. cit., p. 248; Hari Ram Gupta, History o f the Sikhs, Vol. IV, Delhi, 
1982, p.273. / 

24. Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, pp. 66-67; Ali-ud-Din Mufti . op. cit , I, pp. 285-86. 

25. Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p. 120. 
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As a matter of fact, a large part of his benevolence benefited the poor 
Muslim population of the region. 

Bhagwan Singh 

Ran Singh was succeeded by his eldest son, Bhagwan Singh, 
who was not able to hold the territory his father had acquired. Wazir 
Singh continued fighting against Bhagwan Singh also, and occupied 
most of his territories. Sardarni Karmo, wife of Sardar Ran Singh, 
accompanied by her three sons, Bhagwan Singh, Gian Singh and Khazan 
Singh, came to a garden in Sayidwala and accepted allegiance to Wazir 
Singh and got her villages released . 26 

After some time Sardarni Karmo, in consultation with her 
people, betrothed her daughter Raj Kaur also called Datar Kaur, and 
later popularly known as Mai Nakkain, with Sardar Mahan Singh’s son, 
Ranjit Singh through Diwan Tek Chand , 27 

Hearing about this matrimonial relationship Wazir Singh got 
apprehensive lest the Sukarchakia Chief should help Karmo and put him 
into trouble. Wazir Singh tried to mislead her saying that the Sandhu 
Jats were much superior to Sansi Jats as the Sukarchakias were. Wazir 
Singh advised her to snap matrimonial connections with the Sukarchakias 
who were at the bottom among the Jats and engage her daughter in 
some superior sub-caste of Jats. Sardarni Karmo did not accept the 
advice 28 and refused to break off this match. 

At last- Wazir Singh sent a vakil, named Sangat Rai, a confidant 
of his, to Mahan Singh to create and cement friendly relations with 
him. Wazir Singh also sent a word to Mahan Singh that he had one 
thousand horsemen under his command and whenever need arose he 
could come to serve him with his contingent. Mahan Singh who was a 
wise and a capable man decided to avail himself of this offer and 
in order to strengthen the bonds of friendship he sent a reliable and 
trustworthy Brahman named Naunihal to stay with him 29 as his 
vakil or an envoy. The two vakils performed their duties very well and 
their efforts went a long way in bringing Wazir Singh and Mahan Singh 
closer. 

Ganga Singh Gill had died in a battle and Lai Singh, avoiding 


26. Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 67; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. e/7., I, p. 286. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Ibid. 
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the companionship of Bhagwan Singh, passed his days at his place 
peacefully. In. 1840 Bk. corresponding to A.D. 1783 Wazir Singh, 
Bhagwan Singh and Rupa Singh brother of Ganga Singh Gill, 
assembled their forces and attacked Dyalpur and occupied all the adjoin- 
ing villages.* 0 

Jalai-ud-Din Khan, the Afghan ruler of Dyalpur, who had 
fifty horsemen at his command, sent a communication to the above 
mentioned invaders that all the villages occupied by them were attached 
to the fort which was still under him. So long as he was in possession 
of the fort none could take away any part of his territory. He told 
them that as soon as they returned to their places he would get his 
villages released and in the course of his bid to recapture his lost 
villages there would be plundering and setting places on fire. Therefore, 
it was in the fitness of things that they should take part of the revenue 
of that territory and retire from there. 81 Wazir Singh and Bhagwan 
Singh, in consultation with each other, got some revenue fixed for 
themselves. Then they entered Burki and Murki and occupying areas 
that yielded an annual revenue of about fifty thousand rupees 
returned to their places. One-fifth of the total revenue, that they received 
from the newly annexed places, was given to Rupa Singh, brother of 
Ganga Singh, and the remaining was divided among themselves equally 
by the two Sardars. 32 

After some time Jai Singh Kanaihya led his forces into the 
territories of the Nakkais and sent a message to Wazir Singh Sayidwala 
and Bhagwan Singh Bahrwalia to present themselves to him. Helplessly 
they joined him and in his company they reached Chiniot via Multan 
and Jhang. From there Jai Singh headed for Amritsar and Wazir 
Singh and Bhagwan Singh retired to their places. In BK. 1842 
corresponding to A.D, 1785 Jai Singh Kanaihya demanded the booty 
obtained by Mahan Singh from Jammu and threatened him with dire 
consequences in the event of his refusal to part with the plunder. 
Mahan Singh, find ing himself in a tight corner, wrote a letter to Wazir 
Singh to come to his help with all possible haste. 33 

When Wazir Singh received the invitation from Mahan Smgh he 


30. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. ait., I, p. 287 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid.; Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p. 120. 
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was short of funds. He plundered the town of Hujra and accompanied 
by Bhagwan Singh, by quick marches, reached and set up his derah 
at about five kos from Amritsar. Mahan Singh went to Wazir Singh’s 
derah to welcome him and offered him sweets as a token of love and 
regards. Wazir Singh accompanied Mahan Singh to the latter’s 
derah and helped him in ruining Jai Singh. 34 At the time of his 
return to his place Wazir Singh was highly honoured by Mahan Singh 
who gave him horses and precious dresses out of gratitude for his 
help. 

In the above affair Bhagwan Singh Bahrwalia was completely 
ignored. He felt slighted. When he returned to Bahrwal, Bhagwan Singh, 
in collaboration with Meh tab Singh Assal, Dharam Singh Bhaiya and 
Rupa Singh Jatariwal made a stir against Wazir Singh. 36 When Mahan 
Singh Beard about the hostilities between the two he came all the way 
from Gujranwala and brought about reconciliation between them. 
Outwardly they posed to have patched up their differences but in the 
heart of their hearts they had a deep-seated and lingering animosity 
between them. After some time the hostilities again erupted which 
resulted in the death of Bhagwan Singh in the battlefield. 36 

Bhagwan Singh was issueless, so his younger brother Gian Singh 
succeeded him in 1789. After some time Gian Singh was blessed with a 
son, named Kahan Singh. 37 

In the meantime Dal Singh, son of Hira Singh, who lived with 
Wazir Singh, came of age. He was married to the daughter of another 
Nakkai Sardar Chattar Singh. On Chattar Singh’s death Dal Singh 
demanded half of his estates from his brother-in-law (Chattar Singh’s 
son), who supported by Wazir Singh, rejected the claim of Dal Singh. 
Dal Singh chopped off the head of Wazir Singh when he was asleep. 
In his attempt to escape he was overpowered by one of the servants 
of Wazir Singh and done to death. 38 According to another version 
a servant of Dal Singh shot dead Wazir Singh in 1790. 

Wazir Singh had two sons, named Mehar Singh and Mohar 


34. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, jp. cit., I, pp. 287-88. 

35. Ibid., p. 288; Lepei Griffin, op. cit, p. 120, 

36. Ibid.; Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 249. 

37. Khuswaqat R.ai, op. cit , p. 89; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p. 288, 

38. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p. 288; Lepei Griffin, op. cit., p. 121; Gian Singh, 
op. cit., p. 249. 
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Singh. The Sikhs of his derail assembled and appointed Mehar Singh, 
the elder son, to succeed his father Mehar Singh kept the taaluqa 
of Sayidwala and Kot Kamalia in his hands and conferred Satghara 
on his younger brother Mohar Singh. Some years after the death 
of Mahan Singh, Gian Singh solemnised the marriage of his sister 
Raj Kaur with Ranjit Singh in 1798. She became the mother of Kharak 
Singh in 1802. 

When Ranjit Singh was on his way to creating a kingdom and 
was gaining power day by day Sardar Mehar Singh of Sayidwala engaged 
his daughter to Ishar Singh, son of Ranjit Singh and grandson of Sada 
Kaur. But the young prince died when he was hardly one and a half 
years of age 9 
Khazan Singh 

After the death of Gian Singh, his younger brother, Khazan 
Singh succeeded to the Sardari of the Misal. In 1807 after annexing 
Kasur Maharaja Ranjit Singh headed towards Multan through the 
territory of Nakka. Jalal Khan, ruler of Dipalpur, fled his territory 
along with his children and relatives. The Maharaja occupied -these 
territories and conferred the same on Khazan Singh and his brother-in- 
law Kahn Singh and proceeded further. 40 

The same year (i.e., in 1807) twin sons were born to Mehtab Kaulr 
daughter of Sada Kaur. After the death of Mehar Singh of Sayidwaa 1 
his widow married her daughter to Prince Sher Singh but the girl died 
an year later. The Maharaja occupied Sayidwala and other possessions 
of the widow of Mehar Singh and also that of Mohar Singh. He gave a 
jagir of seven villages including Nokra to the dispossessed persons for 
their subsistence. 41 

Kahn Singh 

Kahn Singh, son of Gian Singh Bahrwalia, accepted the 
overlordship of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. When the Nakkai chief had 
gone to Multan to realise the tribute from Muzaffar Khan on behalf 
of the Lahore Durbar, Ranjit Singh sent Mohkam Chand and Prince 
Kharak Singh to the territories of the Nakkais to take charge of the 
same. 42 The Nakkai administrator (vakil), Diwan Hakim Rai, 


39. Ali-ud-Din M'lfti, op. cit., I, pp. 288-89. 

-40. Ibid. 

41 . Ibid. 

42. Sohan Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, II, 'Lahore, '1885, '.-pp. 108*09; Amar Nath, 
Zafarnama-i-Ranjit Singh (1836) (ed. Sita Ram Kohli), Lahore, 1*28, p, 6L 
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immediately approached Ranjit Singh with the request that it was not 
proper for the Lahore forces to take military action against the Misal. 
In case the territory of the Nakkais was allowed to continue in the hands 
of Sardar Kahn Singh, a big nazarana would be given to the Maharaja. 43 
In the words of Munshi Sohan Lai Suri the Maharaja told Hakim 
Rai, “I have nothing to do in the matter. Prince Kharak Singh is 
. the maternal grandson of the Nakkais. Only he knows as to what is 
to be done.” 44 

Mohkam Chand conquered the fortresses of Chunia, Dipalpur 
and Satghara. Sardar Kahn Singh came back from Multan to find 
his territories gone out of his hands. He was given a jagir worth twenty 
thousand rupees annually. 4 * Khazan Singh was also given a jagir 
at Nawankot which was situated in Doaba Rechna, adjoining 
Sharakpur. The jagir yielded an annual income of twelve thousand 
rupees. 46 

Kahn Singh always lived at Bahrwal and remained loyal to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Jamiat Singh, son of Khazan Singh, and 
Chet Singh, son of Gian Singh, served in the ghorcharras under 
Ranjit Singh. 47 After the Maharaja’s death Kahn Singh did not 
participate in politics. In 1848, his troops and his second son Attar 
Singh, who were with the army at Multan, joined the rebels but Kahn 
Singh, who was then an old man, was not suspected of being a party 
to his son’s disaffection and he continued receiving his pension. In I860 
he was made a jagir dar Magistrate. 48 He died in 1874. His eldest 
son, Chattar Singh, had died earlier in 1857. 

Chattar Singh’s son Ranjodh Singh succeeded to his grandfather 
Kahn Singh’s jagir. There were some other family members like Ishar 
Singh, Attar Singh, Thakur Singh, Partap Singh, Lehna Singh and 
Labh Singh who received subsistence jagirs from the British Government 


43. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., II, p. 108. 

44. Ibid., pp. 108-09. 

45. Ibid., p. 109; cf. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p. 289; cf. Bute Shah, op. cit., 

IV, p. 68; cf. Khushwaqat Rai, op cit., p. 89; cf. Muhammad Latif, op. cit., 
P. 313. \ 

46. Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 68; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p. 289; Khazan Singh, 
History and Philosophy of the Sikh Religion, Part I, Lahore, 1914, p 272. 

47. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., I, p. 289. 

48. Lepel Griffin, *?/?, cit., p. 121; Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 249. 
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and remained loyal to them , 49 

The members of the Nakkai Misal could never overcome their 
local prejudices and mutual jealousies which led to constant infighting 
and warfare. They could neither safeguard their own interests nor 
deliver goods to the people. The tragic mistrust on one another with* 
held their contribution to the peace and progress of their territory. 



Book Review 
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Who is a Sikh by W.H. Mcleod, The Problem of Sikh Identity, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, pp. 140. 

Few persons would write a book ‘Who is a Christian’ without a 
close study of the Bible, or ‘Who is a Muslim’ without reference to the 
Koran ; but Mcleod knows of no such inhibitions. And, though he 
concedes that the two questions ‘What is Sikhism’ and ‘Who is a Sikh’ 
are fundamentally the same, he proceeds to answer them without 
quoting the authority of hymns from the Guru Grantb Sahib, wherein 
both these issues have clearly been answered and defined. Except for 
the solitary phrase, Nam, Dan, Isnan (p.l), he has not cited a single 
hymn from the Guru Granth Sahib to support his views. This omission 
appears to be deliberate, because it is difficult to believe that Mcleod 
is ignorant of the numerous hymns specifically dealing with the two 
questions. This suggests both the level and the motive of the publication. 
Even in explaining the meaning of Nam, Dan, Isnan, Mcleod has erred 
seriously. Considering the word Gurmukh preceding the phrase and 
the entire context, Nam, Dan, Isnan convey that with the Grace 
of God one is bestowed with the bounty of Nam, compassion, and 
purity. And, Nam is not a name, a quality or a thing, it signifies 
the Dynamic and Immanent aspect of God that permeates and directs . 
the entire cosmos. In the Guru’s system there is no greater gift one 
can get than being attuned to Nam. For, the gift of Nam includes 
the gift of every conceivable virtue, including compassion and purity. 
But in poetic phraseology God is called Emperor, Father, Brother, 
Just, Protector, Shelter of the shelterless, etc. Except for the use of 
devotional diction, the words, Dan and Isnan and numerous other 
gifts enumerated in this long hymn, out of which Mcleod has picked 
up this phrase, do r.ot add anything to the attributes of Nam or 
God, which, the Guru describes as the ‘Ocean of virtues.’ Secondly, 
in this hymn of Guru Nanak, the word Isnan does not at all refer 
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to any ritual ‘bathing.’ Separately, the Guru writes ‘One who bathes 
himself in ‘ Nam ’ becomes purified of the dirt of evil; and again, 
why, go to bathe at the Tirath, for Tirath is Nam. Similarly, Mcleod 
misinterprets the words Nam Simran by saying that this means 
repetition of a ‘word’ or a ‘name’ (pp. 2, 17 and 22). He does the 
same blunder as did Trump, with the possible difference that whereas 
Trump did it because of lack of understanding, Mcleod seemingly does 
it knowingly because he is unlikely to be ignorant of the Guru’s hymn 
deprecating all mechanical or ritualistic practices: “Every one repeats 
God’s name but such repetition is riot the way to God.” 

Every student of Guru Granth Sahib knows that Guru Nanak 
in the very first opening hymn of Guru Granth Sahib (Japuji) specifically 
puts the question, ‘How to be a True man (Sachiara) and dispel the 
wall of darkness,’ and then replies,. ‘By carrying put the Will of God,’ 
God’s Will being altruistic. Guru Nanak, thus, clearly answers the 
questions: ‘What is Sikhism ?,’ ‘How to be a Sikh ?’ and ‘Who is a 
Sikh’? The Guru Granth Sahib is full of hymn after hymn endorsing 
these answers and emphasizing that God being ‘All Love,’ 'His Will 
or Nam is Dynamic, and Altruistic. It is in this background that 
Guru Nanak gave a call to every seeker, “If you want to play the 
game of love, then come on to my path with your head on your palm; 
once you set your foot on it, then waiver not and be prepared to lay 
down your life.” The path Guru _Nanak suggests is the path of doing 
altruistic deeds. This certainly does not require any repetition of a 
Mantra or a word, or of being a pacifist. Similarly, Guru Arjan 
spoke to Bhai Manjh, ‘You may go on with the easy path of Sakhi 
Sarwar’s worship, because the Sikh path is very difficult, and unless 
you are willing to be dispossessed of your wealth, and to sacrifice 
your very life, it is no use coming to me.” In fact, it is the same 
call for total surrender and sacrifice that Guru Gobind Singh gave on 
the Baisakhi day, 1 699 A. D., while choosing five Piaras, and creating 
the Khalsa. Ideologically, Guru Gobind Singh was no less pacifist 
than Guru Nanak and tl e latter was no less dynamic than Guru Gobind 
Singh. Mcleod’s view that the ideology of Guru Nanak is different 
from that of Guru Gobind Singh or that there are on that account 
different kinds of Sikhs only betrays his complete ignorance of Sikhism. 
Sikh doctrines are embodied and defined in the Guru Granth Sahib. 
It is clearly misleading to derive Sikh thesis from the Janam Sak hies or 
without the Guru Granth Sahib. Actually, it is to avoid confusion 
about the Sikh doctrines that Guru Arjun took the sagacious step of 
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compiling and authenticating the Guru Granth Sahibi None of the 
Gurus did anything that was not sanctioned by it. Mcleod is just 
making puerile distinctions, How can early Sikhism be called pacifist 
when it is Guru Nanak who calls God the ‘Destroyer of evil doers’, 
rejects Ahimsa, and calls truthful living higher than Truth, and that 
one is measured by the deeds one performs. It is not easy to believe 
that Mcleod is so completely innocent of the Sikh doctrines in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, This seriously affects the value of the book. 
Since Mcleod’s description of the very fundamentals of Sikhism is 
baseless, the structure of ‘Who is a Sikh,’ that he tries to build thereon 
is equally fallacious. Guru Granth Sahib is the authentic scripture of 
the Sikhs which Guru Arjan compiled and which Guru Gobind Singh 
annointed as the Sikh Guru. There is clear historical evidence, which 
Mcleod has knowingly omitted, both of Mohsin Fani and Sant Ramdas 
that Guru Hargobind emphasised that he was working in line with 
Guru Nanak’s thesis of Nam and that his sword was to destroy the 
tyrant and protect the weak. Guru Gobind Singh also emphasised the 
unity of the thought of all Gurus, saying that only ‘fools did not 
Understand it.’ It is also incorrect (p. 46) that there was reconciliation 
of principles with ascetic Udasis. In fact, Mcleod omits to record the 
early Sikh tradition in Mehma Parkash that Baba Gurditta died after a 
hunting incident, and his son Guru Har Rai kept an army. What he 
quotes was TJdasi tradition, not Sikh tradition. 

In spite of Mcleod’s long labours in Sikh studies his tendency 
to represent incorrectly Guru' Nanak’s doctrines, as examplified in his 
consistant reluctance to cite the authority of the Guru Granth Sahib 
' is clear enough, Guru Nanak’s doctrine of carrying out the Altruistic 
Will of God, who is deeply interested in the world, inevitably leads 
to his system being an inalienable combination of the spiritual life and 
the empirical life of man and the consequent Miri-Pin doctrine. Guru 
Hargobind only symbolised it by the two swords he donned and 
institutionalised it by raising the Akal Takhat adjacent to Harmandir, 
The first five Gurus motivated the Sikh society in the new ideals, 
weaning them away from the earlier Indian religions, and the later 
five Gurus continued to train it in those ideals, till the Tenth Master 
did the epitomic work of choosing the five Piaras (Sani-Sipahii or 
Wholemen), Creating the Khalsa to shoulder the responsibilities of the 
mission for pursuing and defending righteousness, and closing the line 
of succession by appointing the Divine Word in the Guru Granth Sahib 
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as the future Guru. Mcleod’s view that the first five Gurus preached 
the ‘Nam Simran’ ideal of interiority, and later Gurus what he calls 
the ‘heroic ideal’ (p. 47) is a complete distortion of Sikhism. For. it 
is Guru Nanak who made a diametric departure from the earlier 
religions by : 

(a) calling life real as against its being regarded as Mithya, Maya or a 
suffering; 

(b) rejecting monasticim, asceticism and withdrawal from life, and 
recommending full life-participation and total social responsibility; 

(c) rejecting the religious doctrine of Varn Ashram Dharma and 
related ideas of caste, pollution, etc., and instead recommending 
equality of man in all spheres of life; 

(d) rejecting ideas of celibacy and downgrading woman and instead 
accepting equality of man and woman, and a house-holder’s life; 

(e) rejecting the inviolability of the doctrine of Ahimsa and removing 
thereby the hurdle of Ahimsa while pursuing righteous causes; 
and 

(f) breaking the dichotomy between the spiritual life and the 
empirical life of man existing in earlier religions, and instead 
combining the two, thereby rejecting life-negation and accepting 
life-affirmation. 

It is this thesis of Guru Nanak that was laid down in the Guru 
Granth Sahib and was followed and lived by the succeeding Gurus. 
Mcleod’s conjectural division in the Sikh ideal embodied in the Guru 
Granth Sahib and then suggesting consequent multiple Sikh identities, 
shows lack of authenticity of his work, if it is not an attempt at mis- 
representation of Sikhism. 

Another unfortunate feature of the book is that Mcleod not only 
fails to support his view by hymns from the Guru Granth Sahib, but 
also artfully omits considerable historical and scriptural evidence that 
contradicts his views. 

For example, it is a historical fact that at the time the sixth Guru 
donned the two swords, and earlier at the time of the fifth Guru, ,Jats 
were a minority among the Sikhs, and both Baba Budha, aJat, and 
Bhai Gurdas indicated their opposition to the Guru’s policy of militancy. 
Mcleod also omits to mention Guru Hargobind’s statement in Mohsin 
Fani that he was pursuing Guru Nanak’s thesis. Hence Mcleod’s 
thesis that militant tradition was present in the Panth on account of 
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Jats (p. 25) is baseless. For, Guru Hargobind even recruited mercenaries 
because volunteers or recruits from the Panth were not available 
originally. While there is no evidence to suggest that Jats kept a kirpan 
and unshorn hair (p. 40) and others did not, he also omits to mention 
that both Guru Nanak and Guru Arjan have described God as having 
handsome hair. In addition, he fails to mention contemporary 
Sainapat’s clear statement that it is the condition of keeping hair laid 
down by the Guru that led to some dissent among Sikhs of Delhi. 

The Gurus have described the final stage of spiritual achievement 
by different words like Saihj, Nirban, Mukti, etc., but by these words 
they only mean being attuned to Dynamic Nam or God’s Will. 
Mcleod’s suggestion that the Saihj ideal is only for Saihjdhari and 
not the Khalsa is wholly fallacious. In fact, tile wed Saihjdhari appears 
only after 1699, when some Sikhs found themselves not strong and 
ready enough to accept the Amrit. Neither ideologically, nor historically, 
Mcleod has been able to provide any basis for his classification. Every 
Khalsa is a Sikh but every Sikh is not a Khalsa; for, Guru Gobind 
Singh entrusted all social responsibility to the Khalsa and not to the 
Sikhs who on their own admission were unprepared to accept Amrit. 
Ideologically speaking, to call a person a Sikh who does not believe 
in the ten Gurus and Guru Granth is a contradiction in terms. Only a 
charlatan can profess that he has belief both in Guru Granth Sahib and 
Hindu scriptures; for a Sikh-Hindu is as much an absurdity as a Sikh- 
Muslim or a Sikh-Christian. 

Mcleod, while he says that the prohibition against smoking and 
use of Halal suggests Guru Gobind Singh’s antj-Muslim bias, conceals 
the fact that whereas Hindu Hill Princes were hostile to him and even 
invited the Imperial forces to make a joint attack against the Guru, it 
was a Muslim Pir Budhu Shah who sent his sons and followers to join 
the Guru’s forces against the Hill Princes. Two of Pir’s sons died while 
fighting for the Guru, showing, instead of prejudice, the immense 
respect the Guru commanded among pious Muslims. Many of Mcleod’s 
statements like those concerning ‘Sacha Patshah' and Prem Sutnarag 
(p 68) are equally untenable. For, Prem Sumarag on the basis of 
available manuscripts, internal and historical evidence and language 
has been dated a production of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century by Mohan Singh Kohli, J.S. Grewal and Randhir Singh, but 
Mcleod without examining any manuscript places it in mid-nineteenth 
century simply because its contents controvert Mcleods conjectural 
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view. Use of such tactics is quite unacademic. Another fault of the 
book is that the author relates facts and perceptions of the nineteenth 
century, when many fair-weather friends had entered, during Sikh rule, 
the Sikh circles, to the earlier centuries of strict definition, rigorous 
test and trials, and when looseness of faith or pretended loyalties could 
not last unexposed. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate and sad that a scholar who produced the 
laborious work oa Janam Sakhis has in this volume, by his disregard for 
ideological and historical accuracy; selective use of material arid 
unbalanced approach, come quite near the level of partisan writing. 

Dal/eet Singh* 


II 

Advanced Studies in Sikhism Edited by Jasbir Singh Mann Harbans Singh 
Saraon, Published by Sikh Community of North America. P.O. 16335, 
Irvine, CA. 92713, U.S.A., 1989 Price Rs. 250/- or $ 20, pp. XII +333. 

The Sikh community of North America has made a single- 
contribution by making available to the academic world in the form of 
this book one of the best expositions of the Sikh doctrines and landmarks 
of the Sikh history. The contributors, who are all distinguished 
scholars in their respective fields, have made an in-depth study of the 
issues concerned and fully supported their conclusions from the original 
and other authentic sources. The compilation comprises eighteen papers 
presented at the conference called by the Sikh Community of North 
America at the California State University, Long Beach, on December 
10, 1988. 

As the Editors tell us in the preface, intelligent men and women 
of faith, greatly disturbed by the recent western writings in the field 
of Sikh Studies, felt that the existing lack of correct information and 
prevailing confusion needed to be dispelled by an objective discussion 
and academic clarification of fundamental issues concerning the Sikh 
religion and its history. The Sikhs had long forgotton what Dr Ernest 
Trumpp had written about their religion and its founder, when, about 
a hundered years later in 1975, Dr W.H. Mcleod, another Christian 
from the other end of the world. New Zealand, came up with his 
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"Evolution of Sikh Community,” virulently attacking and distorting the 
Very fundamentals of the Sikh faith, its institutions and even their 
history. Curiously the Sikhs took no notice of all this and even the 
scholars in the Punjab universities remained unconcerned. The Academy 
of Sikh Religion and Culture (Patiala), a society devoted to the 
study and research of Sikhism, however, took up the challenge and 
brought out ‘‘Perspectives on the Sikh Tradition,” in 1986 refuting 
Mcleod on some of the issues and warning the Sikhs about such attempts 
at perversion of their doctrines and history. Some of the issues raised 
by Mcleod were elaborately dealt with by renowned authorities including 
Dr Noel Q.King, Dr Ganda Singh, Dr Hari Ram Gupta, Sardar 
Daljeet Singh and Prof. Harbans Singh in this publication. In recent 
years, with the cooperation of those who had been associated with 
Mcleod in the Christian Missions at Batala and other places in India, 
conferences and seminars were held in Berkeley, Toronto and Michigan, 
They have availed themselves of all the resources and fully propagated 
his views about the Sikhs, their religion, history, current affairs and 
dispersal to run them down. 

All this had immediate impact in the west In this context, the 
enlightened Sikh community of North America and some other scholars 
organised themselves to project Sikhism in its true perspective, checking 
there by all anti-Sikh propoganda The papers compiled in this volume 
have been divided into 6 sections : Methodology, Ideology, Guru Granth 
Sahib, Sikh Ethics, Sikh Movement and Critique of some writings on 
Sikhism. In this volume new light has been thrown on the subject and 
the topics taken up have been elaborately discussed by specialists. 

It is gratifying that Sikhs in the U.S.A. and abroad have spoken 
out with eloquence and emphasis. Their authentic voice cannot be 
ignored. Time is past when the Sikhs could leave it to the universities 
to give us the exposition of their religion and history. It is also a matter 
for satisfaction that the conference in California voiced the “urgent 
need for organising a Centre of Higher Learning and Research in Sikh 
Studies.” While the Sikhs would welcome promoting higher study 
and research in various fields of their concern, no one can, under the 
garb of academic freedom, secular outlook, and critical methodology, 
be permitted to misrepresent their faith, distort their history and 
undermine their glorious tradition. Study of matters of spiritual 
concern by scholars, howsoever eminent in other fields, who professedly 
do not believe in religion or spiritual life or are atheists, Marxist and 
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the like, can neither answer the needs of man nor help him in discovering 
the Truth which is the ultimate Religion for mankind. The attitude 
and approach of an honest student is of primary importance and so 
is the methodology employed. Dr Noel. Q. King, the celebrated 
Professor of Religion, University of California, who has spent long 
years in study and research of Religion in various parts of the world 
has so often emphasized this aspect. In his opening chapter in “The 
Perspectives on Sikh Tradition,” (1986), he dealt particularly with 
Mcleod’s works on the Sikhs and expressed himself thiis : “Critical 
scholarship is a native growth in Judaism and Christianity. Every' 
species of critic is more dangerous when it turns the weapons developed 
in one religion on to another. In addition, if the critics themselves 
have departed from their own belief, their remarks on the people’s 
sacred things are liable to be affected thereby. If they are disappointed 
in their own faith, often their bitterness will be expressed in what they 
say of the faith of others. If they think their own old religion is based 
on irrationality and nonsense, they will hardly be able to refrain from 
extending the same courtsies to other people’s religion.” 

It is satisfying that this volume also opens with Dr Noel. Q.King’s 
paper on critical method which McLeod urges in defence of his 
approach and study of Sikhism. Dr King tells us : “Sikhism is a world 
religion. If properly understood and fairly represented in context and 
in full, Sikh Scripture and Tradition has nothing to fear from any true 
criticism properly used. But obviously this does not mean she should 
sit around and be overtaken by the out side world and by misunder- 
standings. She has to make sure that the truth is established and be 
prepared to argue it out. Sikhs must not miss a single chance to tell 
others the truth about their religion.” 

In this connection, Sardar Daljeet Singh is right in reminding us 
that the study of ontology or the spiritual base of a religion is essential 
to the proper understanding of it and in asseiting that religion has 
developed its own methodology and principles of study. Pointing out 
the fundamental fault of Mcleod’s methodology, Dr Surjeet Singh in 
his paper brings out that the method employed by Mcleod in 
his “Evolution of Sikh Community” when extended to the study of the 
Four Gospels of Lord Jesus Christ would lead to disastrous results, 
bordering on blasphemy. More work needs to be done on the proper 
methodology for the study of Sikhism and other religions, especially, re- 
ligions of Eastern origin Though Sikhism is acknowledged to be a world 
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religion it is unfortunate that Mcleod persists in propagating that its 
founder, Guru Nanak, had nothing new to offer. Daljeet Singh has 
given us ample reasons and material to bring out the distinctive, 
revelatory and original contribution of Sikhism to the religions of man. 
His detailed and elaborate treatment of the subject in “Sikhism — A 
comparative study of its Theology and Mysticism” published in 1979 
remains an outstanding work and his study running into 80 pages in 
“Perspectives on Sikh Traditions” is still a valuable contribution od the 
subject. 

Though Sikhism is acknowledged to be a world religion some 
people are reluctant to accept its distinctive entity either because of 
ignorance of its fundamental differences with other faiths or of bias 
against it.. Mcleod, who began his study of Sikhism with Guru Nanak 
refuses to accept the revelation that came to Nanak and persists in 
propagation that the Guru did not originate a new school of thought 
or a set of teachings, but merely reiterated the Sant tradition of Northern 
India. Sardar Daljeet Singh has already written extensively on Sikh 
ideology, Guru Nanak’s philosophy and mysticism and his present 
contribution in this volume is bound to promote a clear understanding 
of the origin and identity of the Sikh faith. His comparison of the 
salient elements of Sikhism , Vaisnavism, Vedanta and Nathism brings 
out precisely the distinctive picture of this new religion of brotherhood 
of man and rejection of caste, multiplicity of gods, idol worship and 
endless rituals. 

Creation of the Khalsa and the apotheosis of Granth Sahib as 
the Eternal Guru of the Sikhs ending the line of personal Guruship are 
two most important events in the Sikh religion. Being of fundamental 
nature they had profound effect on the growth of Sikh Church and 
development of Sikh Society. Both these events form the basis of Sikh 
identity. But Mcleod without any basis rejects both af them, just by 
brushing aside the history of the Guru period and of the Sikh struggle 
in the eighteenth century. He shuts his eyes not only to the consistent 
and continuous historical tradition but unlike a keen intellectual also 
fails to understand and explain how and why millions of Gurus followers 
have been laying down their lives in consequence of the authenticity of 
their faith and its injunctions. Eminent historians like, Dr Ganda Singh 
and Dr Hari Ram Gupta former Head and Chairman of the History 
Department, of the Panjab University have in their celebrated works 
recorded profuse historical evidence in support of these events. Now 
Dr Madanjit Kaur’s study in this volume dispels all doubts about their 
truth. 
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On the annexation of Punjab, the Sikhs not only lost political 
power but also became the victims of Christian Missionary activity and 
Arya Samaj attacks to undermine the Sikh Church and the Sikh identity. 
This led to the emergence of the Singh Sabha Movement which awakened 
the Sikhs and led to renaissance. They faced a grim struggle to retain 
their places of worship and institutions. Mcleod and his associates have 
accused Singh Sabha of restructring the Sikh religion. They assert that 
Sikhism as it is today is the creation of the Singh Sabha leaders with 
emphasis on Sikh identity and the attributes of Khalsa. Dr Gurdarshan 
Singh Dhillon, who has made a detailed study of the origin and 
contribution of the Singh Sabha to Sikhism and written a doctorate thesis 
on it, has done a commendable job in exposing the hollowness of the 
views of Mcleod and his associate H.S. Oberoi. 

Dr James R. Lewis has made a valuable contribution by drawing 
our attention to misrepresentation of the Sikh tradition in the World 
religious text books. In order to dispel prejudices and promote authentic 
study of various religions, his scholarly paper is indeed welcome and 
praisworthy for its perceptions and incisive depth. 

Dr Surinder Singh Kohli is a profound scholar who has spent 
long years in the study and teaching of the Sikh literature. He was the 
Chairman and Head of the Punjabi Department, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, and has guided and directed research for numerous thesis 
for doctorate in Sikh religion and scripture. His papers on the Janam 
Sikhis and the Unity of Sikh thought are of paramount importance. 
Sardar Inderjit Singh’s paper on the unity and integrity of Sikh 
doctrines is equally valuable. Of no less significance is the contribution 
of Sardar Jagjit Singh the reputed author of the ‘Sikh Revolution’ who 
enlightens us on the militarization of the Sikh Movement and total 
rejection of caste system by the Sikh Gurus. 

One, however, cannot help expressing disappointment over the 
non-availability of Dr Raja Mrigenda Singh’s “Critique of Dr Mcleod’s 
books,” which the Editors could not accomodate in full for want of 
space. All that Mcleod has been writing of the Sikhs and challenging 
all that is Sikh, cannot really be expected to be set right within a few 
pages. Volumes written provoke volumes in reply. In any case this 
is a commendable venture by the Sikh community in America and they 
must continue with their effort to have a prestigious Centre, manned 
by talented scholars, for the study and research of Sikh religion and its 
history. 

GURDEV SlNGEl 
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and the investiture of the chrisma in the Adi Granth. It brought a 
sense of separate religious identity while consolidating its mass-base. 
Khatris and Jats were the caste-groups entering into the new faith 
because of sociological factors. 

The survey revealed that the sources of Sikh religious identity 
are sociological rather than theological and the sources of religious 
authority are Guru Granth Sahib followed by tradition. The majority 
of the Silhs have theological basis for their religious beliefs and practices 
Majority of the Sikhs indicate familiarity with the Sikh rehat. 

Frequency of religious participation in the form of visiting guru- 
dwara, prayers or meditation is high due to theological reasons. Visiting 
pilgrimage centres is common that in turn serves as symbols of Sikh 
identity and a rallying point as well as an iniegrative force for the 
community. Akhand Path is one of the core Sikh rituals; krah parsad 
is taken as a part of custom in Sikh tradition. A good number of 
respondents opined that a person can be a Sikh even if he or she does 
not keep the five ‘Ks'; but the vast majority considers him patit who 
does not follow it. Drinking, tabacco and other intoxicants are prohibited 
religiously but some admitted the use of alcohol. Majority of the Sikhs 
have knowledge of their hisiory, struggle, survival and persecution which 
provides cohesive and inspirational value for the community and is an 
integral part of the Sikh identity. 

Belief in God is central owing to Sikh scriptures, tradition and 
rehat maryada. 72.6 percent reported that they did not believe worshipp- 
ing God through idols; 62.4 percent considered God formless and 51 
percent did not believe in incarnation, yet '9.4 percent believed that 
Guru Nanak was God as Rama and Krishna for Hindus. The idea of 
nam or sabad is expression as well as manifestation of God; and 
waheguru is the term through which God is conceived . Other names 
are rabb, satnam, sat guru, karta, akalpurkh, prabhu, ishwar, parmeshwar, 
malik, bhagwan, hari, data and sahib. There is intensity of feeling of the 
presence of God. 

At popular level different Gurus have differential ranking. Guru 
Nanak was ranked most important followed by Guru Gobind Singh, 
Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur are well known on account of 
their sacrifices. Gurus are venerated and worshipped at the level of 
popular religiosity. A vast majority considers Guru Granth as their Guru 
and worship, and have firm belief that Guru Gran th can bestow special 
favours both wordly and other-wordly. 
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Majority of the Sikhs have a world-affirming attitude as a result 
of Sikh teachings. Caste exists because of sociological reasons. Through 
community affiliation Sikhs develop identity. Most of the Sikhs believe 
that SGPC has been too involved in politics at the cost of the propag- 
ation of Sikhism. Vast majority do not believe in marhis, mazars or 
superstitions, but those who believe are significantly higher (30 percent). 

Sex-wise Sikh women rank higher than men in religious particip- 
ation, are more particular in performing religious rituals, tend to be 
more conservative and orthodox in their religious beliefs and attitudes 
and rank higher on experimental and communal dimensions of 
religiosity. At the same time are more practical, utilitarian and result- 
oriented. Fewer women than men believe in power of spirits. The 
structural position of women and the value system are chiefly responsible 
for the variations between males and females. 

As people grow older they tend to form the basis for their identity 
more on theological sources than on sciological ones. The frequency 
of religious participation increases with age. But there was no age-wise 
difference among the Sikhs in the frequency of visiting places of pilgrim- 
ages, though there was avast difference on the reasons. The elders go 
for religious reasons. This was also true of wearing of five Ks’, equality 
of sex, inter-religious marriages and drinking 

There is definite correlation between the educational background 
and the beliefs, etc. The higher the education, the lesser the participation 
in religious rituals and the tendency to stay closer to the normative 
system of beliefs. 

Caste-wise, the Ramgarhias rank higher than the other castes in 
religious participation, are closer to the normative in their beliefs and 
tend to be more liberal on questions of ritual requirements. Mazhabis on 
the other hand, seem to rank the lowest on religious participation, 
deviate the most from normative Sikh beliefs and tend to be very liberal 
on the question of ritual and communal requirements of Sikhism. 

Thus, there is a variation between the normative and operative 
beliefs of the Sikhs. The degree of variation varies from belief to 
belief; which was less for core beliefs but increases towards peripheral 
beliefs. For peripheral beliefs there was also a marked and increased 
diversity of views. There is a relationship between the centrality of a 
belief in the Sikh faith and the degree of variation between the operative 
and the normative on that belief. The Sikhs like their tenets seem to 
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take their religious obligations and duties also seriously. Their perception 
of history is an integral part of Sikh religiosity. - Sociological and 
theological factors seem to play an important role in providing the 
material for developing and determining the Silch identity. Religious 
beliefs and practices of individuals vary in relation to such variables as 
sex, age, education and caste. 

Navtej Singh* 


TV 

The Builders of Our Nation Volume One : Murlidhar by K.C. Yadav, 
Haryana Historical Society, Kurulcshetra. 1987, pp. viii+133, Rs. ICO/-. 

Of late Indian nationalism has found one of its most enthusiasts 
in the person of Dr K.C. Yadav who has been endeavouring to highlight 
the glorious political role of a major region in the land of Five Rivers, 
namely, Haryana. His concern is, partly, aimed at giving a cultural 
personality to the state of Haryana by asserting its historical autonomy 
from Punjab and Delhi and partly to remind the younger generation of 
the country as a whole the great sacrifices made by the past 
generations for the cause of India’s independence. As a scholar of 
modern India in the post 1857 era he has engaged himself in constructing 
the great story of those who participated in the anti-British struggles. 
He is a sincere hagiographer of anti-imperialist struggles in Haryana. 

The book under review is a political life-sketch of Murlidhar 
(1848-1922), a patriot from Ambala, who learnt his first lesson in 
nationalism at Lahore in the sixties and early seventies of the nineteenth 
century. His family tradition of serving the establishments irrespective 
of race and religion of the rulers enabled Murlidhar to learn English 
and practice law under the British. His Aggarwal ancestors had learnt 
Persian to serve the revenue departments of Mughals and Jats. Persian 
had paid the family considerably, it had made them haqims. Small 
wonder if the little Murlidhar was enchanted by it at Palwal, his home 
town. Lahore detracted him on this account when on the advice of 
Pandit Bhagvvan Dass, he dropped Persian for Sanskrit. Brahmo 
Samaj and Leitner’s Anjuman-i-Punjab made him further aware of his 
ancient (Hindu) heritage. This love for Sanskrit, however, did not 
impair his realistic faculities, and he refused to renounce English, the 
language of the rulers of time. Since the rulers had changed so Murli- 
dhar, true to his family/caste practice, adopted the language of his new 
masters. 


♦Lecturer, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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Murlidhar left Lahore for Ambala in 1872. Between 1872 and 
1884 he created for himself a ‘legal empire’ around Ambala. In 1884 
he became a Municipal Commissioner. During the next two years he 
was busy in launci".ng himself on his Congress career. In 1886 he was 
imprisoned for a month on the charge of instigating Hindus against 
the Muslims. Next year he organized a Hindu Sabha in Ambala The 
same year he represented Rifa-i-Am on the Congress Session. Neither 
Hindu Sabha nor Rifa-i-Am gave much strength to the Congress Move- 
ment. Murlidhar organized a Arya Samaj in Ambala in 1890. 

In spite of the Congress session in Lahore (1893) the Punjab could 
not be stirred up for the Congress. Communal temper rose. The Lahore 
Indian Association remained lifeless. The Aryas fought amongst 
themselves The success of Syed Ahmad Khan made them too militant 
to work for the Congress. Instead of the expansion of Congress 
organization, there were Punjab Provincial Conference to forge ‘Hindu 
Union’ to counter ‘the Aligarh movement.’ The Hindu Sabha was 
revived. Even Murlidhar did not go for Congress session (1895) as he 
was busy with the Punjab Provincial Conferences. The next session 
drew a Punjab delegate of seven only. Murlidhar organized the third 
Provincial Conference in Ambala in 1897. He had nearly slipped into 
‘Hindu Sabha movement,’ Perhaps to complete this break with the 
Congress the British regime made him a Darbari in 1898. He was also 
given a title for his ‘Constructive work.’ Murlidhar was certainly not a 
dangerous nationalist. 

Disappointed by the Land Alientation Bill, and the Surat split, 
Murlidhar v/ent into a political coma in 19U7 for twelve years. In 1919, 
Gandhiji awakended him to the Satanic nature of British rule. Murlidhar 
surrendered his titles etc., in protest against the Jail ianw ala Bagh tragedy 
and Khilafat wrongs. This revival of nationalist zeal in him was short 
lived as he passed away in 1922. A huge procession carried him finally to 
the cremation ground, it comprised of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. For 
The Tribune , the procession was a symbol of Murlidhar’s secularism.. 
Indeed a la Congress variety. 

Hopefully K.C. Yadav’s book will be of some use for those’ 
students of modern Punjab who wanted to trace the emergence of 
national consciousness in the pre-Dayanand era of its history. Leitner’s 
Lahore certainly deserves more attention than given to it so far. 

Nazbr Singh* 

♦Department of History (CC), Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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